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count on UFORMITES 467 and 470 for 
outstanding results at low cost 


paper, absorbent tissues, chart and ledger paper. 

Here are some of the other advantages of the 
UFORMITES: they do not affect the color, odor 
or taste of paper; they do not require special 
equipment or special handling; as little as 1% 


For durable blueprints, as in many other appli- 
cations, the paper used must have superior wet 
strength. That’s why so many firms rely on the 
UFORMITES . . . because they know that these 
urea formaldehyde resins impart that wet 
strength efficiently and economically. 
UFORMITE 467 is especially adapted for use 
with Kraft by beater addition in the manufacture 
of bag and wrapping paper, toweling, food wrap- 
ping materials and map paper. UFORMITE 470 


resin on dry fibre weight will increase wet 
strength as much as 300%; they do improve dry 
tensile and Mullen, fold, entieensiey of sizing 
and coating surface characteristics. 

There’s no doubt that the UFORMITES can 
increase the worth of your paper . . . at low cost. 








is particularly well suited for sulfite, rag and 
Oe ape stocks, for the sg ee of 


You'll find that it will pay you to get full infor- 
igh wet strength glassine, sulfite wrapping 5 


mation on these dependable wet strength resins. 


UFORMITE ts a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina,a nd agents in principal South American cities. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 35, 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 33 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 














He’s “tops” with a tape 


Into the very special job of finishing Yankee dryers 
goes the skill that E. C. Statler has acquired during 
his 40 years with Beloit Iron Works. Mr. Statler is 
here seen putting a tape on a dryer—doing a refin- 


i \ROW 4 


ishing job on a dryer he originally finished 30 years 
ago! Skill and pride of craftsmanship have been tra- 
ditional and prominent factors at Beloit since 1858. 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BELOIT 


e% 
S acu 2? WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 
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PAPER MACHINERY 














— QOel0.000 


Sen thousand pulpstone-years—that's a very 
conservative estimate of the number of years of 
service represented by the hundreds of Norton 
Pulpstones now in operation in pulp mills the 
world over plus the service already delivered 
by those of the past twenty years. 

The introduction of the original Norton Pulp- 
stone in 1926 marked a new era in groundwood 
production. For the first time the grinding of 
pulp became a scientific operation, with the 
stone's abrasive, grit size, hardness and structure 
accurately selected to produce the desired type 
of pulp. 

The Norton Pulpstone of today brings to you 
the wealth of accumulated experience of these 
10,000 pulpstone-years. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Norton Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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THICKENING WITH AIR DISCHARGE 
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STOCK ANALYSER LINED WITH The Cheney Bigelow air dis- 
NEW SLIME-REPELLENT MATERIAL charge principle is designed to 
The box for the Bristol-Witham stock analyser shown here meet any conventional thicken- 
was made by Cheney Bigelow and lined with a special i , ’ 
slime-repellent material that simplifies cleaning. The ing, or dewatering, requirement. 
Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Connecticut, advises us This new thickener ‘operates 
that this analyser will record freeness and record and ' 

control the following factors: consistency through Jordan, without a couch and features 
ratio of stock to water at head of box of paper machine, increased capacity, longer wire 

ratio of stock to water in screening operations, and ratio . qi 
of stock to water in washing and bleaching operations. life, decreased maintenance and 


low operating cost. 








CHENEY BIGELOW 


Fourdrinier Wires * Dandys + Cylinders *« Wire Cloth 
Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
417 LIBERTY STREET © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Yes, you see them everywhere! 

yay Mathieson’s tank cars really get around 
a> as they speed millions of gallons of de- 
pendable Mathieson chemicals to our hun- 
dreds of customers throughout the chemical- 
consuming industries. 





Mathieson transportation equipment also in- 
cludes super-insulated Mathieson Dry Ice cars 
. +. multi-unit Chlorine Gas tank cars holding 
15 one-ton containers (a method of delivery 
originated by Mathieson) . . . drums, barrels, 
containers . . . Ammonia, Chlorine and Car- 
bonic Gas cylinders. 


tl " 


“a4 deity, 7" 





sins Bail Va 


Modern transportation equipment helps 
maintain Mathieson’s reputation for making 
prompt deliveries of the best in chemicals. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . .. Ammonia, An- 
hydrous & Aqua ... HTH Products ... Fused Alkali Prod- 
ucts .. . Synthetic Solt Coke ... Dry Ice . . . Carbonic 
Gas .. . Sodium Chlorite Products . .. Sodium Methylate 
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Page 167 


70% Unbleached Groundwood 
20% Bleached Sulphite 
10% Miscellaneous 


@ Hydrogen Peroxide is the safest and 
most practical modern bleaching agent. 
Certainly, there are other chemicals that 
are effective bleaching agents, but they en- 
tail some risk and are more difficult to handle 
than Becco Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is absolutely safe to 
handle, entails no hazards. It is simple and easy 
to handle. Shipped in drums or tank cars, it is 
pumped quickly and directly to the point of use. 
And as to final results? Look at the illustration 
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70% Bleached Groundwood 
20% Bleached Sulphite 
10% Miscellaneous 








and see for yourself the 
improvement in brightness 

of the sample (right) produced 
with Becco Hydrogen Peroxide as 
compared with sample (left) containing 
unbleached groundwood. 


Why not consult Becco engineers and chemists | 


about all the advantages of Becco Hydrogen Perox- 

ide for groundwood bleaching? Their many years 

of specialized bleaching experience is yours, free. 
Just write to: 
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the Means ‘‘Made By The Timken Roller 
se Bearing Company.” It identifies the 
as source of Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
"6 ings, Timken Railroad Roller Bearings, 
sts | Timken Alloy Steel, Timken Seamless 
aa Steel Tubing and Timken Rock Bits. 
ee. This trade-mark is your assurance of 


getting genuine Timken products. Look 
for it when buying. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO 
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E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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INCIDENTS FROM SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 


.OOOLS of su Ufur 


determines weld cracking 
in high tensile steels 


ESIGNS for a special SMITHway structure called 

for the welding of SAE 4340 high tensile alloy 
steel to another high tensile alloy steel, in sections up 
to six inches thick. Welding time was estimated at 50 
hours. 


Studies showed that this 50-hour welding time could 
be reduced to nine hours if the submerged-arc method 
of welding could be employed. 


Tests showed, however, that submerged-arc welds 
on heavy sections of these steels were subject to severe 
cracking, regardless of wide variations in welding 
techniques. 


An integrated research project for several A. O. 
Smith laboratories determined that residual sulfur in 
minute amounts in the€welding wire was the critical 
factor. 


With sulfur at or above .040%, cracking was un- 
avoidable. As the sulfur content dropped to .030%, 
cracking was measurably reduced; and at or below 
.025% of sulfur, cracking ceased. Thus, a variation of 
as little as .015% of sulfur made all the difference be- 


A. O. Smith Research and Engineering Building, Milwaukee 


Macrograph of heavy weld section showing 
sulfur cracks in weld metal. 


tween consistent cracking and dependable freedom 
from cracking. 


The cure was simple. By close control of that critical 
.015% of sulfur, the production rate of an important 
project was speeded at the same time that its unit cost 
was materially reduced. 


MW 


Corporation 





New York 17 ¢ Philadelphia 5 ¢ Pittsburgh 19 « Atlanta 3 © Chicago 4 
Tulsa3 © Seattle! « Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
.* 


MAKERS OF AUTO FRAMES © PRESSURE VESSELS * LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING * BREWERY TANKS 
WELDING EQUIPMENT © TURBINE PUMPS * PETROLEUM METERS * AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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REFINING—NOT CUTTING 


Broadleaf Weed Woods in the North 


and South lend themselves particu- 





larly well to refining by Sprout- 


Waldron where work on the fiber 





diameter rather than on its length 


isite. 


is a requisi 


nae 


Competent assistance in your plan- 


ning is a free discharge of Sprout- 


Waldron service. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 





PENNSYLVANIA 











© octane 












(HERCULES WAX EMULSIONS) 





WHEREVER the use of a wax emulsion is indicated ... for beater or surface 
applications . . . there is a Paracol* to do your specific job. Precipitable 
types, and those stable to alum, acids and hard water are available, 

When you require a high-quality wax emulsion . . _ convenient and 
easy to handle, yet low in cost . . remember PARACOL, another product — 
nthe Hercule line of ie papermaking chemi. Wie fr des 


HERC UL . S 


SIZING MATERIALS AND 








i dip wesed Gacemicicdae ae 


Wee 
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DURIRON 


a higk-silicon 


iron, containing 
approximately 
a 14.5% silicon 
Handles almost 


any commercial 
corrosive. Pract 
cally unaffected 
STL a em iliiaremolileMela-tileelalomel: 
any strength or temperature. Ask 


r bulletins 11 and 810. 


DURICHLOR 


-silicon 


nilarto Dur- 

Taelam elim alismiiltien| 

eld -tehi-imig-3 th Silesia 

kom backache niolate 

el@iemeolilomii machin 

pounds, especial- 

ly at higher tem- 

reigeliUlact Mme lalemmaelslaclaligelilelil wae. 
r bulletins 50 and 810. 


DURIMET 


2 We nickel— 
alielammelalaeliilitiin 


Ke) yacenue - 
Ja copper- sil icon 


Tohwamaelaelelsmetiella 

léss steel. Some of 

the corrosives it 

e successfully han- 

dles include sulfuric and sulfurous 
orale Mme)(-10]}) Mma@eltliilaleli lel oli-lela im ter 
lutions. Ask for bulletins 110-2 and 


811. 
: CHLORIMET 
The wet end parts of this Model 40 Durcopump ‘ 2 —nickel base, 


—volute, casing, impeller, head,and shaft sleeve—can be high molybdenum 
: . +t folie) 3—nickel 
casily changed from one corrosion-resisting alloy to another. 4 " Yi , “ ‘ ‘ a 
’ Jase, high molyb- 
Without changing the operating characteristics or dis- denum, high 

. . . : chromium | 
turbing the motor, bearings or alignment, you can give your Fr. : i ry : alloy. 
50th of these are 
Durcopump the ability to handle an entirely new group high strength, ma- 
a aliatel®}(-Meli lo} 7-omm @lillelaiiil-| mea an ilel ie 
rolt-S Mab Zelgela@allelaleelalo Mls Mme] | Mae) sr 


Model 40 Durcopumps are available in capacities up to centrations and temperatures. It is 
2000 GPM and for heads as high as 230 feet. excellent for hot sulfuric acid under 


of corrosives. 


reducing conditions and for wet 

28-GM hydrogen chloride gas. Chlorimet 
CM irelilel(-tMuleyt mela lel Mlile(-1 anes a) 

WiZiN Vditi - 

THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. izing conditions, various sat 
lutions, also hot sulfuric in concen 


DAYTON 1, OHIO Branch Offices In Principal Cities trations of less than 35%. Ask for 
bulletins 11] and 811. 


OTHER ALLOYS 


Durco D-10, Monel, Inconel. Pure 
Nickel, Ni-Resist and Nickel Cast 


Iron. 
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ld . @) LIV E] a oe New York 18, N. Y. Chicago 1, Ill. 


\ 33 West 42nd Street 221 N. LaSalle St. 
: UN I TE D FI LT E R S Western Sales Division 
aa ) © i om aa San Francisco 11 Oakland 1, Calif. 
— a California 2900 Glascock Street 
Sales and Manufacturing Representative: 


E. Long Limited 
Orillia, Canada 


Factories: Oakland, Calif, - Hazleton, Pa. - Orillia, Canada - Melbourne, Australia 


\" 
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a pulp production is propor- 
tional to the surface speed of the stone, all other 
variables being equal. The Roberts Grinder is 
designed for high-speed grinding and built for 
efficient operation at the maximum speeds for 
which artificial stones are guaranteed—up to 
5,000 surface feet a minute. And in the Roberts 
grinding is continuous, the wood always in 
contact with the stone, and over a greater 
grinding area. So in this modern grinder are 
combined the three operating factors that pro- 
duce larger daily tonnage—high-speed, contin- 
uous grinding and wide grinding contact. 
That's why one unit grinds 50 tons of pulp in 
twenty-four hours, easily replaces three or four 
pocket grinders. For the maximum manufac- 
turing efficency in your groundwood mill and 
for more uniform quality pulp—check ‘the per- 
formance record and the operating advantages 
of the Roberts Grinder. 


STONE SURFACE SPEEDS UP 
TO 5000 FEET A MINUTE 
GRINDING 50 TONS OF PULP 
OR MORE IN 24 HOURS 














MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON e WISCONSIN * Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IN THE PROCESSING 
OF WRITING PAPERS | 








Niamond @ SODA ASH 
—@ CAUSTIC SODA 


@ LIQUID CHLORINE 








Aheays a good & ication 
‘DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA., and Everywhere 
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Operating stability... 


is characteristic of both the gyroscop c rotor and the Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearing. Despite shaft deflection or misalignment, 
the self-aligning feature of the Spherical Roller Bearing 


Assures sustained load capacity... 


since the full area of bearing contact surface is maintained between 
rollers and spherical outer race bore. This feature of the Spherical 
Roller Bearing is responsible for its long, efficient and adjustment-free 
operation in many heavy-duty machines. 

Check this and many other advantages of the Torrington Spherical 
Roller Bearing against the requirements of your installation. Write 
today for a copy of our Bulletin #200. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BENT 21, IND. TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


® NEEDLE °* SPHERICAL ROLLER ° STRAIGHT ROLLER © TAPERED ROLLER * BALL * 
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Fig. |—Flow sheet—Paper manufacture 
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Atenquique 


(ah-ten-keé-kay) 





A suggestive legend for the above illustration 
might well read: ‘““Man’s genius and skill have built 
industry, but the earth remaineth forever the 


same.” 


Industry is represented here by the new kraft 
paper mill of Compania Industrial de Atenquique 
S.A. in the State of Jalisco, Mexico. Two rivers 
meet near the village which adjoins the mill. 


Mozema, the towering volcano, is clothed with 
pine forests but shows some sign of activity when 
steam rises from the crater. It is 65 miles from the 
Atenquique paper mill, and it is said no one has 
scaled its height—approximately 12,000 feet. 


(See “New Kraft Mill in Mexico,” page 1694) 
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~~ TRADE WINDS 


Expansion News 





The following index summarizes expansion items which have appeared in THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD during the past year (April, 1946, 
through March, 1947). The month in which each item appeared is shown. 





Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., Atmore, 
Alabama—Plans announced for a $12,- 
000,000 pulp and paper mill which will 
manufacture all-purpose kraft paper. (This 
company is headed by J. H. Allen, presi- 
dent of Florida Pulp & Paper Co. and 
Santa Rosa Pulp & Paper Co., both of 
Pensacola, Fla.) (April) 


American Can Co., Maywood, IIl—As 
part of its $4,500,000 expansion program, 
new plant facilities will be installed cost- 
ing about $1,250,000. This new installa- 
tion will follow the enlargement of the 
company’s plants in other heavily pop- 
ulated areas. (July) 


Arkell & Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y.— 
This paper bag manufacturing firm has 
selected Mobile, Alabama, as the site for 
construction of a new paper bag plant. 
The development of the mill in the Gulf 
Port area represents an investment of ap- 
proximately one million dollars. Produc- 
tion will begin as soon as machinery can 
be obtained. (September) 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Lted., Corner Brook, Newfoundland 
—An expansion program, scheduled for 
completion by early 1948, is expected to 
increase the newsprint output of this mill 
to 300,000 tons annually; and the pro- 
duction of sulphite pulp to exceed 50,000 
tons per year. Another high speed news- 
print machine will be installed. Orders 
for most of the heavy machinery and 
equipment have already been placed. The 
Program also calls for new sulphur han- 
dling equipment and the installation of 
bark disposal equipment. Many changes 
will be made in electrical equipment, and 
some older buildings will be replaced 
with new structures. (October) 


Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Anacortes, 
Wash.—Within the next year the com- 
pany will spend at least $435,000 on a 
site and building for the purpose of 
manufacturing yeast, sulphur dioxide, 
fertilizer, acetones, ethyl and butyl alco- 
hols and fuels from waste sulphite liquor. 
The company recently presented a con- 
version program for such manufacture to 
the Washington State Pollution Control 
Commission. (October) 


Coosa River Newsprint Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala—This company has incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of building a news- 
print plant at Childersburg. Negotiations 
are under way to acquire part of the Ala- 
bama Ordnance Works as a site for the 
proposed mill. Estimated cost is $10,000,- 
000. (April) 


Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich.— 
Improvements which will result in advanc- 
ing manufacturing and research are in 
progress. One of the major developments 
just completed is a $300,000 generating 
plant which produces 4,000,000 pounds 
of steam daily. Work also has been started 
on a two-story research laboratory ad- 
joining the office. Other improvements 
include installation of a Smith-Egan con- 
tinuous beater and the installation of a 
new sulphate recovery unit. (September) 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis——The CPA 
has given approval to the building of a 
$24,000 addition to this plant. (October) 


Container Corporation of America, 
Sioux City, Ilowa—Space has been leased 
by this organization for the installation 
of a plant to produce corrugated con- 
tainers. (June) 
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Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco—CPA approval has been grant- 
ed for this company to construct a paper 
products plant at Seattle (Wash.). The 
project will cost approximately $350,000. 
(December) 


Escanaba Paper Co., Groos, Mich.— 
Construction on buildings at this com- 
pany'’s plant (a subsidiary of The Mead 
Corporation) has begun. An addition to 
the main paper mill building has been 
completed. The new building program 
includes a storage building for processing 
pulp, a chemical building, and a ground- 
wood bleach plant. Future plans call for 
the installation of new power generating 
equipment. (June) 


Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif. 
—Contract for a new plant has been 
placed by this company; approximate 
cost, $1,250,000. (December) 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal—An expansion program in- 
volving a 24-million dollar investment has 
been announced. Work is under way in 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
Nevada. When the project, which will be 
in work three years, is completed, the 
company will have seven paperboard 
mills and nine converting mills; seven in 
San Francisco Bay area, five in the Seattle- 
Portland area, and four in the Los Ange- 
les area. Subsidiary companies are also 
taking part in the expansion program. 
(September) 


Gould Paper Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y.— 
An extensive expansion program is under 
way. The project calls for new sulphite 
and groundwood stock systems, water 
filters, save-alls, rehabilitation of paper 
machines, new finishing storage build- 
ings, new offices and a new high pressure 
steam plant with steam power turbines. 
This program will involve about two 
million dollars. The increased production 
resulting from these improvements is 
expected to increase annual sales of the 
company from $1,200,000 to $4,500,00C 
(September) 


Gulf States Paper Corp., ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.—Expansion of this plant to effect 
a production increase of 50 to 75 per cent 
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has been announced. A new paper ma- 
chine, other plant equipment, and the 
construction of several additional build- 
ings, one of them an administration 
building, are included. (August) 


Hawaiian Cane Products, Limited, Hilo, 
Hawaii, U.S.A.—This company advises 
(under date of January 22, 1947) that 
new units are planned which will increase 
its production approximately 50 per cent. 
Program includes a 5,000-kw. G-E steam 
turbine together with accessories, expan- 
sion of steam plant, addition of one new 
digester and several refiners. Total in- 
vestment, approximately $400,000. Also 
it is expected the company will change 
from rail haul using its own equipment 
to truck from plant to dock. Tractors 
and semitrailers will require an additional 
investment of around $100,000. (March) 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio—An expansion program at 
the company’s Buffalo (N. Y.) plant in- 
cludes a new moderrt office and a well- 
equipped package laboratory. The esti- 
mated cost is $400,000. (February) 


John C. Hoornbeek’s Sons, Napanoch, 
N. Y.—The old paper mill belonging to 
this company has been sold to Ben 
Gartner of New York City, head of a 
paper stock concern, and will be renamed 
the Napanoch Paper Mills. Extensive 
alterations will be made. When in opera- 
tion the mill will produce nine point 
specialties, cylinder wrapping and other 


papers. (October) a 


Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis—Approval has been granted 
the Institute to construct a boiler house 
at an estimated cost of $15,541. (Octo- 
ber) 


Kieckhefer Container Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—The company has broken ground 
for a new plant at Bensenville, Illinois, 
approved’ by the CPA, which will pro- 
duce paper or fiber milk containers. 


(October) 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenal:, 
Wis.—A three-story office building is to 
be built. (November) 


Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Wash.—A new maintenance center is to 
be constructed where shops and various 
repair units scattered throughout the mill 
will be consolidated. The cost will be at 
least $87,000. (January) 


Marathon Corporation, Rothschild, Wis. 
—A modern research laboratory will sbe 
built by this company during 1947. Ap- 
plied research on pulp, paper, and chem- 
icals will be carried on in the new unit. 
(November) 

The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio—Between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000 will be spent by this company in con- 
solidating the two pulp mills into one 
large unit and complete modernization of 
paper machines. Power and water sup- 
plies and distribution also will be ex- 
panded. (May) 

Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Co., Nashua, N. H.—Approval has been 
granted by the CPA for this company to 
build an addition which will cost around 
$275,000. (May) ; 


National Container Corp., New York 
City—In connection with the announce 
ment that this company had acquired the 
plant of Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., 
Tomahawk, Wis., it is stated that the Tom- 
ahawk mill will be converted to produce 
kraft liner board, and as soon as condi- 
tions permit, the capacity of the mill will 
be increased and a converting plant for 
making corrugated paper containers will 


be installed. (May) 


National Container Corporation, Jack- 
sonville, Fla—Installation of new equip- 
ment and addition to its manufacturing 
facilities will practically double the com- 
pany’s output. The new equipment in- 
cludes a digester vacuum evaporator, 
washing systems, refiners, barking drum, 
paper machine dryers, and a turbogenera- 
(January) 


tor. 


National Paper Co., Ransom, Pa.—A 
machine room, pulp storage building, 
boiler house, filtration plant, and con- 
verter building comprise the expansion 
program at this plant. New offices are 
under construction in a part of the orig- 
inal building. (August) 


Ohio Paper Co., Miamisburg, Ohio— 
This plant has installed a second paper- 
making machine which, it is expected, 
will triple the capacity. Plant buildings 
have ben remodeled to accomodate the 
new machine. A new boiler plant has 
been installed and further expansion 
plans are being studied. (August) 


Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, 
Maine—An improvement pregram antici- 
pated by this company will require three 
to five years to finish; it will cost approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, and will greatly in- 
crease the production facilities of the 
plant. (January) 


Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
—A power project to cost $2,000,000 is 
under consideration. Engineers have 
been retained to investigate hydroelectric 
development which will harness the Nas- 
call River. (May) 


Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash.—A board mill to be 
built on waterfront ground adjoining the 
mail plant is projected. No cost has been 
announced. (May) 


Rayonier, Inc., Hoquiam, Wash.— 
Modernization of the pulp and. paper 
plant will include new equipment. Esti- 
mated cost $1,000,000. (April) 

As part of a general modernization pro- 
gram costing $4,000,000, a new waste 
liquor line under the Chehalis River to 
Rennie Island is being built and a fumes 
arresting system will be put into operation 


at the pulp plant. (May) 


Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis.—In line with the program of a 
group of Wisconsin mills to build reclama- 
tion yeast plants utilizing waste sulphite 
liquor, the first mill will be built on the 
premises of the Rhinelander Paper Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wisconsin, at a cost 
of $400,000. Construction will be in 
charge of Stone and Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Chicago, and will begin 
as soon as possible. (October) 


Riegel Paper Corp., New York City— 
For installation in its Milford, New Jer 
sey, mill this company has ordered a new 
glassine and greaseproof paper machine, 
The CPA has authorized necessary plant 
construction for housing this unit, and 
within 15 months, production is to begin. 
(September) 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City— 
A new paper bag plant has been an- 
nounced for Vancouver, B. C., which will 
cost approximately $320,000. (April) 


Schuylerville Wallpaper Co., Schuyler: 
ville, N. Y.—This company has acquired 
the Standard Division of United Wall- 
paper, Inc., Hudson Falls, N. Y. Henry 
Karlin, president of the Schuylerville com- 
pany, states that the plant will undergo 
changes and repairs, and as soon as pos 
sible twenty printing units will be in 


stalled. (May) 


Shamrock Industries, San Jose, Cal._— 
The first unit of a paper products plant 
is being constructed with a capitalization 
of $500,000. It will be used in the manu 
facture of paper napkins, waxed paper 
lunch rolls, toilet tissue and paper towels. 
Machinery equipment installation is ex- 
pected to begin this month. Plans to 
build two additional plants have also been 
announced, one near Los Angeles, and 
one in the Pacific Northwest. (August) 


Southern Kraft Division (International 
Paper Co.), Camden, Ark—CPA has 
approved the building of a $239,000 ad- 
dition to the Camden plant, which will 
make possible an increase of 51,000 tons 
in the output of pulp. (October) 


Southern Paperboard Corp., Savannah, 
Ga.—This company (a subsidiary of 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.) will build a $9,- 
000,000 sulphate pulp and paperboard 
mill which will have a daily capacity of! 
450 tons, or about 135,000 tons of con- 
tainer board per year. Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper Co. has a substantial in- 
terest in the new company. The wood- 
land operations incident to logging the 
mill will be carried on by Gair Woodlands 
Corp., a subsidiary of Southern Paper- 
board Corp., with a paid-in capital of $2, 
000,000. (This project was first announced 
late in 1945 by Gair-Santee Corp. At that 
time it was expected the plant would be 
located at Orangeburg, S. C.) (April) 


Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kav 
kauna, Wis.—An addition to one of its 
machine rooms is planned. This addition 
is to house another paper machine which 
is expected to be in operation during the 
summer of 1947. (July) 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga.—Plans to construct a new box plant 
have been announced. The new unit which 
will provide a fully integrated operation 
from wood pile to kraft corrugated ship’ 
ping containers will be of brick and steel 
construction and will cover an area of 
about 160,000 square feet. (August) 

Construction on electrical precipitator 
equipment has begun. The cost of the 
equipment and rearrangement of breech 
ing to the present stacks will cost approxi’ 
mately $500,000 (August) 
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GIVING “WINGS” 
TO PRODUCTION 


Here is the stock handling equipment that gives “wings” 
to production in the new Puseyjones Machines. Look 
at these fabricated steel weldments, custom-built to 
meet the requirements of tonnage, trim and product. 
Here are Flow-Spreaders, Flow Boxes, Slices, Up-Flow 
Head Boxes, Secondary Head Boxes—all stainless clad 
or Neoprene lined—and all designed to smooth the 
stock approach to the wire. 
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The improved stock handling built into each new 
Puseyjones Machine is a result of the lessons learned in 
four years of war-time research and development, com- 
bined with expert craftsmanship. Result: better quality 
and bigger tonnages for you. 


Among the new machines under construction by 

Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 

nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 

Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 

bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 

my | for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 

of its are under construction for the manufacture of M. G. 
— \sbae Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 
g the 









During the next few months these machines will go 
into production in North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Florida, Georgia, New York and California, as well as 
in Mexico and Sweden. 





nnah, 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 
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United Paperboard Co., New York 
City—This company will move a carton 
plant from Urbana, Ohio, to Springfield, 
Ohio, and it is stated the capacity will be 
tripled. (May) 


U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago—An 
expansion program has been announced 
which will total about $42,000,000. A 
new insulation and hardboard plant is to 
be built at Alta Vista, Virginia. It is 
expected new plants also will be built for 
the production of insulating wool and 
acoustical products. As part of the pro- 
gram, five plants are already under con’ 
struction. (January) 


Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
—Following purchase of the mill by J. S. 
Hartman, president of Barclay Tissue 
Corp., it was announced that plans are 
under way for expansion of the plant. 
(May) 

Warrensburg Pulp and Paper Co., War- 
rensburg, N. Y.— This mill is being 
changed over to make kraft stock. It is 
expected that during the summer an addi- 
tional mill will be erected and another 
paper machine installed. (May) 

Western Waxed Paper Co., Portland, 
Ore.—This company (a subsidiary of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation) has be- 
gun construction of a $50,000 project 
which will increase its capacity about one- 
third. (August) 

Western Waxed Paper Company, Port- 
land, Ore—CPA approval has been given 
this company to construct a $74,000 office 
building. (January) 

Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass.—An 
extensive program of mill improvement 
with construction beginning immediately 
on a new finishing machinery building has 
been announced. Completion of the pro- 
ject is expected to take several months. 
(September) 

West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.—The former Cascade Paper Com- 
pany mill on Chambers Creek, idle for the 
past nine years, has been purchased by 
this company for a price in excess of $1,- 
000,000. Several hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be spent for modernizing and 
remodeling the plant for newsprint pro- 
duction. (June) 


Sd 


HEARST CORP. HAS ACQUIRED 
HALIFAX POWER & PULP CO. 


A recent announcement states that 
the Hearst Corporation, of New York 
City, has acquired the assets of Hali- 
fax Power & Pulp Company, Sheet 
Harbour, Nova Scotia. The amount 
of the transaction was not disclosed. 
This plant was formerly the property 
of A. P. W. Pulp & Power Company, 
Ltd. It has been controlled by the 
Fox brothers and J. E. L. Duquet. 

Included in the sale is the ground- 
wood pulp mill, estimated capacity 
30,000 tons annually; 200 square 
miles of Halifax company timber lim- 
its, and an adjoining 40,000 acres for- 
merly belonging to International 
Paper Company. 


FINANCIAL 


>>> A VIOLENT PLUNGE in 
stock market prices late in February 
took away some of the gains that had 
been registered in paper mill issues dur- 
ing the first weeks of the month. The 
net result was that prices at the end 
of the month were about at the levels 
at the beginning of the period. 
American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net income in 1946 was $305,- 
818 as against $150,611 in 1945. 


Celotex Corporation—Net income 
for three months ended January 31 
was $1,529,662 as compared with 
$366,684 in the same quarter a year 
ago. 

Container Corporation of America 
—Company’s annual statement for 
past year shows net profit of $7,165,- 
§61 for 1946, as compared $2,026,103 
in 1945. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation— 
Net earnings for nine months ended 
January 31 were $9,780,540 as com- 
pared with $5,706,189 in the compar- 
able period a year ago. 

Eastern Corporation—Net profit in 
1946 was $695,791 as against $466,- 
021 the previous year. 

P. H. Glatfelter Company—Net in- 
come in 1946 was $365,674 as com- 
pared with $182,423 a year ago. 

Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc.—Net in- 
come for 1946 was $414,273 com- 
pared with $145,195 the preceding 
year. 

Kimberly-Clark Cor poration—Net 
income for the year ended December 
31 was $4,267,415 as compared with 
$2,446,599 a year ago. 

Marathon Corporation—Net _ in- 
come for three months ended January 
31 was $1,130,837 as compared with 
$757,665 for the same period a year 
ago. 

Paraffine Companies—Net income 
for six months ended December 31 
was $1,530,625 as against $88,805 
for the same period a year ago. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for 1946 was 
$1,320,507 as against $602,624 a year 
ago. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
profits in 1946 were $1,610,636 as 
compared with $609,002 a year ago. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
income for nine months ended Feb- 
ruary 8 was $813,958. 

United States Gypsum Company— 
Net income for 1946 was $12,413,- 
955 as compared with $4,352,183 in 
1945. 

United Wallpaper Inc.—Net in- 
come for 1946 was $1,677,450 as 
against $292,561 a year ago. 

S. D. Warren Company—Net in- 
come in 1946 was $1,597,370 as 
against $461,256 in 1945. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Com pany—Net income for the quar- 
ter ended January 31 was $2,210,622 
as compared with $1,112,404 in the 
same quarter a year ago. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Feb. Jan. 27 
A.P.W. Products 55g 
Celotex 
Same Preferred ... 
Certain-Teed Products 18% 
Champion P&F Co. .. 25% 23% 
Same Preferred ....*109-110% 110% 
Container Corp. ...... 46% 42% 
Cont. Diamond 4 11% 
Crown Zellerbach .... 30% 30 
Same Preferred ..*107-108% *10614-108 
Same $4 Preferred.. 119 *11814-122 
Dixie Vortex 33 32 
Same ‘A"’ 
Robert Gair Co. 
Same Preferred .... 
Gaylord Container ... 7% 
Same Preferred ....*100-115 
International Paper .. 49 
Same Preferred ....*104-104% 
Kimberly-Clark 27 
Same Preferred .... 114 
McAndrews & Forbes.*37%4-28% 
Marathon * 27% 
Masonite 
Mead Corp. : 
Same Preferred .... 
Same 2d Preferred. . 
National Container ... 
Paraffine Cos. 
Same Preferred .... 
Rayonier, Inc. ........ 
Same Preferred .... 
Scott Paper 
Same Preferred .... 
Sutherland Paper .... 
Union Bag & Paper.. 
U. S. Gypsum 
Same Preferred .... 
United Wall Paper.... 
Same Preferred ....*5 
West Va. P&P Co. ... 
Same Preferred .... 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 34% han sae 
Chempion P&F Co.,3% .... 103% 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Writing 9% ones 
Great Northern 6 

Hummel Ross 

i TE thpeondeso<ce 

Taggart 


*4%-5% 


29% 
20% -201% 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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PROCESS DEVELOPED FOR 
RECOVERING LACTIC ACID 
FROM SULPHITE MILL WASTE 


A process for converting paper mill 
wastes into useful industrial products 
has been developed by Reid Leonard 
and W. H. Peterson, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The process converts 
sulphite waste largely into lactic acid, 
a chemical used in making lacquer, 
tanning leather, processing certain 
feods, and for other industrial pur- 
poses. 

About 285 pounds of lactic acid 
and 75 of acetic acid can be made 
from 2,000 gallons of sulphite waste, 
the amount obtained from a ton of 
spruce wood pulp, according to 
Mr. Peterson. American paper mills 
dump about six billion gallons of sul- 
phite waste liquor into rivers and lakes 
each year, he said. 

The university has thoroughly 
tested methods of fermenting paper 
mill wastes to produce lactic acid, but 
more work remains to be done on 
means of recovering the acid. Mr. 
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THERE’S NO WASTE MOTION when a 
Seybold “Sixty” is on the job. Feature after 
feature of this modern new line of mill 
trimmers and spacers is designed to con- 
serve the operator’s time and energy... 
allowing more hours per day for pro- 
ductive work. 

Take the exclusive Seybold Clamp Pres- 
sure Unit shown at the left. Controlled by 
foot pedals, a simple pumping motion 
changes clamping pressure instantly. No 
tools are needed. Saves time. Saves energy. 
A shadow gauge registers pressure reading. 


Still other features save time in other ways. 


Remember, tonnage is increased as un- 
necessary steps are eliminated. Help your 
operators save time and energy. Why 
not talk it over with a Harris-Seybold 


representative? 





HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Harris-Seybold Company ¢ General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
IS PRESSES - SEYBOLD MILL TRIMMERS AND AUTO-SPACERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 











Peterson said trials on a pilot-plant 
scale are needed to iron out remaining 
problems and to determine the econ- 
omy of the process. 

The university research was sup- 
ported by a Wisconsin paper manufac- 
turer under an industrial fellowship 
agreement. 
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CIVIC MOVEMENT IN GEORGIA 
WOULD COMBINE THE HERTY 
LAB. WITH STATE UNIV. 


A resolution proposed by Peter Roe 
Nugent, mayor of Savannah, Georgia, 
and passed by the city council of 
Savannah on January 8, suggests an 
alliance be formed whereby the Herty 
Laboratory be removed to the Hunter 
Field Branch of the University of 
Georgia to provide the nucleus for the 
development of a course in pulp and 
paper engineering. 

This movement would establish a 
paper center in the South co-ordinated 
with educational facilities for the 
training of the youth of that section. 

The resolution has been submitted 
to the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

a 


>>> THE WIRE TIE Division of 
the St. Regis Sales Corporation has 


moved its production facilities from 
Oswego, New York, to Cleveland, a 
more strategic location for its raw 
material supply. The move also will 
make available to the Engineering & 
Machine Division at Oswego additional 
floor space needed for its expanded 
operations in the manufacture of valve 
bag-filling machines. 
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NEWLY FORMED COMPANY 
WILL OPERATE EDDY MILL 
AT THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


The No. 1 mill of the Eddy Paper 
Corporation, Three Rivers, Michigan, 
has been purchased by the Triune Pa- 
per Box Company, of Chicago. John 
Plantefaber, Kalamazoo, is president 
of the latter company. 

The mill at Three Rivers manufac- 
tures bristol board; it has one 80-inch 
cylinder machine, with a daily capac- 
ity of 30 tons. General offices of the 
Eddy Corporation have been in Chi- 
cago; the plant at Three Rivers has 
been operated from White Pigeon, 
Michigan, where the company’s No. 
2 mill is located. 

A new company, formed as a Mich- 
igan corporation and known as the 
Rocky River Paper Mill, will operate 
the plant at Three Rivers. General 
offices for both the Triune Paper Box 
Company and the Rocky River Paper 
Mill will be located in Chicago. John 
Plantefaber is president of the new 
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company. Earl Schneider, who has 
been vice president in charge of paper 
mills for the Eddy company and also 
has been manager of the mills at Three 
Rivers and White Pigeon, will be man- 
ager of the new company. John W. 
Kieckhefer is president of the Eddy 
Paper Corporation. 

It is stated there will be no change 
in policy or personnel of the Three 
Rivers mill. It is also stated that an im- 
provement program is being planned. 
Both the newly formed Rocky River 
Paper Mill and the Triune Paper Box 
Company will operate as separate 


corporations. 
* 


MILPRINT PLANS FOR NEW 
HAVANA PACKAGING PLANT 


Rafael Oriol, vice president and sales 
manager of Compania Impresora Mil- 
print de Cuba, recently visited the 
Milwaukee headquarters of Milprint, 
Inc., to complete arrangements for a 
new plant at Havana. 

Mr. Oriol said the largest markets 
for packaging in his country are the 
candy and textile industries, with con- 
siderable markets also in coffee bags. 

Another recent visitor at the Mil- 
waukee plant was H. S. Brinsmade, 
who represents Milprint in Caracas, 
Venezuela. He made a study of the 
latest packaging and printing tech- 
niques for use in the Venezuelan plant, 
while visiting Milwaukee. 

* 
>>> FOREST FIRES increased 111 
per cent in Wisconsin during 1946 
as compared with 1945. However, 
the total area affected was 13 per cent 
smaller, according to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department. Railroads 
were blamed for causing 30 per cent 
of the fires and destroying 16 per cent 
of the total acres burned. Smokers 
and careless campers followed as chief 
causers of fire damage, while lightning, 
ordinarily blamed for many blazes, 
caused only 1 per cent of all fires. 
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HAWAIIAN COMPANY WILL 

EXPAND—INCREASE ITS 
PRODUCTION 50 PER CENT 
New units are planned by Hawaiian 
Cane Products, Limited, Hilo, Hawaii, 
U. S. A., which will increase produc- 

tion approximately 50 per cent. 
This announcement direct from the 
company( under date of January 22, 
1947) states that the program includes 
a 5,000-kw. G-E steam turbine to- 
gether with accessories, some expansion 
of the steam plant, and the addition 
of one new digester and several re- 
finers. Including extentions to build- 
ings and other small units, the total 
investment will approximate $400,000. 
A change in transporting products 


from plant to the dock is also antici- 
pated. Substitution of trucking, which 
will consist of company-owned trac- 
tors and semitrailers instead of rail 
haul, will require an additional invest- 
ment of around $100,000. 
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BOOK DONATIONS ASKED 
TO RESTORE WAR-DAMAGED 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIES 


An appeal has been directed to en- 
gineers of the United States to con- 
tribute to the drive to help restore 
war-damaged or destroyed technical 
libraries in Europe, Asia, and the 
Philippines. 

This work is being promoted by the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the Engineers Joint Council. Se- 
lected used technical books and period- 
icals are needed, and money will be 
accepted for the purchase of new 
books. Checks should be sent to Joseph 
Pope, chairman of the Book Commis- 
sion, Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Donors of books should send lists giv- 
ing title and author to the same ad- 
dress, but the books should not be 
shipped until full instructions are re- 
ceived. Donors of books will be fur- 
nished with bookplates with space to 


enter their names. 
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IMPORT COMMITTEE NOTES 

Customs officials have taken on a 
number of pending problems involv- 
ing imports, according to Warren B. 
Bullock, manager of the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Indus- 
try. His report also shows that im- 
ports of various papers increased rap- 
idly during 1946. Book and ground- 
wood printing papers led the list with 
81,000 tons imported as compared 
with 30,000 tons in 194, and 9,000 
tons in 1938, before the reduction of 
duty through a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Canada. Kraft paper ship- 
ments from Finland rose to 7,500 tons 
in 1946, as against 750 tons in 1945, 
and imports of tissue paper doubled. 
Considerable quantities of basic photo- 
graphic paper and baryta coated paper 
for photographic use have increaed 
sharply. 

Special cases decided by Custom of- 
ficials follow: 

Powdered alpha pulp was held to 
be dutiable as a manufacture of pulp, 
and dutiable, not duty free as pulp 
as claimed by a Philadelphia importer 

Lampshade parchment imported at 
Philadelphia was held to be dutiable at 
2 cents per pound and 10 per cent as 
vegetable parchment, and not ad- 
mitted at 10 per cent as paperboard 

Duplicator paper from Canada was 
held to be dutiable as writing paper 
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The values in doing business with one of the 
hundreds of well-established, progressive 
Fairbanks-Morse pump dealers are many: 

First, of course, you gain immediate 
advantages from the intensive research, 
skilled productive techniques and well- 
developed service organizatien that have 
long been identified with the Fairbanks- 
Morse name. 

Too, you gain the long-term advantages 
of continued aid in keeping your pumps on 
the job—continued benefits from the wide- 
spread, quickly available Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer organization. 

For a pump that’s to give high efficiency 
yeor after year, buy from the dealer who 
will stand by you, year after year. See your 
Fairbanks-Morse pump dealer for all your 
pumping requirements. 


A name worth remembering 
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at 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
not as printing paper at one-fifth of 
1 per cent per pound and § per cent 
as printing paper, the claim of the 
importer 

Corrugated paperboard, scored for 
folding, was classified as a manufac- 
ture of paper dutiable at 35 per cent, 
and not, as claimed as container board 
at 20 per cent 

Blanks for jacquard board were 
classified at 35 per cent as manufac- 
tures of paperboard, and not admitted 
as paper board at 10 per cent as 
claimed by the importer 

Paperboard from Canada, claimed 
to be dutiable at 10 per cent as plain 
board, was classified as vat-lined board 
at a higher rate 

Screening paper for case lining, im- 
ported from Canada was classified at 
30 per cent as paper not specially pro- 
vided for, and not admitted as wrap- 
ping paper at 25 per cent 

Novel news from Canada was class- 
ified as printing paper, and not at the 
higher rate for cover paper 

Airmail envelopes from Cuba were 
classified at 30 cents per pound as 
made of lithographed paper, plus 15 
per cent as lithographed envelopes, 
not tissue paper at 4 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent, plus 15 per cent for 
lithography. 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(January, 1947) 


It is customary for the trade press 
to begin the year by reviewing the ac- 
tivities of the past year. Generally, 
the prospects for 1947 appear brighter 
than the record of past experience 
portends. For once, the process ap- 
pears to be reversed; the year just 
ended proved much worse than was 
expected, and the year ahead is defi- 
nitely bleak in its prospects. Although 
many writers reviewing the past year 
in Britain’s industrial activities evade 
the trend in events and base their op- 
timism for the future upon the fact 
that the indication of hard times surely 
foretells an upward turn for business 
—the true opinion of the forecasters 
and of the nation’s businessmen, out- 
side the paper industry, centers upon 
the belief that the nation is headed 
for disaster as a result of state controls 
and of the schemes for the national- 
ization of industry. 

Granted that political discussions 
are arbitrary, at best, nevertheless, 
those ‘nterested in the future of the 
Britis. paper trade find it necessary to 
evalua national politics and its effect 
upon i.dustry. Briefly, no good news 
will come from the British paper in- 
dustry during 1947 unless there is a 
complete reversal in national ideology. 
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One bright London newspaper fixes 
the time for the impending disaster as 
this spring. By the time these notes 
are published, readers will have had 
the opportunity to evaluate the fore- 
cast as a matter of fact. The govern- 
ment faced the year issuing a white 
paper warning that disaster was im- 
minent and offered as a remedy an 
intensification of labor effort to speed 
up production. Following through on 
this warning, it would warrant tak- 
ing a stand with the optimists con- 
trary to the governmental dogma. 

The bleak prospects forecast for this 
New Year are already becoming a 
reality with the British paper trade. 
Coal deliveries were held up by a spell 
of fog and frost, and every paper mill 
is operating on the barest marginal 
supplies—virtually hand to mouth. 
Further delays in coal deliveries will 
mean disaster. 


[ Britain’s current coal crisis will un- 
doubtedly hamper its whole national 
economy. | 


Among the first mills to suffer from 
the coal shortage were the Hollins Mill 
at Darwen belonging to the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers, Limited, and the Dart- 
ford Paper Mills. The government’s 
priority plan for releasing coal sup- 
plies places the public service indus- 
tries, gas and electrical, and the food 
manufacturers high up in the schedule. 
The paper industry is in the lower 
brackets, and will doubtless be in a 
more difficult position as the coal 
shortage continues. 


The coal crisis was followed by a 
transportation strike which so affected 
the newsprint manufacturers that the 
London papers had only one-week’s 
supply. Fortunately, the strike was 
of short duration, and the paper trade 
has settled down to contemplation of 
the next license period (March to 
June). Expectations for this period 
indicated a further cut in production, 
due not only to the coal shortage, but 
also to the shortage of raw materials. 
Meanwhile, it would appear that as 
the matter of material supplies becomes 
more acute, the demands by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office seem to 
increase. For example, the December 
list of books published by that office 
included some fifty items covering 
German industry. Such publications 
are above the requirements already ex- 
panded by the needs of an increased 
civil service. 

Board of trade returns for 1945 and 
1946 are indicative of the hardships 
the paper industry endured during 
those years. Raw materials imports 
for 1945 were 38 per cent of those 
for 1938, and in 1946, imports were 
only 48 per cent of the 1938 totals. 
The figures for 1938 can hardly be 





judged as a norm since that year was 
half spent in carrying on the European 
War. Imports of paper and paper- 
board declined during 1945 and 1946 
from 32 to 30 per cent of 1938. Ex- 
ports were a bit brighter showing an 
increase of 20 per cent in 1945 of the 
1938 export level, and 6442 per cent 
in 1946; but these figures are far short 
of the desired export rate of 175 per 
cent ratio of the 1938 totals. 

The end of lend-lease is undoubt- 
edly the cause for the lowered import 
rate of paper and paperboard since it 
is observed that in 1945, the United 
States shipped 75,547 tons to Britain, 
and in 1946, this figure was lowered 
to 4,499 tons. Canadian and New- 
foundland shipments to Britain show 
the following returns: From Canada, 
Britain received 126,942 tons in 1945, 
and in 1946, 99,247 tons; from New- 
foundland 110,819 tons in 1945, and 
42,021 tons in 1946. The import of 
kraft board presents an interesting ob- 
servation. In 1946, the United States 
shipped Britain 923 tons, and Canada 
shipped 10,763 tons; but in 1938, 
Britain received from the United 
States 14,064 tons, and from Canada 
4,407 tons. 

The importation of chemical wood 
in 1946 was down approximately 300,- 
000 tons from 1938 level, and receipts 
of mechanical wood were down ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons. Esparto 
grass imports reached 107,000 tons, yet 
this figure is 200,000 tons short of 
1938. It is hoped that grass imports 
will reach the prewar level during 
1947. 

Newsprint imports for 1946 reached 
104,563 tons, or 23% per cent of 
1938; and newsprint exports were re- 
ported at 15,364 tons. Transparent 
cellulose exports for 1938 were 895 
tons while in 1946 this trade rose to 
the export level of 4,932 tons. Coated 
paper rose in 1946 to 17,900 tons ex- 
ported as compared with 7,000 tons 
previously shipped from the country. 
It is apparent that British coated papers 
find ready buyers in the export mar- 
ket, and .it is believed that but for 
the shortage of materials and other re- 
strictions affecting the industry with 


- Japan and Germany out of the com- 


petition, Britain’s exports would be 
higher. 
© 


>>> THREE NEW UNITS for 
sustained yield have been announced 
by the United States Forest Service 
at Portland, Oregon. One unit will be 
developed in co-operation with Ray- 
onier, Inc., involving national forest 
and private timberlands near Forks, 
Washington. Forest products from 
this unit will be used to sustain 
the mills at Port Angeles, Washington. 
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VOTING STOCK OF FRELOX 
SHINGLE ACQUIRED BY 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 


The Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
has advised the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that its subsidiary, 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, has 
acquired fifty per cent of the voting 
stock of Frelox Shingle Company, at 
a cost of $25,000. The acquisition of 
the stock was consummated in Sep- 
tember. 

In addition to the voting stock, the 
Zellerbach Paper Company has ob- 
tained without monetary consideration 
an option to purchase an additional 
two per cent of such shares. An agree- 
ment has also been effected between 
the Zellerbach organization and the 
shareholders of the balance of Frelox 
voting shares which will allow Zeller- 
bach the right to designate two of the 
three directors of the Frelox Shingle 


Corporation. 
+ 


>> CROWDED CONDITIONS at 
the plant of the Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion (International Paper Co.) , Cam- 
den, Arkansas, have necessitated mov- 
ing the offices of Woodland and Wood 
Procurement Divisions into the town 
of Camden, where they are now lo- 
cated in the Green Building above the 
offices of the Camden News. 
- 

VERMONT USES NEW METHODS 

AGAINST BUDWORM DAMAGE 


The fight against the budworm has 
been intensified this past winter in 
Vermont’s Green Mountain National 
Forest. Thousands of dollars are being 
spent to save even more thousands of 
dollars worth of the spruce and fir 
stands which have been threatened by 
budworm damage. 

Forestry authorities state that in 
place of the usual policy of thinning 
out the dense stands of timber, large 
areas of overmature and decadent bal- 
sam, including a small percentage of 
spruce have been cut and hauled 
away. It is estimated that during the 
past few years, Canada has lost nearly 
$75,000,000 because of the budworm. 


. 


>>> A NEW SULPHITE digester, 
recently installed at the Port Angeles 
(Wash.) plant of Rayonier, Inc., is 
believed to be the first commercial 
alloy-lined sulphite digester of its type 
in use. It is all steel, of welded con- 
struction, and with an interior lining 
of modified Type No. 316 stainless 


steel. 
= 





SODIUM SULPHATE 
SODIUM CARBONATE 


For Immediate Sale 


In natural surface lake deposits located in 
Wyoming, just off Highway 287, midway be- 
tween Casper and Rawlins; has never been 
accurately surveyed; high spot estimates indi- 
cate at least 500,000 tons of sulphate and 
28,000 tons of carbonate waiting for develop- 
ment; any reasonable offer, preferably on 
royalty basis, will be considered; inquiries for 


further detail invited. 


NATRONA ALKALI 
COMPANY 


Room 9026 Du Pont Building 


Wilmington (98), Delaware 





>>» SMOKE ELIMINATION is be- 
ing undertaken by the Fox Paper Com- 








pany, Lockland, Ohio, at a cost of 
$150,000. 
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NEW KRAFT MILL IN MEXICO 





(The following colorful description of 
Atenquique is taken from an article en- 
titled ‘“‘Wood Survey for New Mexican 
Mill,“ which appeared in the October, 
1946, issue of this magazine. The author, 
L. A. Nix, gave a complete and compre- 
hensive treatment of Mexican timber- 
lands and specifically of forest re- 
sources available to the new Atenquique 
mill.) 





In 1941, a group of business men 
in Guadalajara (in the State of Jal- 
isco) with a prominent financial or- 
ganization incorporated the Compania 
Industrial de Atenquique S. A. to 
build a kraft paper mill. This mill 
plans to manufacture chemical pulp 
paper, caustic soda, etc. The place 
selected for building the mill was at 
Atenquique in the State of Jalisco. 
Atenquique is a small Indian village 
on the Mexican National Railway 
running between Guadalajara and 
Manzanillo, a port on the Pacific coast. 
The town is about 125 miles southwest 
of Guadalajara, the capital of the 
State of Jalisco. Guadalajara is the 
second largest city in Mexico and is 
an important manufacturing and 
trading center. It is reported that 


there are two or three more mills be- 
ing built at the present time and will 
be in production at an early date. 


The Compania Industrial de Aten- 
quique company is building a modern 
up-to-date mill surrounded by an at- 
tractive townsite filled with homes of 
novel design for their employees, with 
churches, recreational centers, trad- 
ing centers, hotel and other facilities 
for making life healthy and enjoyable. 
The elevation of the town is about 
3,500 feet and the climate is ideal. 
It never gets excessively hot nor does 
it ever get cold. The scenery sur- 
rounding the mill and townsite is 
impressive. 

The town is situated at the junction 
of the Tuxpan and Atenquique rivers. 
The river valleys are canyons. High 
towering walls hedge in the village 
and as one looks north, he sees two 
towering, mist shrouded volcanic 
peaks towering 12,000 feet. The vol- 
canoes are active. Steam issues from 
the craters. Pine forests clothe the 
sides of these towering giants. From 
the river valley, switch back roads 
climb the sides of the canyon walls. 
Stringed instrument music mingles 
with the rattle of the riveting ham- 
mers. Customs and costumes of old 
Mexico mingle with the modern in- 
dustrial activities in connection with 
the construction of the mill and the 
logging in an interesting and impres- 
sive manner. Women in native dress 
with baskets on their heads wander 
from house to house selling food of 
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Sketch showing location of Atenquique in Mexico 


various kinds. Packs of burros can 
be seen winding down the switch back 
roads from the ranches on top of the 
barancas with pack saddle loads hang- 
ing on their sides. Herds of cattle 
come down the roads to the river to 
drink, herded by cowboys wearing the 
large sombreros. At night one sees 
in the native quarters, little fires flash- 
ing here and there in the darkness; 
the peons are cooking their supper out 
under the stars. They sit around the 
little fires with serapes wrapped 
round their shoulders and big som- 
breros on their heads. A _ simple, 
kindly folk living close to nature as 
they have lived for a thousand years 
and trying to adjust themselves to the 
ways of the modern industrial world. 


oe 


AFA PROPOSAL TO MEET 
FOREST PROBLEMS BASED 
ON A NATION-WIDE SURVEY 

A broad program for the develop- 
ment of forest lands in the United 

States to meet continuing high-level 

requirements for wood and wood prod- 

ucts was proposed February 7 by the 

American Forestry Association. The 

proposals climaxed a nation-wide sur- 

vey of the effects of war drains on 
the country’s timberlands and their 
capacity to meet postwar needs. 
Keynoting the need for greatly in- 
creased co-operative action by state, 
federal and private interests, the asso- 
ciation’s program, submitted to its 
membership for approval, calls for 
greater emphasis on state and private 
responsibility in the handling of for- 
est producing lands, including state 
action to curb destructive timber cut- 
ting; a record-breaking tree planting 
project of 20 million acres during the 
next 12 years; greatly intensified ac- 
tion to bring all forest lands under 
protection from fire; and a vigorous 
nation-wide expansion of forestry edu- 
cation, including advice and _ tech- 
nical assistance to the four million 
owners of small forest properties who 
control 57 per cent of the commer- 


cial forest land of the United States. 

In dealing with the problems of 
small forest owners, expansion of ad- 
vice and technical assistance with vig- 
orous federal leadership is prop sed. 
The basis for co-operative action would 
include conduct of educational activ- 
ities by state extension services, with 
state departments of forestry direct- 
ing action programs and services on 
the ground under federal and state 
agreements defining the limits of free 
public aid. Forest owners and indus- 
tries would contribute to this effort 
by instructing woods operators and 
raw material suppliers in good forest 
practices. — 

The association stated that its 30- 
point program is essentially a state- 
ment of policies. These, it asserts, 
must be put into effect by public, leg- 
islative and administrative actions and 
by the supporting activities of indus- 
tries, civic-minded organization and 
public-spirited citizens in all fields of 
American life. An American Forestry 
Council is proposed to bring such 
groups together for concerted action. 


. 


>>> WORK IS PROCEEDING at 
Mobile, Alabama, on the new multi- 
wall bag plant announced last year 
by Arkell & Smith, Canajoharie, New 
York (Cf. P.I. and P.W., Sept., 1947). 
The fireproof brick and steel building 
has been designed by Rust Engineer- 
ing Company. The building will in- 
clude a manufacturing area and air- 
conditioned office; it will be equipped 
with fluorescent lighting and a sprink- 
ler system. 
oe 


>>> FOR THE THIRD TIME the 
basic “Scotch” Cellulose Tape patent 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, was held valid and 
infringed when a ruling was made by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago recently. The judgments of 
the District Court were affirmed and 
the four defendants in the case were 
charged with infringement. 
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You Can SEE That 


It's ONLY the SIDE of a V-Belt 


That Grips the Pulley and 
Gets the Wear! 


Look at a V-Belt in its sheave and you see at once that the 
sides of the belt do all the gripping on the pulley and get all the 
wear against the sheave-groove wall. 





Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all the power delivered 
by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, it's the sides—and the 
sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver the power 
to it. 


That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of the | 


ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


—and Here Is How the 


CONCAVE SIDE 


*REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 
and Lengthens Belt Life! 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the 
life of the belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordi- 
nary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the mid- 
dle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave 
Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That 
is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving 
you so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can 
possibly give. 


* More Important NOW That STRONGER 


Tension Members are Used 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts having much 
stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon Cords and Flexible 
Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to 
transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with heavier loading 
on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave Side is more important today 
than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Denver, U.S. A. 
“World's Largest Maker of V-Belts” 
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: Straight Sided 
| How Stenignt Sided 
V-Belt Bulges 
When pending Around 
Its Pulley ORES 


ou can actually feel the bulging’ of a 
straight-sided V-Belt by hosting the sides 
m your aes and thumb and then 


i 

| Gates V-Belt with 
' Patented Concave 
i Sidewall 


| Showing How Concave 
Side of Gates vomecs 
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THE COTTRELL PROCESS OF 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 





i 


EK OR GAS CLEANING, smoke abatement and removal of dust, 


fume, tar and other suspended matter from gas, there has been 


one universally accepted process for more than thirty years. In an- 
swer to your special problem, a Cottrell installation incorporating 
this rich experience in research, development and worldwide oper- 


ation means the complete fulfillment of your requirements. 


Tso 


| ern 











RESEARCH CORPORATION 


‘ 





NEW YORK 17: 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 3: 122 $0. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Paper, too, must wear a better coat if it is to 
come up to the standards required in the pro- 
duction of high-grade coated finishes. And its 
manufacture—at the speed demanded—calls 
for a Calcium Carbonate of high quality. 
Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
is unequaled—in brightness . . . in hiding power 
and ink absorption . . . in freedom from grit 
and abrasiveness . . . in the uniformity essential 
to quality coating. The scientifically developed 








WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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good taste requires a better coat 


Wyandotte process makes it a superlative 
paper-coating pigment. 

This superiority of Wyandotte Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonate is a result of the years that 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation has spent 
in the business of producing Calcium Carbo- 
nate. When you choose the Wyandotte Prod- 
uct, you’re not experimenting . .. you’re 
benefiting by our long experience. 

TECHNICAL BULLETINS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


° OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES be 


























yandotte 


pe Deer Sar as Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Bicarbonate of Soda * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride © Chlorine 


Hydrogen * Sodium Zincates * Aromatic Intermediates * Dry ice * Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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FPLEXONICS* at work 


DAMPENING VIBRATION and NOISE 
in piping systems 





PROBLEM: Operating personnel in a large power plant was experi- 
encing equipment damage due to vibration and failures of pipe lines 
carrying compressed air to various plant stations. The problem was a 

to locate the source of trouble and correct it. *the science of FLEXONICS 
“The controlled bending of thin 


metals for use under varying condi- 


SOLUTION: Chicago Metal Hose engineers were consulted and through 
their knowledge of the science of FLEXONICS,* recommended the 
installation of Rex Vibra-Sorbers at determinable locations in the 
piping system. 


tions of temperature, pressure, vibra- 
tion and corrosion” . . . is exempli- 
fied in the basic products of Chicago 


RESULT: Line failures ceased when transmitted vibration was absorbed : 
Metal Hose Corporation. 


by Rex Vibra-Sorbers (available in various alloys). Disturbing noise 
also was eliminated. When you have a vibration problem, ask fora 
C.M.H. engineer and he’ll help you reach a satisfactory solution! 











LEADER IN THE SCIENCE OF FLEXONICS 


~~ 
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Double -strand Jeffrey PW i372? Chain with $-212 
Spurs (both patented), designed especially for log 
handling, provide a wide conveyor for large capac- 
ities and grab loading. Condition pictured requires 
heavy chain and non-breakable spurs. Note in the 
close-up, the ruggedness of the formed steel $-212 
Spurs. 
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¥ 
Complete Line of 
Materiaj Handling 

Processing and 
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PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


Titeelsslele- bate 


EGWLATED 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, inc. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


| 


1947 
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FOR THE MOLE 


Uncontrolled penetration is excellent, from the stand- 
point of a mole — but with gloss ink printing in box 
making, the printer will appreciate your paperboard ¢ 
being sized with KELGIN. 


KELGIN, the modern algin surface sizing agent, con- 
trols the penetration of printing ink oils and waxes. It 
insures full ink brilliance. It provides a faultless printing 
surface, of uniform smoothness and density. It is ideal cs 
for water box application in the calender stacks. It 
does not cause foaming—picking—sticking to the rolls. 





















KELGIN, a product of nature, is rigidly processed to 
produce consistently uniform results. Free of impurities, 
it will meet your most exacting formula requirements. 
You'll find it both easy to use and economical in use! 





20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-6 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN —New York 
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MAYBE YOU’RE NOT INTERESTED IN PINEAPPLE JUICE 


... Out 


you may have the same problems of contamina- 
tion, corrosion, suspended solids and mechanical 
remote control which prompted the engineers of 
The Dorr Company to select Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves for the Dorrco De-lonization 
System for the new plant of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. in Honolulu. 


ISOLATED WORKING PARTS 


The flexible diaphragm isolates working parts of 
the valve from the fluid, preventing contamination 
or corrosion. 


CORROSION-PROOF LININGS 
A selection of diaphragm materials and also body 
linings of glass, porcelain, lead, rubber or synthetics 
to suit service requirements. 


STREAMLINED FLOW... POSITIVE CLOSURE 





Streamlined passage without pockets minimizes 
friction. Large area of contact of the diaphragm, Standard valve available in 
plus diaphragm resilience, permit positive closure screwed and flanged types. 
even when solids are trapped. 





Neoprene-lined, piston- 
. : operated valve specified by 
Write for catalog—Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves The Dorr Company for 


mechanical remote control. 
GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. L. 











Branch Warehouses 








Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Seattle 1, Wash. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Minneapolis 15, Minn. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Chicago 9, II. New York 17, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Sacramento 14, Cal. 
N. Kansas City 16, Mo. Providence 1, R. I. 
WHENEVER PIPING iS INVOLVED 
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NEW RICE BARTON 


Duplex Breast Roll 


gives greater control of sheet formation 


Patent applied for 





OLD NEW 
New Rice Barton Duplex Breast Roll elimi- 
nates sag, simplifies operation; we 
y 
HIGH SLICE ~~” HIGH SLICE 


0007 ~ 


Old type single breast roll showing wire sag 
between breast and table “a 



























































Ample space for suction box be- Micrometer adjustment on aux- 
tween breast roll and auxiliary  iliary breast roll permits horizontal 
breast roll, Wire may be changed and vertical adjustment while ma- 
without disturbing doctor blade chine is in operation, 
alignment, 


s 

















Longer wire life . . . better control of sheet formation . . . simplification 
of operation, are only a few of the advantages of the new Rice Barton 
Duplex Breast Roll. 

Designed by Rice Barton engineers to reduce span between breast 
roll and the first table roll, without wearing drag of forming board, and 
at the same time reducing wire deflection at this point. 

Check the explanatory diagrams... see how this level run of wire 
prevents the stock from running out at the edges... . note the elimination of 
cross shaft, gears, etc. . . . and the horizontal and vertical adjustments that 
can be made with the machine in operation. 


Po Write for further information 


Pus Tt TS 


Tice Aan don Zi POVUM ON 
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-B-M BRONZE PARTS 
BETTER BRONZE PAR 








Brake Shoe NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


ST.LOUIS > NEW YORK 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. * PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. * JERSEY CITY, N. J. * PORTSMOUTH, VA. * ST. PAUL, MINN. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, | 
tells his state’s story. 


**Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- | 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
undeveloped sections of this state. 





A SCENIC 
WONDERLAND 







“A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 
Our natural resources are practically un- 
touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 





* One of a series of advertisements * * * 
based on industrial opportunities 


in the states served by the Union — ‘ 
Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 


ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 
transportation ... 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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Direct, Acid, Basic, Sulphur, 

















and Tinting dyes for bleached 
or unbleached sulphite, ground- 
wood, kraft and rag pulps, and 
for bond, blotting, cover and 
twisting papers. Why not 
contact our technical repre- 
sentative, who will be glad to 
give you helpful information 
on any of these products? 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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PLURAL ACTION... 
Comblele war disoeision, Pasiitie war relemtion 
SINGULAR RESULT... 


(improved Sizing / 





Laboratory tests effectively demonstrate 
what users confirm . . . that Nopco Wax 
Sizes impart all-round water resist- 
ance to paper, paperboard, and fiber 
insulation board products. 


Yes, IMPROVED SIZING, because with Nopco* Wax Sizes, 
the finer-than-average particles (less than 1% micron) per- 
mit complete and intimate dispersion of the wax through 





NOPCO WAX SIZES are offered in two forms— 


the fiber mass. 


IMPROVED SIZING, also, because Nopco Wax Sizes when 
precipitated by alum (their alum sensitivity is remarkable) 
adhere to the fibers and stay there, assuring you positive 
wax retention. 


Nopco 2251-B Wax Emulsifier for mills preferring to 
make their own wax size. 

Nopco 2252 Wax Emulsion for ‘mills preferring a 
ready-made size. 


Write today for informative technical bulletins on Nopco 
2251-B and Nopco 2252. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Boston * HARRISON, N. J. « Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. 
Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO WAX SIZES 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BUT CAN I BUY IT? 


Even though some NOPCO produ 

nfi 
desired volume, we are co 
gradually better itself. wont 
keep you informed of any pee oo 
of the current situation on the NO 


MULSIFIER 
CT —NOPCO 2251-B WAX E 
| — NOPCO 2252 WAX SIZE 


ace 
DELIVERY —Present customers’ deliveries omen aig p 
with demands. Due to some tightness in raw a IE 
however, we are unable to accept new business 


but are glad to submit samples for testing. 


f raw materials. 
—__Based on present costs 0 7. 
haynes costs will immediately be reflected in our Pp 


ly. 
OUTLOOK —Eapect new installation to be completed shortly 
This will increase production facilities. 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH qp 


ects are not now available in the 


dent that the situation will 
we shall do our best to 
Here is a statement 


products advertised. 


Any decrease 
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Indicates, records and con- 
trols temperatures between 
—100°F. and 1200°F. 


SSeS See eS 


-100 








°, 
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Resists vibration and 
shock. 








Needs no careful leveling. 


Makes as many as four 
continuous temperature 
records on one chart. 


Provides a complete measuring system tor each 
temperature record—always connected and ready 
for immediate response. 


Simple a-c measuring bridge needs no battery. 


Sturdy inertia-free electronic unit which keeps the 
bridge in continuous balance replaces the usual 
Galvanometer and its attendant mechanism for step 
by step balancing. 

Strikes new high in easy accessibility 
and interchangeability of electronic, 
electrical and mechanical parts. Re- 
placement parts may be obtained 
as packaged units. 


A New Electronic 
Resistance Thermometer 
and Controller 


Offers choice of three controls—1. 
° Air; 2. Electronic; 3: Electric, On-Off. 


a, @ 


For details on this unusual electronic resistance ther- 
mometer, ask for Bulletin 230-A. 








w 
BAILEY METER COMPANY —oor 1 
1058 IVANHOE ROAD. ° . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO PRESSURE DENSITY 






Controls for Processing 
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A WEW Starch Stabilizer 











Stops Gelling 
Improves Flow 
Gives Uniform Consistency 


Sample on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., wc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y# 
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The Pressure Demand. 


>+> THE DEMAND FOR paper 
products continues at all-record high, 
and while the production and con- 
sumption of them in 1946 was at an 
all-time high, they were far from 
being adequate to fulfill the demand. 
As a result, the consumers at the open- 
ing of 1947 sought large tonnages 
which were not available. The nub of 
the demand and supply situation lies 
primarily with domestic production 
and is governed by the amount of 
wood pulp produced here at home. The 
wood pulp production in the United 
States in 1945 was 10,167,000 tons. 
For 1946, it was 10,604,000 tons, an 
increase of 437,000 tons or 4 per cent. 
The capacity in 1945 was 12,005,413 
tons—so, the production that year 
of 10,167,000 tons was 85 per cent 
of capacity, showing that we had fa- 
cilities to have produced more pulp. 

The wood pulp capacity for 1946 
was 12,127,164 tons. The production 
was 10,604,000 tons. Therefore, the 
production for that year was 87.4 per 
cent of capacity, showing a margin 
of facilities of 12.4 per cent. The 
increase in wood pulp capacity over 
1945 was 1 per cent. The increase in 
consumption of paper and board over 
1945 was 13 per cent. This shows 
a lag in the provision of new pulp in- 
stallation in this country to meet our 
mounting demand for pulp and paper 
products. 

If the production ‘of more paper 
products is to be increased in this 
country, we must have increased sup- 
plies of wood pulp. 

The sources of U. S. pulp supply 
are from wood pulp mills in this coun- 
try; wood pulp mills from outside 
this country; and from pulping other 
fibrous materials such as waste paper, 
straw, rags, flax, manilla, old rope and 
others. 

In 1946, these sources check out 
as follows: 





Tons 

Wood pulp domestic. . 10,604,000 

Wood pulp imports 1,795,000 

"12,699,000 

Less export ___ 39,000 

Wood pulp net tons 12,660,000 
Fibers other than wood 

pulp . nee 8,680,000 

Total tons “21,340,000 





From this aggregate of fiber ton- 
nage, the mills of the United States 
produced 19,179,335 tons of paper 
products. To this total should be 
added net imports of 3,232,141 tons, 
which gives us a total of 22,411,476 
tons available for U. S. consumers. 


Of our total available tonnage for 
consumption, more than 6,000,000 
tons of imported wood pulp products 
were included. This was made up 
principally of three items—pulpwood, 
wood pulp, paper and paper products. 

In view of the constantly increasing 
demand for paper products, due to 
the continuing and amazing increase 
in population and the multiplying end 
uses for pulp and paper products in 
this country, plus the increased de- 
mand, which we are having from the 
rest of the world which is woefully 
short of paper supplies, where is the 
pulp supply to come from. to fill this 
pressure demand? 

We had some 6,000,000 tons from 
outside this country this past year 
principally from Canada and Scandi- 
navia. Supposing something happens 
to curtail or cut off the inflow! For 
instance, we only increased our do- 
mestic pulp capacity 1 per cent over 
1945. Why? Because of the uncer- 
tainty of .pulpwood supply and the 
greatly enhanced cost of investment 
of new installations. Then, there is 
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reluctance to build on account of the 
scarcity of equipment of all kinds. 
This also is a deterrent in other coun- 
tries as well as ours. So, the prospect 
of adequate increase in domestic pro- 
duction seems slight. There was the 
item of pulpwood imports to the coun- 
try of 1,988,000 cords from Canada 
principally. Suppose Canada decides 
to suspend shipments of pulpwood to 
this country! It is an iminent men- 
ace right now. There would go a 
million and a quarter tons of paper. 
From whence may we replace it? 

There is the matter of 600,000 tons 
of Scandinavian pulp which we bit- 
terly need. Suppose Russia, who has 
embarked upon an industrial, commer- 
cial and cultural expansion, which 
requires a large and abundant supply 
of paper to make effective, takes over 
the bulk of Scandinavian production! 
From whence shall we obtain equiv- 
alent supplies? 

Look at the critical newsprint sit- 
uation in this country and abroad. 
Last year, we had 3,490,000 tons from 
Canada. It is the lowest priced bulk 
of paper made in the world. Ninety- 
four per cent of the 1946 imports of 
it came from Canada which thus sup- 
plies 76 per cent of our 1946 con- 
sumption. Domestic production of 
newsprint dropped 18 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1946. 

Suppose Canada decided to shift a 
portion of its newsprint production 
to other countries which are bidding 
higher prices than we are paying? And 
suppose she decided to shift some of 
her low-priced newsprint to higher 
priced tonnage as our domestic mills 
have done! Where are we to get the 
equivalent tonnage to make up the 
loss? 

These are academic questions—but 
they are pertinent for consideration of 
the demand and supply condition of 
paper products by consumers in this 
country. 

There was as of January 1, 1947, 
an acute shortage of paper in this 
country. It has been growing more 
acute every day since. 

The population increase alone calls 
for 800 tons more paper as every day 
rolls by. Every time a baby is born 
in this country and lives, we are re- 
quired to provide 320 pounds of paper 
for it. They are coming into the 
world cackling for their per capita 
at the rate of 5,100 per day and they 
are not to be denied. 

This country is under the greatest 
pressure demand for paper products 
in its entire history. We have not 
enough to meet our potential demand 
and it will not be long before every 
consumer will have to‘ get along with 
a curtailed amount of paper at higher 
prices. 
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>>» A RADICAL CHANGE in the 
way America deals with other nations 
in time of peace is indicated by the 
State Department currently broad- 
casting propaganda to the U.S.S.R. 
This is a far cry from the advice of 
the late George Washington (who 
advised against “foreign entangle- 
ments”). It also starts a storm of 
criticism on the part of our Rip-Van- 
Winkle-isolationists (who believe we 
can still have Heaven within our 
borders even though the rest of the 
world goes to hell). Well—Mr. 
Washington’s advice was good at the 
time he gave it—but time has a 
habit of changing, and bringing with 
it conditions which make the absolute 
reverse a necessity. 

Two famous “days,” only recently 
enjoyed, changed the whole course of 
the United States of America—regard- 
less of whether we admit it, like it, 
or fight against it. V-E Day and V-J 
Day put this nation in the position 
of world leader. Now, the United 
States is the quarterback—not only 
calling signals, but frequently carry- 
ing the ball. We came close to that 
position after World War I, but at 
that time England and her Brittanica 
were still largely intact; still the world 
policeman; still the World Empire. 
No. 10 Downing Street played an 
enormous part in guiding the nations 
of the world, both small and large. 
But today, the situation has been al- 
tered. Whether we, as a nation, want 
world leadership or not—here it is, 
thrust upon us. The British Empire, 
as we used to know it, has largely 
crumbled. Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, Egypt, and other domin- 
ions and colonies are now autonomous 
—leaving the British Kingdom largely 
a matter of the British Isles. And so, 
the White House supplants Bucking- 
ham Palace and the Secretary of State 
takes over where the Prime Minister 


left off. 
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RAND 


WILLIAM SIBLEY 


Britain would like to shift her 
worldy burdens gradually. Also she 
would like to shift them into friendly 
hands, rather than into hands which 
at least are potentially unfriendly, 
such as Russian. She already has asked 
that we take over in Greece. This, 
of course, is just a start—a first re- 
quest for the United States to be in 
the Mediterranean. If we accede to 
her suggestion and do become involved 
in Grecian affairs (social, economic and 
politic) then Turkey is the very next 
step. After that will come Palestine, 
Germany, and then still more help 
for Britain. Once thus involved, will 
come other certainties such as the 
Pacific Islands, Alaskan outlands, South 
America, and again in China... Yes, 
boys, hold your hats—here we go! 


Sd 


>>» THE DESTINY OF atomic 
energy is thus far controlled by the 
United States. This gives us im- 
measurable advantage over other na- 
tions. A monopoly of atom bomb 
“secrets” however is most transitory, 
since while we are pretty smart, we 
Americans have no monopoly on 
brains. And the Germans, Russians, 
Finns, Icelanders, French, Japs, Chi- 
nese—are not exactly dummies. © The 
secret of the atom bomb certainly will 
out—and, for that matter “out” it 
should and must. Because far over 
the above being the most dangerous 
thing on earth, the release of atomic 
energy is potentially the greatest boon 
to mankind. Its terrifying aspects 
have thrown a lot of radio commenta- 
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tors, editorial writers, radio script 
producers, and newsmen, into violent 
fits of apprehension. All sorts of dire 
things are predicted for us—thanks 
to atomic energy. But shoot! We 
said the same thing about dynamite 
. . . “Oh—we have manufactured a 
Frankenstein which will one day blow 
us to pieces’—or so we said and 
thought back in 1866 when Alfred 
Nobel invented it. (And that was 
the same “Nobel” whose Foundation 
has been awarding so many coveted 
prizes, not to forget the Nobel Peace 
Prize. ) 

But dynamite, today, is most largely 
used to break rock in quarries, “shoot” 


MINGS 


cown coal in mines, blast dangerous 
buildings, landslides, etc. All very 
constructive—instead of destructive. 
And the same pattern will follow 
from the discovery of the release of 
atomic power. It will not be put to 
the task of blowing this earth’s pop- 
ulation onto the cold moon, or so 
affecting the generative organs of 
mankind that only dwarfs will be 
born. Rather, it will be put to con- 
structive purposes, such as more eco- 
nomically, safely, and easily, creating 
power, light, heat, and luxuries. When 
one pound of uranium possesses the 
equivalent of 1,400 tons of coal— 
you have something, to be sure. A 
weapon—yes. But a creative force? 
Much more certainly. 


° 


>> SAY LOOK, FOLKS. A lot 
of foreign countries would like to send 
some umpty-steen thousands of their 
peoples to the United States—for us, 
the land of plenty, to put to work and 
care for. -Let’s hang onto our immi- 
gration quotas—and not forget ’em. 
This may be:the land of plenty in the 
eyes of foreigners, but we are a land 
of shortages in ‘many respects, not for- 
getting to mention housing. Bringing a 
million: foreign families into the United 
States at this time would certainly 
aggravate the already impossible hous- 
ing ‘situation. 


>>> I'LL BETCHA THE HOLE 
against the doughnut that no treaty 
with Germany will evolve from: the 
impending Moscow meeting . . .» Any 
takers? - 
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o°@ lower steam consumption are the out- 
standing features that have made 
RICHLAND TRIPLEX All-Cotton dryer 
felts a first choice of the paper in- 
dustry. Made from choice grades of 
cotton and woven to a high degree of 
uniformity, they have longer wearing 
contact surfaces that assist in the pro- 


duction of higher quality paper. For 





dryer felts that spell economy and ef- 
ficiency, specify RICHLAND TRIPLEX 
All-Cotton Dryer Felts. 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 





TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 





* ES OT A, Be 
4 /Crmon ~ CMMHINE Ih) NgeMns 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO * NEW ORLEANS * ATLANTA © BALTIMORE ° BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCG 
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peaking of HEAT EXCHANGERS 
You'll find ROSS first in so many uses 





























It’s well known that over 81% of the Diesel engine builders use Ross lube oil 
and jacket water coolers. ..that an overwhelming percentage of hydraulic press 
builders use Ross oil coolers... that the U.S. Navy is a mammoth consumer of 
Ross oil and water coolers and heaters... and on and on it goes in the chemical, 
food, petroleum, machinery, paper mill and other fields! 
But, why? First of all, industries like standardized lines. They mean mass pro- 
duction—faster, more economical output. Ross is a leader in standardization of 
coolers, heaters, heat exchangers, condensers. Secondly, industries like the pos- 
sibility of tailor-made features in Ross standard equipment—individually assem- 
bling STANDARD parts to meet individual requirements. They mean meeting 
your operating conditions and performance needs exactly without paying a pre- 
mium for specially engineered units. , 
Just as soon as your next heat exchange problem comes up, call in a Ross engineer. 
He'll show you how Ross standardized lines can be tailored to your needs. 


In the meantime, send a request on your company letterhead for whatever Ross 
bulletins you'd like for your files. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 
Division of American Rapuaror & Standard Sawitary corroration 
1430 WEST AVE. BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 








Ross equipment is manufactured and sold in Canada 
by Horton Steel Works, itd., Fort Erie, Onterio 









BULLETIN 5322 BULLETIN 4922 






BULLETIN 3623-A BULLETIN 3624-A BULLETIN 5222 


“CP” —larger oil Type “BCF"’—smaller oil Type “ 1S" — instantane- Type “O"—oil preheaters Type “ BCP” — oil and 
at coolers. water coolers. ous heaters for water, oils, Type “TS” —tack euction weter coolers, marine 
chemicals. heaters for heavy Auids. design. 
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More than 100 years ago the Wm. Powell Company 
dedicated itself to the making of valves—and 
valves only. Thus Powell pioneered in the field 
of specializgtion long before the ‘‘age of speciali- 
zation”’ arrived. 


Fig. 150—150-pound Bronze Giobe 
Valve with screwed ends, union bon- 
net and renewable composition disc. 


The soundness of this policy, backed by continual 
scientific advancement and the ability to meet 
every new demand as it has arisen, is attested by 
the high quality of Powell Valves today. 


The Powell Line is so complete that there’s a 
Powell Valve—in Bronze, Iron, Steel, Pure 
Metals or Special Alloys—to satisfy every known 
flow control requirement in every branch of 
modern industry. 


Fig. 190—150-pound iron Body Bronze 
Mounted “‘Irenew’ Globe Valve. Has 
screwed ends, union bonnet and regrind- 
able, renewable wear-resisting ‘‘Powell- 
ium” nickel-bronze seat and disc. 





Fig. 1816—All Iron Gate Valve for 125 
Fig. 500 — 125-pound Bronze 





pounds W. S. P. Made in sizes 2” to 
30°, inclusive. Has flanged ends, bolted 
flanged yoke, outside screw rising stem 
and taper wedge solid disc. 


Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
inside screw rising stem, 
screwed-in bonnet and either 
taper wedge solid or double disc. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fig. 457—All Iron Globe Valve. 
Has flanged ends, boited flanged 
yoke, outside screw rising stem 
and regrindabie, renewable iron 
seat and disc. Made in sizes 2° 
to 12”, inclusive. 


Fig. 1259—All Iron Swing Check Valve for 
125 pounds W. S. P. Made in sizes 2” to 12”, 
incl. Has flanged ends, bolted flanged cap 
and regrindable, renewable iron disc. Disc, 
when wide open permits full, anobstructed 


flow through the valve body. 
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Write for full 
information 


VALLEY IRON WORKS 


~~ tHe WALLEY-VORTEX PULPER 
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FORMULA 


FOR ECONOMICAL PIPING 
Pipe + ESCO PT™ Adapter +Tubing — Economy 


The cost of your new piping system can be greatly reduced 
by ESCO PT* adapters. These make possible the joining of IPS 
piping and fittings to thin wall tubing, which often can be used 
instead of the more costly IPS piping. ESCO PT* adapters... ESCO PT* adapters are cast 


Permit thin wall tubing to be used in combination with IPS piping and in four sizes: 
screwed fittings. 


Resist corrosion — cast of ESCO alloy 45 (type 317) stainless steel. : "IPSto 1” OD x 16 gauge wall 
Smoothly machined inside walls for use in food processing and chemical plants. 5 1% Ste 115 OD x 16 gauge wall 
% IPSto 2° OD x 16 gauge wall 
Moderate cost — little more than ordinary stainless nipples. : "IPSto 3” OD x 16 gauge wall 
Hexagonal section for use with wrenches. : ponent ecarcaerte 


Provide easy pre-fabrication and quick disassembly of piping systems. sii ps ESCO PT* adapters cnn art aa 


for you in your piping system. It’s easy to find 
out—just fill in and mail us the coupon below, 


STAINLESS STEEL | or write for data and prices. 
FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY *PIPE-TO-TUBE 











ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 2151 NW. 25th Avenue, Pertland 10, Oregon 


Please send data and prices of 
2151 N.W. 25th AVENUE e PORTLAND 10, OREGON $i atectadids elegans tas 


OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
EUGENE, OREGON SEATTLE, WASH. 


HONOLULU, T. H SPOKANE, WASH. 
IN CANADA — E4600 LIMITED, VANCOUVER, B. c. 
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At 
No. 27 PUBLISHED BY DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS - 
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Fort Madison 
Paper Mill Sites 









































Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc. New York, N.Y. American Map Co., New York, N.Y. 


HIGH LIGHTS: Iowa is dependent upon its native straw for pulp. It makes no great claims as a 
papermaking state, but as pulpwood grows scarcer, the day may well come when cellulose from the annual 
crop products of Iowa may play an increasingly important part in the economy of the paper industry. 


Its first mill is believed to have been established at Coralville in 1866. A sample sheet, said to have been 
made there is in the possession of the State Historical Society at Iowa City, but the mill has disappeared. D 
be. 


Of the three plants listed in the directories for the State of lowa, one converts cornstalks on a specially 
designed machine into structural insulation. A second manufactures straw-, chip- and other board; the 
third makes straw paper for corrugating. The capacity of these three plants per day is rated at 
495,000 pounds. 


Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 








Canton, Massachusetts vi 

RALPH E. BRIGGS, Sales Manager PI 

BRADFORD WEST e WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. e L. BREYFOGLE e L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. / 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. CANTON, MASS. KALAMAZOO. MICH. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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All piping equipment for every need 
eeeOn one order to CRANE 


Yes, sir!... one order gets you everything for 
the job... good, dependable material down to 
the last item. But that’s just one way the truly 
complete Crane line helps to simplify all your 
piping jobs. 

For example, take this heat reclaim system. 
At every step of the installation—from design 
to erection to maintenance—standardizing on 
Crane equipment pays big dividends. They’re 
assured by this 3-way advantage— 
































ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the world’s 
most complete selection of valves, fittings, 
pipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 
all power, process, and general service ap- 
plications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials helps 
you to get the best installation and to avoid 
needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item assures 
uniformly high performance in every part of 
piping systems. 





Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
All Industrial Areas. 





v) 
"2 




















Deaerator type 
heat reclaim system 













(Right) YOUR CHOICE OF 
CHECK VALVES of every type 
—brass, iron, steel—in the 
complete Crane line. For se- 
vere services—steam, water, 
oil, or gas— up to 200 lb. at 450° F. and 400 lb, 
cold, use No. 35 Brass Regrinding Swing Check 
shown bere. Easily reground in the line. Listed 
in your Crane Catalog, page 57. 





VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING > - es 
naan Aa FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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An Important Aid in Paper Making 


Even 40 feet is extremely conservative. The average paper maker can 
read the huge 28 inch scale on the Brown ElectroniK Tachometer at far 
greater distances. 





It's important to paper makers. To be able to read paper speed from 
any point along the machine facilitates proper operation . . . saves count- 
less steps. 


In addition to the huge scale, a large circular chart provides a continuous 
ink record which can be filed away as the day's production record. Every 
break . . . every change in speed is clearly visible. 


The Brown ElectroniK Tachometer is continuous in action. It constantly 
indicates and records the paper speed at the moment. It is rugged and 
dependable — unaffected by vibration — and requires practically no 
maintenance. 


Many paper mills are replacing old tachometers with this new post war 
innovation. Write for literature describing the Brown ElectroniK Tacho- 
meter. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 4489 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 





Brown Indicating - Recording ElectroniK 
Tachometer. Send for complete literature. AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT PAPER 













As a precaution against fraud, tickets to sport- 
ing events are nade by laminating two pieces 
of paper to a brightly colored sheet to form a 
paperboard. When the ticket is torn by the 
ticket taker, the colored center can be spotted. 
An additional precaution is often taken by 
coloring the surface sheets with fluorescent 
colors or inks. 
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rom NTERESTING FACTS ABOUT METHYLENE BLUE 2B CONG 
unt- ‘ Fe Zi 
wai d Methylene Blue 2B Conc. is a clear, greenish, light blues and grays to deep and medium 
very © basic blue. It possesses good solubility and is blues. It is used on both sized and unsized 
suitable for all types of coloring—beater, papers. When treated with tannic acid, the 
intly calender, and coating. It is extensively used light fastness is materially improved. 
and on kraft, tissue, boxboard, wrapping, and Consult your Calco representative for ~ 
” poster paper, to produce shades varying from complete information. ; 
war 
cho- : 
olis- ai ; 
Pa. ALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 2 
Heller & Merz Department Bound Brook, New Jersey ~ 
/AND “g 
oan > “New York e Chicago ° Boston 
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ee ae Ricinnie first began to be an important factor | 

Beas di in the pulp and paper industry in the twentieth 

it ae. century. The basic procedure in pulp bleaching | 

eS ae had already been established. As early as 1830 

Oo reference is made to its commercial use in Russia 

é 4 for bleaching straw and esparto. By 1847 chloride 

i of lime had been substituted for chlorine water. 

. var The rapid expansion of the pulp and paper 

; ’ industry coincided closely with the increase in 

<= the electrolytic manufacture of high quality 

chlorine. The cooperative research and experi- 
mentation of pulp and paper makers and chlor- 
~~~ ine producers were also potent factors in the 
development of superior bleaching processes. 

ie E eS ee These led to the economical and large volume 

Y f 4 | \ . production of high quality papers. Hooker Elec- 

rs ee i i te trochemical Company has been active in these 

aa a A'S developments, has contributed much to the tech- 

ae io Oa niques of pulp bleaching, and in the engineering 
ry * \ “know how” that were so necessary to make these 

\ \ processes practical. 

Having grown up with the pulp and paper 

/ \ industry, Hooker knows the importance of uni- 

form high quality chemicals and continues to 
\ provide chlorine, caustic soda, and other Hooker 

/ pulp and paper chemicals that more than meet 
your standards for purity. 

\ Hooker Technical Bulletins, some old and 
some new, are of particular value to newcomers 
in this industry. A request on your letterhead 

| will bring vou a list of those available. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
8 UNION STREET + NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. + Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 
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THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY © 
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ivs SHARTLE BROS 


Propeller type agitation has a 
definite place in the mills and is 
used on either horizontal or 
vertical chests. It enjoys a wide 
application for straight agita- 
tion, for blending and for flow- 
age of stock in the channels. 
We have a propeller design 
for almost every type of chest 
and the chest changes involved 
are usually minor changes only. 


Advantages of Miami 
Propeller Agitation 


The adjustable pitch blade 
permits the operator to suit the 
agitation and horse power con- 
sumed to exact requirements of 
the stock being agitated —a 
vernier tuning, if you please, 

The full area of the chest is 
utilized since the bottom re- 
quires only a slight pitch— 
rounding of the corners only. 
See drawing B-37202. 

In vertical agitation for blend- 
ing purposes, a vertical mid- 
feather is frequently installed in 
a vertical chest with the pro- 
peller at the bottom. This ar- 
rangement, called a Hydracycle 
Tank, provides the fastest 
blending action obtainable in 
any type of chest. 

Also, on many chests a verti- 
cal agitator can be offset from 
the center to provide excellent 
up and down circulation. (See 
43109-W.) 

Yes, propeller agitation has a 
very definite place in all pulp 
and paper mills and we would 
like to discuss it with you. 


MACHINE CO MIDDLETCWN, OHIO 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, N. Y 


ASSOCIATE ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Pro cessing 
Machines } 
F-sancgrmeraes render ell / WA l DOR ON 


are the following: 
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Container Corporation 


Generel Felt Products Co. Metal caps or closures are only as good as the efficiency of their liners. To 


National Folding Box Co. make certain that the cap liner will provide a tight cushion seal and resist 
Owens Illinois Co. the action of alcohol, acid or other ingredients in the bottled substance, 
Sealright Corporation Crown Cork & Seal Company and other leading makers of closures use 
pe peace yr & Seal Co. Waldron Laminators to produce their quality liners. Laminated combina- 
tiie iad ides tions of felt, cork, pulpboard and foil are used to form materials with 
SEND FOR CATALOG 118 highest sealing efficiency and the modern Waldron machines produce these 

Attractively illustrated book that treats laminations with speed and uniformity. 

past and present in laminating methods; 

describes wide variety of Waldron me- In many other industries where two or more plies of materials must be 

chines available for producing any type : 2 : * : a 

of laminated product. combined into a single structure, Waldron Laminators are doing the job. 


ag) JOHN WALDRON corp. 


Rcbber tilt Mechiows Vian Gkkce x Works NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


Well Peper Mechines 
Wexing Machines CHICAGO- 6 NEW YORK - 17 BOSTON - 9 
Winders ead Slitters 

‘ os : MA N AVE 79 MILK ST 
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Gua Jindre Aid Industry—and You! 


HANDLING COMPLEX PROBLEMS in the chemical 
process industries makes many a purchasing 
and production executive wish he had as 
many extra hands as this ancient Hindu idol 
to help him through—and he has! 


THEY ARE HIS... and yours —in the coopera- 
tion and assistance of chemists, engineers, and 
technicians on General Chemical Company’s 
Technical and Engineering Service staffs. 
These experts are well qualified by technical 
training and by practical industry-wide expe- 
rience to offer sound, constructive advice in 
many ways—whcther your problems deal with 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL 


industrial, scientific or agricultural chemicals. 


THEY CAN FURNISH pertinent data on proper- 
ties, grades, and packaging of General Chemi- 
cal products . . . advise on materials and 
methods for handling and storing them. . . 
consult on their applications to your opera- 
tions,..and work with you in the development 
of special chemicals to meet your individual 
requirements, 

When “extra hands” such as these can help 
you, just phone or write to the nearest General 
Chemical Company Sales and Technical 
Service Office listed below. 


COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


—— 
cm Bi pat 
\GENGRAL CHEMICA! 


, COMPANY 
\ \/e 
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Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima ( Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis, 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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SPEAKING OF wacie... HOW $ This + 
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T'S no trick at all to get your wet felts free . . . right out of the pocket 
of your coal dealer. Here's how: 
Tell your accountant to give you the production and cost records for the 
paper or board you have been getting from your least efficient machine. — 
Make a note of them. 








Change over to a Hamilton Felt. Speed her up and run her until the 
felt is worn out. (That's a long run, brother.) 


number of tons produced. This figure represents dollars saved on steam 
@ From the thinnest tissue to at the driers—the price of the Hamilton Felt, right out of the pocket 
the heaviest board there is of the coal man. 
a Hamilton Felt that will do 
your work better, faster, 
and at lower cost. 


Now compare the formation of the new sheets with that of the old. 
Note its perfect uniformity, its extra strength, the smoothness of the 
finish, the absence of felt marks. Your machine tender will tell you 
about the reduction of broke. 


SHULER G BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO /|-— 


a3: 


Subtract the new cost per ton from the old cost and multiply by the 
| 






Miami Woolen 
Mills 
* 


Established 
1858 
a 
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Where open gears need 


water-resistant lubrication 


CALUMET 


Viscous Lubricants 











THE SIMPLE TEST described here shows how 
Calumet Viscous Lubricants reduce lubricant 
consumption and protect open gears 


against wear, even though subjected to the 


Test equipment for comparing water resistance of greases. Metal strips direct washing action of water. 

are coated with greases to be compared. Left strip —a conventional type . : ‘ 

soda soap grease. Right strip —a Calumet Viscous Lubricant. Calumet Viscous Lubricants give these 
The instrument dips the strips into beakers taining water at 80°F. 





at the rate of 30 times per minute for 20 hours. advantages because they are compounded from 











selected soaps and oils of proper viscosities 





and contain a special additive which makes 





them adhere closely to metal. They do not 
require heating before application, and all but 
the heaviest grades can be sprayed. These 
application features offer direct savings in 
time and grease. 

A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will 


help you select the grade you need for 





low cost open gear lubrication. 














The same test strips after the 20-hour test. The strip containing conven- : : 
tional type soda soap grease is practically bare. The strip holding Calumet Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
. Lubricant is still completely covered. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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RYERTEX CAN BE 
MOLDED TO ANY 
SHAPE OR SIZE 


RYERSON ~ RYERTEX 
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25 Ways to Save Money 


with Ryertex Bearings 


Lower lubrication costs, reduced power 
consumption, longer bearing life—these 
are some of the important savings devel- 
oped through the use of tough, smooth 
Ryertex bearings. 

Because Ryertex requires only water 
lubrication, oil and grease costs are elim- 
inated. Its extremely low coefficient of 
friction means reduced power consump- 
tion in many paper-making bearing 
applications. And the great strength and 
hardness of Ryertex results in longer bear- 
ing life. Moderate initial cost is another 
money-saving Ryertex advantage. 

Economical, efficient Ryertex has been 
proved by years of satisfactory perform- 
ance in more than 25 different paper- 
making applications—from tiny 1” bush- 


ings for rolls in Fourdriniers to giant form- 
ing boards more than 250” long. We urge 
you to send data on your specific in- 
stallations for quotation and complete 
information. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Ryertex 
Div., Chicago, New York and Los Angeles. 





Ryertex Applications Include Bearings fo 


Jordans Grinders Deckers 
Refiners Calenders Jack Ladders 
Beaters Pumps Drum Barkers 
Press Rolls Roll Stands Conveyors 
Screws Washers Log Hauls 
Agitators Knotters Slitters, etc. 


Also Suction Box Covers, Suction Pipe Covers, 
Forming Boards, Slice Boards and Doctor Blades. 
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Economic Problems 
of. the Paper Industry 


DR. LOUIS T. STEVENSON, Economist 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


>>> THE PAPER INDUSTRY IS 
dynamic and resourceful. This has 
been proven time and again in the past 
and it will be, many times, in the 
future. Like all industry, it moves in 
cycles from shortages to plentiful sup- 
plies and back again to shortages. The 
paper industry never has been static 
for long. 

Raw Material Sources 

During the periods of shortage 
much thought has been devoted to the 
development of new sources of raw 
material. This has been made effec- 
tive in two ways: (1) through the 
physical expansion of the industry 
into new land areas, and (2) through 
the adaptation of new materials to the 
papermaking process. Frequently, the 
latter has been the necessary pre- 
requisite to a move into new land 
areas. The southern pine papermak- 
ing region is an excellent case in point. 
Until the technical difficulty of using 
this species had been overcome, the 
industry could not move into the area. 
But when it did move in, even the 
extremes of the depression of the 
1930’s could not stop the dynamic 
growth of the paper industry in that 
region. 

Once again we have heard the same 
cry that was heard after the last war, 
“shortage of paper”! The  indus- 
try has responded and has rapidly 
equipped itself to meet the demands 
made upon it. 


Two Problems 

This situation leads inevitably to 
two problems which the industry will 
have to face. These problems are per- 
ennial, (1) adequate raw material 
supply, and (2) danger of overex- 
pansion. ; 

With the expansion of the industry 
into the South, the last great area 
of coniferous timber stand in the 


United States has been tapped. Indi- 
cations are clear that there are but 
few wood pulp mill sites left in that 
area under present operating con- 
ditions. 

The next great raw material de- 
velopments in the industry will be 
the more extensive use of other species 
and a better utilization of existing 
commercial forest areas in this coun- 
try. The United States has forest 
resources which eventually can be 
made to support a vastly expanded 
industry if these forest resources are 
properly handled, according to the 
United States Forest Service (Report 


of Chief of Forest Service, 1946, 
p. 13). 

Cutting Practices and 

Wood Supply 


The paper and pulp industry is in 
the front rank of private industry 
with respect to sound cutting prac- 
tices on company owned land. Al- 
ready 15,000,000 acres of forest land 
are operated by companies in the in- 
dustry on a continuous production 
basis. Over one-half of the industry’s 
pulpwood supply thus can be assured 
from owned forest land. 

The pulpwood supplied by opera- 
tors of small woodlots and by imports 
makes up the balance. Many pulp 
and paper mills are, and for some time, 
have been carrying on sustained edu- 
cational work among farmers and 
other suppliers of pulpwood in order 
to encourage them to grow wood as 
a perpetual crop. 

With this situation in mind it 
should be noted that at present there 
is no shortage of pulpwood at the 
mills. It wauld appear that the 
threatening condition is not as acute 
with respect to pulpwood but is a 
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“cautionary signal” which should be 
heeded. This signal indicates that new 
pulp and paper mills must look the 
problem of wood supply squarely in 
the face when a new development is 
started. There is some evidence that 
engineered growing of pulpwood sup- 
ply is practical and feasible under 
present conditions. 

Hardwoods 

The industry already uses over 150 
million cubic feet of hardwoods an- 
nually for pulping. This is more than 
the total of all imports of pulpwood 
in 1944. It is but logical to expect 
that this utilization will increase in 
view of the available supply in most 
hardwood regions. 
Overexpansion? 

After each period of shortage in 
the past has come a period when “‘over- 
pansion” has been evidenced by low 
production ratios and other evidences 
of oversupplied markets. There is 
no conclusive evidence that such con- 
ditions will not be with us again. The 
main question is “when”? Certainly 
mill management must take the pos- 
sibility into account in making plans. 
Demand Analyzed 

The present high demand that is 
felt at the mills has four compon- 
ents: These are (1) for paper to be 
consumed, (2) to rebuild working 
inventories, (3) for export, (4) to 
protect against “shortage.” 

When inventory building is com- 
pleted, there will be capacity which 
has been occupied in that direction 
that can be diverted to satisfy other 
demands such as export demand. 
Eventually—and here is thé real “‘six- 
ty-four dollar question”—when the 
buyers have become satisfied and in- 
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ventories ate adequate, then there may 
be considerable capacity which will 
have no place to go but to shut down 
and wait for business to get better, 
This usually results from a slacken- 
ing of general business which in turn 
slackens its demand upon the paper 
industry. This rolls back the overex- 
panded production into the laps of the 
mills. It can occur from internal dis- 
locations in the paper industry even 
when general business is expanding. 
It did in 1942 when the paper indus- 
try took a nose dive while nondurable 
goods and other indexes kept on going 
up. That was because a boom of an- 


are set without consideration of all the 
factors that are liable to enter the 
picture. 
Upward Trend 

The United States paper industry 
has a long record of growth that is 
remarkable for its steady upswing. 
The steady increase in per capita con- 
sumption from 60 pounds in 1899 
to 318 pounds in 1946 gives one an 
idea of the increase in the use of paper. 
Statistically speaking, there is a sharp 
upward growth factor, as compared 
with all industry, for which allowance 
must be made in any correlation 
studies. The trend line on the accom- 


is the total volume for which capacity 
should be available in 1950. 


Expansion of Capacity 

In 1946, the production was 19,- 
187,000 tons with annual capacity of 
20,400,000 tons at the end of the 
year. According to surveys of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
planned new capacity will bring the 
total annual capacity up to 22,455,- 
000 tons by the end of 1948. This 
should be sufficient to handle the in- 
dicated maximum production through 
1950, with some additions or shifts 
to the grades that in the mean time 
show exceptional growth. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
WITH TREND LINE FROM I917 THROUGH 1946 
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ticipatory buying resulted from an er- 
roneous forecast which came out of 
Washington. 

Does anyone remember that 26 mil- 
lion-ton forecast? The same fore- 
casting technique is evident in some 
of the recent statements from Wash- 
ington sources. They pose problems 
for the paper manufacturer, the buy- 
ers and the consumers of paper and 
paperboard. How soon will the re- 
adjustment come? 

The general business situation in 
the United States indicates that, bar- 
ring a succession of serious strikes, 
general business conditions should hold 
up well through this year. The econ- 
omy is expanding, and demands upon 
the paper industry keep pace with 
the over-all economic situation. Is 
paper capacity increasing faster or 
slower than needed? Overexpansion 
can occur in inventories as well as in 
mill capacity. In my opinion, over- 
expansion in mill capacity, beyond 
probable requirements, has not yet 
been evidenced. But there is danger 
of overexpansion if production goals 
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panying chart indicates the rapidity 
of the growth in consumer acceptance 
and use of paper and paper products. 
The ups and downs of the chart rep- 
resent short term movements caused 
by variation in general business, ex- 
cept for the period during World War 
II when the industry was depressed 
as a result of war difficulty. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that a continu- 
ing increase in the uses of paper is, 
in the long run, dependent only upon 
the availability of supply. There will 
be intermediate ups and downs, but 
“if past experience is any guide, the 
general trend will be upward. 

An extension of this analysis indi- 
cates that a peak in consumption of 
26 million tons is possible by 1950. 
Allowing for four million tons of 
newsprint imports from Canada, a 
possible maximum production of 22,- 
000,000 tons in the United States by 
1950 is indicated. This analysis indi- 
cates that volume as a maximum. But 
there is no indication at present that 
the peak will be reached in exactly 
that year. However, 22,000,000 tons 


1935 
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Expansion of Raw 
Material Supply 

This increased production will re- 
quire an additional annual supply to 
pulpwood of aboyt 3,000,000 cords. 
The procurement of this additional 
pulpwood will not present serious dif- 
ficulty when it is recalled that 1946 
pulpwood receipts exceeded consump- 
tion by a million cords. 


Conclusion 

An intermediate adjustment of the 
demand and the supply of paper is 
expected to take place, but the long 
term trend of increasing per capita 
consumption will continue. This will 
require a capacity in the United States 
of over 22,000,000 tons by 1950. 


Recent surveys indicate that an ade- 
quate over-all capacity to meet this 
requirement will be in place by Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. Except for special cir- 
cumstances with respect to individual 
grades, it is believed that capacity 
will be adequate to carry through 
1950. Sufficient pulpwood is expected 
to be available. 
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Notes and Observations on BEATERS-Part IV 


>>» COMPARING BEATER in- 
stallations in a number of mills mak- 

ing similar grades of 
Proportioning ie re cae the 
Beater number, ca pacity, 
Capacity to and roll faces of the 
Production beaters along with 
machine production) will reveal dis- 
crepancies in holding capacity. If 
beater sizes in the several mills vary 
considerably, the discrepancies on a 
holding capacity basis will be so wide 
as to show no logical relationship. 

To illustrate: A small mill which, 
for many years, made book and coat- 
ing raw stock from paper stock as 
the main ingredient in the furnish, 
produced 30,000 pounds daily, using 
three beaters of 600 pounds capacity. 
The ratio of total capacity per ton 
daily production is 120. 

Two other mills making substan- 
tially the same grades with the same 
furnish, and otherwise quite com- 
parable, each were equipped with four 
beaters of 1,500 pounds nominal ca- 
pacity, giving 264-pound capacity per 
ton daily production. 

Comparison on beater capacity basis 
shows that the first mill operated with 
only 45 per cent beater capacity of 
that of the other two. A great num- 
ber of similar discrepancies might be 
cited. However, considering that 
the rolls, not the tubs, do the work, 
and comparing on the basis of total 
roll face width, not on tub capacity, 
the ratios become much more closely 
comparable, the small mill having 7.2 
inches roll face per ton; the other two, 
9.5 inches. 

Checks made on installed beating 
capacity of many mills making a wide 
range of grades, investigation of pro- 
duction difficulties, and the construc- 
tion of a number of new machine 
installations indicate that the selec- 
tion of beating capacity on the basis 
of required total roll face is not only 
logical but correct. 

Consider that a machine is to make 
48 tons daily; that the grade, by ref- 
erence to operating installations, re- 
quires 10 inches of beater roll face 
per ton. Accordingly, the total roll 
face required is 480 inches. In the 
actual selection of beater sizes, this 
total width may be divided up into 
beater capacities as wanted. The ac- 
tual selection might consist of 10 
beaters with rolls of 48-inch face; or 
nine with rolls of 54-inch face; or 
eight, with rolls of 60-inch face. 

Selection in this manner will show 
quite wide divergence in total tub ca- 
pacity. In the case of the 10 beaters 


B. M. BAXTER 
Consulting Engineer 


with 48 inch x 48 inch rolls, the total 
nominal tub capacity is 10,000 
pounds. Considering eight beaters 
with rolls 60 inches by 60 inches, the 
total tub capacity becomes 14,400 
pounds. Such variation in tub ca- 
pacity has no bearing on the short- 
ening of the fiber, but it does have a 
very definite bearing on the slowness 
of the stock when shortened to the 
desired degree. 

In the selection of the basic ratio 
of required inches of roll face per ton 
daily production, due consideration 
must be given to the operating char- 
acteristics of the beaters observed 
from which this ratio factor is ob- 
tained. Consideration also must be 
given to the probable operating char- 
acteristics of the beaters to be speci- 
fied. The important characteristics, 
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which affect fibrage formation, are 
speed of travel and density of fur- 
nish. Comparative roll speeds are of 
little importance. 

If beaters are to be specified of con- 
struction comparable to the beaters 
observed, the ratio of roll face to 
production may be used as found. 
However, if the number of beaters is 
to be decreased by a reduction of beat- 
ing time to be gained by a beater 
design giving better fibrage, then all 
conditions affecting fibrage formation 
must be considered as well as other 
factors, among them roll weight. In 
regard to roll weight, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that with thicker 
fibrage, a greater roll weight not only 
is permissible with safe beating but is 
necessary to secure the greater cutting 
action made possible by thicker 
fibrage. 


Roll Proportions 

The selection of roll diameter with 
respect to face should be made on the 
basis of the work the beater is ex- 
pected to do. If a relatively quick- 
beaten stock is wanted, the ca 
pacity of the tub should be relatively 
small in proportion to roll face and 
the diameter of the roll should be no 
greater than the face. Such proportion 
also is desirable in case a fairly light 
roll is needed. With such a roll, the 
length of the. tub will be as short as 
suitable proportions permit. 

If greater roll weight is desirable, 
along with more tub capacity and 
operation at high density, the diameter 
of the roll should be greater. The 
greater roll diameter permits, with a 
deeper tub, a better relation of back- 
fall to roll circle. If greater capacity 
is to be gained by lengthening of the 
tub, rather than by greater depth, the 
larger roll diameter is necessary for 
travel at higher density. 


Since there are no mathematical 
rules taking into account all of the 
variables involved, the selection de- 
pends upon personal judgment, which 
may be good or poor depending upon 
knowledge of fiber characteristics, the 
effect of beater roll action on the 
fibers, and how the stuff produced will 
run on the machine. 

Affected by furnish density, the 
roll diameter should bear a relation to 
the length of tub. With tub length 
specified or determined by other con- 
siderations, the roll diameter must be 
selected accordingly. Obviously, a 
small roll is not well suited to a long 
tub unless the stock density is to be 
low. A combination of large roll 
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diameter, and short and deep tub is a 
very poor one. It is likely to involve 
very high power consumption unless 
operated at high density. There is no 
objection to a large roll in a short 
and shallow tub, except perhaps that 
of weight and further, that, in order 
to hold the surface speed of the roll 
down to an economical speed, the 
speed of rotation must be low, thus 
possibly requiring a motor of lower 
speed, larger frame, and greater cost 
than otherwise necessary. 

Selection of the number of roll bars 
requires consideration of the nature 
of the stock to be treated. If only 
slush stock or half-stuff is to be fur- 
nished, the number of bars may well 
be in the ratio of 1.3 to 1.4 bars per 
inch roll diameter. The 1.3 ratio is 
suitable for bars with relatively thick 
cutting edges, 1.4 for thin bars. A 
beater with roll bars of these ratios 
will reduce stock rapidly and econom- 
ically operating at low surface speed. 

However, if sheet pulp is furnished, 
a roll with bars spaced as above is 
likely to plug. The roll heads well 
may be slotted for bars spaced on the 
basis of 1.3 to 1.4 as above, but with 
four to six “dummy” bars spaced 
equally around the roll—these “dum- 
my” bars being about two inches nar- 
rower, radially, than the cutting bars. 
Such filling provides the wider pock- 
ets necessary to prevent plugging. 

Corrugated bars are good for rapid 
breaking of sheet pulp and for break- 
ing of board broke. In a beater in- 
tended for breaking only, and in an- 
other especially built for bleaching 
hard sulphite furnished in sheets, cor- 
rugated bars and dummy bars, ar- 
ranged alternately, were found sat- 
isfactory. In the case of the bleacher 
beater, ample circulation was obtained 
by using a 62-inch diameter roll in a 
tub 28 feet long. At a roll speed of 
1,400 feet, stock was circulated at a 
density of 8 per cent (bone-dry) with 
only about 36 hp. 

If a filling is made up of corru- 
gated bars and dummy bars, roll speed 
should be kept low. Otherwise, power 
will be wasted. Travel or circulation, 
as stated before, is a matter of cor- 
rect tub design. It has little relation 
to roll speed. 

There appears to be no good reason 
for bar spacing based on the ratio of 
one bar per inch of diameter. Such 
spacing is power consuming. 

Dr. Smith, in his mathematical an- 
alysis of beating action, states that 
the wetting or hydrating effect is 
directly proportional to the combined 
widths of flybar and bedplate bar. He 
adds that results obtained in practice 
do not bear out this statement—that 
the formula can hold good only when 
the fiber length is such that the 
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fibrage extends entirely across the sur- 
faces of the edges of the bars. In this 
concept, he is no doubt correct. 

It is commonly held that thin, 
sharp bars are necessary for cutting 
stock short while retaining the maxi- 
mum freeness. Conversely, to make 
long, slow stock, bars should be wide. 
In regard to beating off long, slow 
stock, however, it is probable that 
nothing is gained beyond a certain 
width. This width depends upon fiber 
length and fibrage formation, which, 
in turn, depends upon density, travel, 
and roll speed. It would seem to fol- 
low that roll speed should be kept 


safely low to insure maximum fibrage. 


A roll speed of 1,400 feet may be 
set as a minimum for such purposes 
as bleaching. Since bleach consump- 
tion increases greately with roll speed, 
the lowest speed at which travel can 
be secured is desirable. In observing 
many beaters operating at roll speeds 
in excess of 1,600-1,700 fpm, there 
never has been an instance of any 
benefit except in the cutting or roof- 
ing rags. On the contrary, in a num- 
ber of cases, the speeds of beaters 
operating at these higher speeds have 
been reduced with benefit both in 
power and quality of stock. 

Old, flat floor Holland beaters mak- 
ing good stock are commonly found 
operating at about 1,500-1,600 feet. 
Under most favorable conditions, the 
maximum density at which such beat- 
ers will travel at all, and then very 
slowly, is 6 per cent. The reason for 
such roll speed, therefore, is apparent 
in the light of the fibrage theory. 


Tub Design 

It is not the intention to consider 
details of design, such as tub construc- 
tion details, midfeather, backfall, 
hood, deflector, valves, water admis- 
sion for washing down, spindle pack- 
ing boxes, lighter stands, etc. Such 
details are for the machine shop, and 
not the mill man, mill engineer, plant 
engineer, superintendent or other ex- 
ecutive, who should limit himself to 
general specifications, and to examina- 
tion of details of construction as pro- 
posed by the builder. 

With roll dimensions tentatively se- 
lected, however, the design of a tub 
with regard to principal dimensions 
may proceed. 

Drawing the circle of the roll, using 
a 60-inch roll as an example, the stock 
may be assumed to meet the face of 
the roll at a point about 45 degrees 
down from the center for sulphite 
densities of about 7 per cent... The 
selection of this point will provide 
ample fibrage. At the same time, it 
will avoid power waste resulting from 
too deep submergence of the roll. 
For higher densities, requiring greater 
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filling of the roll pockets to provide 
maximum fibrage, the angle should be 
less to permit the stock to strike higher 
up on the face of the roll—about 30 
degrees for sulphite densities of 8 to 
8'% per cent. 

For rolls smaller than 60 inches in 
diameter, the angles properly should 
be somewhat less. However, it is not 
the angle which is the ruling factor; 
rather it is the depth of the stock. 
For any given depth, the angle, meas- 
ured from the horizontal, will be less 
for smaller rolls, greater for larger. 

Having determined this point, draw 
forward a line inclined upward at 
the same: slope as the slope of travel 
of the stock. This slope should be 
obtained by measurement from a 
beater, if one is available, which is 
operating on the same kind of stock 
and at same density and travel as the 
beater being designed. When such a 
beater is lacking, the slope may be 
taken as 34 inch per foot, for sul- 
phite at 8 per cent bone-dry density 
without much error. This line, ex- 
tended to the front of the tub, gives 
the stock height at this point. The 
height of the tub curb, taken on the 
center line of the approach channel, 
may properly be about 3 inches higher. 


The half circle of the tub end may 
be made of uniform height all around; 
or the height may vary according to 
the level of the stock as it flows 
around. Beaters are commonly made 
both ways. If the half circle of the 
tub is to be of uniform height, the 
gradient should be carried around the 
circle to the junction with the side 
plate opposite the roll, thus making 
the entire tub end higher by that 
much. The height of the tub at the 
front end should be about the height 
of the center of the roll. It may vary 
a little with roil diameter and tub 
length. In no case should it be much 
greater than the center of the roll. 
Otherwise submergence may be too 
great; also unneeded filling of pockets 
occur and power may be excessive. 


The same slope should be carried 


from the junction of the front circle . 


with the back channel side plate to 
the beginning of the circle of the rear 
end. The height of the latter may be 
uniform from this point around for 
convenience in fitting a cover plate or 
cover planking. 

The midfeather should be some- 
what longer than the distance between 
centers of the end circles. Otherwise, 
the stock will not follow the circles of 
the ends and dead areas result. For a 
tub carrying a roll with a 54-inch 
face, the midfeather may extend 
about 6 inches rearward of the center 
of curvature of the rear end and about 
8 inches forward at the front end, 
making the over-all length about 14 
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inches more than the distance between 
centers of the end circles. Other sizes 
would be in proportion. 

The bottom line of the tub should 
be high enough to permit pulling the 
bedplate out over the floor. Likewise, 
a cast iron plate box should be pro- 
vided of a width suitable for the bed- 
plate to be solidly wedged therein. 

The face of the backfall should 
follow the circle of the roll rather 
closely. Due consideration, however, 
should be given to the lowering of 
the center of the roll as wear occurs 


on flybars and bedplate. Enough al-- 


lowance must be made to avoid the 
possibility of the roll contacting the 
backfall face. With such allowance, 
the curve of the backfall face should 
conform closely with the circle of the 
roll, the radial distance from roll to 
circle being 1 to 2 inches. 

Designs of various beater manufac- 
turers show considerable divergence 
in the form of the backfall face 
toward the top. Some beaters carry 
the circle of the backfall face approxi- 
mately concentric with the circle of 
the roll up to the center line of the 
roll, and end it there. Such backfalls 
are being used in the case of Holland 
beaters designed for faster travel than 
the common Hollander. Other beat- 
ers carry the circle of the backfall 
face up about 60 degrees from the 
vertical center line of the roll and 
continue with a tangent to a sharp 
crest at or materially above the cen- 
ter of the roll. In still other beaters, 
the circle is carried up about 60 de- 
grees as before, ending with a reverse 
curvature instead of a tangent. These 
backfall designs are illustrated by (a) 
(b) and (c) of Figure 13. 

The height of the crest of the back- 
fall should be as great as practicable. 
Such height is necessary to cause the 
stock to begin to slide on its return 
course from as great an elevation as 
other conditions will permit, and also 
to minimize the tendency toward re- 
entry of the stock into the roll 
pockets. 

Re-entry of stock in the roll pock- 
ets results in a localized recirculation 
which absorbs power. 

The design height will be affected 
by the height worked out for the rear 
of the tub. It should be somewhat 
less than that height. 

The actual shape of the crest is 
affected by considerations of throat 
opening between the crest and doctor. 
This opening must be considered with 
reference to the character of the stock 
furnished. It doesn’t have to be so 
large if the beater is never to receive 
any but fluid stock. However, if 
sheet stock is to be furnished, it should 
be ample in size to avoid plugging. 
These considerations also apply to the 
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distance from center of roll to rear 
end of hood. 

There is considerable variation in 
the angle of slope of the rear face 
of the backfall. The slope varies from 
considerably more than 45 degrees to 
considerably less. Considering stock 
not as a fluid, but as a sliding mass 
with high internal friction, it appears 
that the less the slope the better. How- 
ever, the rear face must meet the bot- 
tom far enough ahead of the rear end 
of the midfeather to permit easy form- 
ing of fillets. 

The bottom or floor should begin 
at the back face of the backfall at 
the same distance down from the top 
of the tub as at the front. With the 
depth of channel the same all around, 
following in slope the top edges of the 
tub, it provides an inclined floor for 
the stock to slide upon. It also avoids 
internal friction occasioned by changes 
in dimensions of the channel which 
are detrimental to travel. 


For such floor construction, con- 
crete is both suitable and easy to use. 
Nicety of design calls for fillet stops 
around the lower inside edges of the 
tub sides to form a junction with the 
concrete bottom and ‘tub sides. 
Whether wood or iron, the fillets 
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should form a smooth curvature with- 
out thin edges of the concrete which 
would be likely to break away. 

The design of the tub bottom is 
affected by the location of the dump 
valve. Usually it is desirable to locate 
it at a convenient distance ahead of 
the roll, but sometimes other locations 
are dictated by local conditions. From 
the dump valve, the floor should slope 
upward gently to the roll to facili- 
tate clean and quick dumping. 

It is desirable to bury a water inlet 
in the rear face of the backfall, or to 
provide a pipe connection over the 
rear face of the backfall for con- 
venient washing down of the last of 
the stock rather than to effect wash- 
ing down by the common time-con- 
suming method of partial refilling of 
the tub with water and then circulat- 
ing it by the roll. 

The hood should be designed with 
sufficient clearance over the roll to 
allow for any possible jumping of the 
roll. Within it should be placed a 
doctor to receive stock thrown out 
of the roll pockets. The clearance be- 
tween doctor and roll should be small. 
To make the doctor effective, and 
again considering the jumping of the 
roll, it is well to locate it as far 
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down toward the horziontal center line 
of the roll as a suitable throat open- 
ing will permit. The lower the doc- 
tor is placed, the closer may be its 
edge to the roll, still allowing the same 
vertical distance for clearance. 


When considering hood clearance, 
and also the location of the doctor, 
allowance for jumping should not be 
made from the position of the roll 
when lowered to the bedplate but 
rather from a position at least 114 
inches above. This latter position is 
necessary since jumping occurs when 
furnishing and with the roll raised. 
A suitable location of the doctor edge 
is about 30 degrees above the horizon- 
tal center line of the roll. The loca- 
tion of the doctor is likely to influence 
the shape of the crest of the backfall. 


The doctor may be a flat blade or a 
narrow plate. To be readily renew- 
able, it should be attached to a curved 
deflector plate running up to and 
attached to the rearward extension 
of the hood. The curvature of the 
deflector, in reference to the shape and 
location of the backfall crest, should 
be such as to effect an easy discharge 
of the stock over the crest. 

Selection of material for the hood 
sover, the doctor and the deflector 
plate is a matter requiring considera- 
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tion of corrosion and of the impor- 
tance of preserving cleanliness of the 
stock. 

After general dimensions of the 
tub have been determined, the ca- 
pacity may be refigured on the basis 
of cubic contents and assumed beat- 
ing density. Then the length of the 
tub may be made more or less to bring 
the capacity into agreement with the 
capacity specification. 

These considerations apply equally 
well to the reconstruction of Holland 
beaters for high density. In such a 
reconstruction job, however, the task 
of design is simpler since roll dimen- 
sions and tub length are already fixed. 
Should it be desired to make the tub 
longer, it is done by the use of filler 
pieces introduced between the ends of 
the side plates and the semicircular tub 
ends. 

There is no apparent reason why 
the roll must be located midway be- 
tween the ends of the tub. In fact, 
with exceptionally long tubs, the roll 
may be located only sufficiently far 
from the rear end of the tub to give 
a good design of backfall, with the 
excess length forward of the roll. 
Tubs designed in this manner are good 
for furnishing broke. They afford 
good length along the tub for furnish- 
ing and long travel for soaking. 
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Venting the Roll 

Banger irons, attached to both 
heads of the roll, not only prevent 
lodgements of stock but also serve a 
more important and necessary purpose. 

When stock enters the roll pockets, 
the air in the pockets must either be 
displaced or compressed. The air can 
escape only at the ends of the pockets 
into the spaces between roll heads and 
tub side and midfeather. If these 
spaces are filled with stock, the air 
cannot escape, entry of stock into the 
roll pockets is prevented, fibrage for- 
mation is impaired and travel is re- 
duced or even stopped. 

This condition explains why travel 
in a heavily furnished Holland beater, 
which has stopped, will start again 
when the blade of a beater paddle is 
thrust into the space between a roll 
head and channel side. It also explains 
why the width of the roll channel is 
commonly made 3 inches wider than 
the roll face. It also points to the 
desirability of maintaining the banger 
irons in effective condition, a matter 
which often is neglected. 

With further emphasis on the im- 
portance of venting, suppose that un- 
der certain conditions of consistency, 
a roll pocket must be filled to the ex- 
tent of twenty per cent to cause ade- 
quate fibrage. Suppose also that the 
air displaced by the stock cannot es- 
cape. In a situation of this kind, it 
would be necessary to compress the 
air to 3 pounds per square inch to 
cause the stock to enter. This pres- 
sure is equivalent to about 7 feet head 
of water. 

The impossibility of stock entering 
such an air-bound roll in a quantity 
even approaching the requirement is 
self-evident. 


Efficiency Index Ratio 

From what has been stated relative 
to the formation of fibrage on the 
cutting edges of the flybars, the extent 
to which the roll pockets must be 
filled for maximum formation of 
fibrage, the influence of roll speed and 
rate of travel on the filling of the 
pockets and thereby on the formation 
of fibrage, and it would appear that 
the efficiency of a beater can be indi- 
cated by a ratio between the rate of 
travel and the roll speed. 

The ratio may be expressed as a 
simple percentage. For example, the 
ratio for a beater running’ at 1,500 
fpm roll speed and having a rate of 
travel of 15 fpm would be 15 mul- 
tiplied by 100 divided by 1,500, or 
1.0. For a beater having the same roll 
speed but with 30 fpm travel, the 
ratio would be 2.0. Since the rate of 
travel can be measured easily and since 
roll speed can be calculated readily, 
such a ratio figure can be obtained 
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quickly as a check on the performance 
of a beater. 

Assuming Dr. Smith’s figures as to 
the pocket filling necessary for maxi- 
mum beating effect as correct, it 
would appear that the efficiency ratio 
figure should lie between 1.22 and 
1.63. If, in any case, the figure should 
be less than 1.22, the deduction would 
be that there is insufficient filling of 
the pockets for maximum beating 
effect. In such a case, if the roll 
speed were much in excess of 1,500 
fpm, the desirable procedure would 
be to reduce it to obtain heavier 
fibrage through increased entry of 
stock into the roll pockets. On the 
other hand, if existing roll speed were 
such that little reduction could be 
made, the tub should be altered to in- 
crease travel. 


Should the ratio exceed 1.63, the 
deduction would be that the travel is 
in excess of fibrage requirements and 
that power is being used wastefully. 
In such case, the roll might be run 
faster to advantage, resulting in more 
rapid beating. Or the density of fur- 
nish might be increased to reduce 
travel. Likewise, by obtaining a 
heavier fibrage, it would act to speed 
up beating action. At the same time, 
it would permit heavier bearing of 
roll on bedplate without injury of the 
stock. A further alternative might be 
to lower the stock level in the tub 
without changing the density to re- 
duce the rate of travel to a desirable 
point. 

It should be kept in mind that ra- 
tios in the range of 1.22 to 1.63 are 
for stock of 6 to 7 per cent density. 
For lighter stock, the pocket filling 
for maximum fibrage is less; for 
heavier stock, greater. Accordingly, 
the ratio figures should be modified for 
any significant deviation in density— 
lower for less density, and higher for 
greater. However, it appears prob- 
able that the ratio figures should never 
be less than 1.0, nor higher than 2.0, 
within any ordinary range of furnish 
densities. 


High Speed—Lower 
Power Beater 

Figure 14 shows in outline one of 
four beaters built to general specifica- 
tions of the author. The sketch also 
includes principal dimensions. 

These beaters were designed to oper- 
ate at high density and to give rapid 
travel at low power consumption. 
They were installed to serve a paper 
machine then under reconstruction, 
one which was intended to run on 
book and book specialties. 

Orders anticipated for the machine 
were relatively small, consequently, 
frequent changes were expected. 
Therefore, it was desirable to have the 
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beaters of comparatively small ca- 
pacity in order to limit over and un- 
der runs of orders. 

The anticipated beater furnishes 
were to include more or less cooked 
and deinked paper stock. Such stock, 
being inherently slow, it was desirable 
to beat it off at high density and in a 
minimum of time to have it as free- 
running on the machine as possible. 

Since sheet sulphite was to be fur- 
nished, ample throat openings were 
necessary to avoid plugging. Large 
dump valves were provided to lessen 
idle time. 

A further consideration affecting 
the general design was that of power. 
Owing to power plant conditions, it 
was necessary to drive the beaters 
with direct current motors. Such 
operation was anticipated for a period 
of several years. Then the d-c. mo- 
tors were to be supplanted with a-c. 
motors. 

A sufficient number of 40 hp. 315 
rpm d-c. motors were on hand in 
surplus stock. It was desirable to use 
them rather than to purchase other 
d-c. motors with the prospect of rela- 
tively early displacement. 

A check using a “K” constant of 
3.5 indicated that the beaters could be 
driven with the anticipated light brush 
at 1,600 fpm roll speed at a motor 
current input of 43 E. hp. or a shaft 
horsepower of 38.6 based on 90 per 
cent assumed efficiency of the motors. 
Considerations of motor design and of 
the periodic light loads during dump- 
ing and re-setting of rolls on bedplates, 
thus giving the motors time to cool, 
satisfied requirement as to the ability 
of the motors to drive the beaters. 
The pitch of the floors of the beaters 
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was selected with this roll speed in 
mind. 

A selection of a roll with 60 roll 
bars was made to provide ample pock- 
ets with a sufficient number of bars 
to insure rapid beating action. The 
ratio of roll bars to roll diameter was 
1.25. 


When put in service, the beaters 
met design expectations completely. 
Travel was ample at 9 per cent bone- 
dry basis when furnished with paper 
stock and sulphite in equal amounts. 
Motors ran cool. 

The beaters have been employed 
more recently on a rag-sulphite fur- 
nish. With this more drastic beating 
requirement, power runs higher. It 
is reported as 53 hp. at 118 rpm, and 
58 hp. and 130 rpm. At these current 
input values, the motors do not over- 
heat. The “K” values at these loads 
are 4.55 and 5.04, the lower value at 
the higher speed. 


Beaters for Special Purposes 

A few instances may be given of 
beaters designed for special require- 
ments. The beater illustrated by Fig- 
ure 12 (See Part III) was designed as 
a batch breaker beater to reduce ledger 
stock to pulp preliminary to cooking 
for ink removal. The capacity of the 
beater, 3,700 pounds, was fixed by 
the capacity and cooking density of 
the vertical cooking tanks or diges- 
ters into which the beater discharged. 
An old cooker beater or cooking en- 
gine on hand was used to supply the 
roll, lighter tackle, tub ends and a part 
of the side plates and midfeather. New 
castings were obtained to‘extend the 
tub to the length required for the de- 
sired holding capacity and to provide 
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the necessary height extension of the 
sides. The rear end was set on a con- 
crete block to secure elevation neces- 
sary for pitch of the floor. The beater 
had no bedplate. 

Travel of the beater was about 20 
fpm at 5% per cent density. The 
pitch of tub side plate top and of the 
floor were correct for the density. 

Figure 15 illustrates an iron-tub, 
cement-bottom beater. This beater 
with tub designed for 2,000 pounds 
was installed for the special purpose 
of breaking and bleaching hard sul- 
phites which could not be pulped in 
the high density bleaching system of 
the mill without objectionable “ticks.” 
In order to break the sulphite sheets 
readily at the low roll speed neces- 
sary for economical consumption of 
bleach, the roll was filled with 60 cor- 
rugated bars and with ten dummy 
bars. A plate box was provided in 
case it later should become desirable 
to use the engine for beating. There 
was no bedplate. The plate box was 
filled with cement. The drive pro- 
vided for a roll speed of 1,400 fpm. 


After installation, the rate of travel 
was found to be higher than desirable 
for bleaching. Then the tub height at 
the front end was increased by about 
4 inches and the beater loaded heavier. 
The heavier loading increased the ca- 
pacity to 2,400 pounds. The density 
at this loading was 8 per cent (bone- 
dry basis). Travel was ample for 
ready furnishing. 

The beater was driven by a 50-hp. 
synchronous motor. By adjusting the 
field to unity, accurate power meas- 
urement was obtainable from the am- 
meter reading, the beater showing 36 
hp. current input. The “K” value 
was 3.4, a little higher than would be 
expected of a beater without bedplate 
but reflecting the greater submergence 
of the roll due to increase of front 
and tub height. 

This beater gave satisfactory serv- 
ice for a number of years. It con- 
tinued to function until a change in 
the mill bleaching system to direct 
chlorination at low density for first 
stage bleaching made its further use 
unnecessary. 

Figure 16 illustrates a beater de- 
signed as a breaker for board ma- 
chine broke. The roll of this beater 
was filled with 31 corrugated bars and 
with 31 dummy bars to assure free- 
dom from plugging arid rapid break- 
ing. 

The beater was set with tub top 
flush with machine room floor. The 
throat opening was made amply large 
to handle large quantities of sheets 
when caliper changes were being made 
on the machine. Dimensions also were 
affected by the limited space available 
for installation. This space actually 
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determined the roll face and tub 
width. 

The beater was provided with a per- 
forated backfall for continuous opera- 
tion. Its outlet box was connected 
to a 7 inch x 16 inch duplex plunger 
stock pump, the pump being driven 
by a rider belt off the beater pulley. 

The beater delivered stock suitable 
to go to the filler jordans without fur- 
ther beating. In addition to its use 
for handling broke, the beater was em- 
ployed to handle bottle cap blanks for 
Manila back liner stock. The capacity 
of the installation was 30 tons daily, 
being fixed not by the performance 
of the beater but by the capacity of 
the stock pump. 


Since no adjustment of the roll in 
service was intended, pillow blocks 
carried on wedge adjusting stands were 
used for the spindle bearings. This 
construction was more rigid and bet- 
ter able to withstand the shocks likely 
to result from furnishing large masses 
of broke or sheets than the usual post 
and lighter bar support. Likewise, the 
drive on the roll end of the spindle 
gave practically unobstructed space 
all along the tub for furnishing dryer 
broke. 

“EDITOR'S NOTE: This concludes the 
series of articles by Mr. Baxter which 
has been presented in four parts. Pre- 
vious installments appeared as follows: 
Part I in December (1946); Part Il in 


January, and Part Ill in February, of 
this year. 





Paper Industry Operation for 
1946 Tops Previous Records’ 


>>> THE DOMESTIC pulp, paper 
and paperboard industries during 1946 
shattered previous records in prac- 
tically all phases of operation. 

Production of paper and paper- 
board for the year was about 40 per 
cent greater than in 1939. 

Pulpwood procurement exceeded 
that of any previous year by nearly 
two million cords. 

Wood pulp consumption was about 
700,000 tons greater than in the peak 
year 1941. 

Waste paper consumption reached 
a total of nearly 7,300,000 tons, ex- 
ceeding that of 1939 by 67 per cent. 

Wood pulp was the only important 
item in production that failed to sur- 
pass output of any prior year. Pro- 
duction was about 180,000 tons below 
the 1942 peak output, but was more 
than 50 per cent greater than in 1939. 

These history-making records were 
not achieved without herculean effort 
by management and labor to solve 
the many problems inherent in the 
first peacetime year after World 
War II. 

Machinery which had already been 
operating ‘steadily during five war 
years, had to be maintained in full- 
time production through the ingenu- 
ity of machine shop crews. Several 
paper machines were rebuilt during 
the year so as to increase speed and 
general efficiency. 

The apswing in production of 
many peacetime grades from the lows 
of the war years was an outstand- 
ing achievement. Most notable were 
the sharp gains in the output of book 
and groundwood papers, coarse wrap- 
ping and bag papers, and a large in- 
crease in folding boxboard. 

Pulpwood production throughout 
the country, assisted by favorable 


weather conditions, was on a generally 
satisfactory basis during the first few 
weeks of 1947, with the exception of 
important areas in the Pacific North- 
west where a succession of heavy 
snows and rains curtailed logging 
operations. 

Production of wood pulp in the 
United States last year was approx- 
imately 10,600,000 short tons, a gain 
of 4 per cent over 1945, and almost 
half again as great as the national 
output in prewar 1939 Consumption 
of pulp in 1946 was almost 12,100,- 
000 tons, an all-time high, exceeding 
1945 by 12 per cent and 1939 by 40 
per cent. The difference between 
production and consumption was 
made up by imports from Canada 
and Northern Europe, and by heavy 
inventory withdrawals. 

Consumption of newsprint in the 
United States reached an all-time high 
in 1946, surpassing even that of 1929, 
the previous peak, by about 520,000 
tons, or 14 per cent. Consumption 
was up 24 per cent from 1945, and 
was 21 per cent above 1939. This 
rise is credited to the high rate of 
activity in northern mills, particu- 
larly the Canadian mills, which now 
supply more than 75 per cent of 
United States consumption. 

From a broad economic standpoint, 
the year 1946 also established a new 
peacetime horizon for the industry. 
With the nation’s purchasing power 
at a level about 50 per cent greater 
than in 1939, the industry’s tonnage 
output of about 40 per cent did not 
sufice by a substantial margin to 
meet consumer needs for paper, paper- 


board and their products. 


(*) Excerpted from “Industry Report,” 
released February 24 by the Department 
of Commerce. 
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How a Mill Modernization Program Developed 


Cc. A. STONE 


The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company (Cantcn Division) 


>>> THE MANAGEMENT OF 
The Champion. Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany decided to convert the sulphite 
mill at the Canton (N. C.) plant 
to the kraft process early in 1944. 
This conversion necessitated the in- 
crease of kraft production about 60 
per cent. Such an increase necessarily 
involved additions to practically all 
the pulp making equipment as well 
as the expansion of the power plant. 

The first project was the addition 
of a 200-ton spray furnace for the 
burning of black liquor. With this 
addition old rotary units were shut 
down and additional liquor burning 
capacity accomplished well above the 
needed requirements. 

The pulp washing capacity of the 
plant was low, and steps were then 
taken to revise it. Four 8 x 14 ft. 
vacuum washers were installed to re- 
place smaller units. Auxiliary equip- 
ment including larger liquor pumps 
and seal tanks were installed as needed. 

The liquor making system soon be- 
came a bottleneck, and four 16 x 12 
ft. reaction tanks were installed, to- 
gether with a doubling of weak liquor 
settling and the installation of two 
additional white liquor tray settlers. 
Tanks previously used for white liquor 
storage were converted to settlers 
which necessitated their replacement 
by-other tanks. To relieve this sit- 
uation, two 40 ft. by 30 ft. liquor 
storage tanks were installed together 
with pumps and measuring meters for 
digester loading. 

The bottleneck of chip preparation 
then appeared, and in order to remove 
this, a ten-knife 88-inch chipper 
driven by a direct-connected 600-hp. 
motor was installed to replace two 88- 
inch, 4-knife chippers. The screening 
capacity was doubled and a 36-inch 
belt to the digesters replaced a 28-inch 
belt. This project developed into a 
complete remodeling of the wood 
room. 

It was then decided that an increase 
in lime burning capacity was a neces- 
sity. An 8 ft.-0 inch x 317 ft.-0 inch 
lime kiln was purchased, together with 
a gas producer, coal burning equip- 
ment filters, etc. A combination caus- 
ticizing and classifier will be part of 
this installation. Then, too, more green 
liquor settling and dregs washing were 
required and a 26 ft. x 20 ft. green 
liquor settler and 20 ft. x 18 ft. dregs 
washer were purchased. 





Fourdrinier paper machine (245 inch) 


The evaporating capacity for black 
liquor was originally running to ca- 
pacity and to accommodate the pro- 
jected tonnage a seven-body sextuple 
evaporator was installed together with 
steam lines and pumps. 

Digester cooking capacity was lack- 
ing, and this phase was overcome by 
the installation of four additional di- 
gesters together with more efficient 
liquor heaters for all. A new steam line 
from the boiler room to digester house 
was required in this connection. The 
digester blow-steam recovery capacity 





was also doubled during this construc- 
tion. 

Due to the fact that bleached pulp 
is required in the Canton paper pro- 
duction, an increase in the pulp bleach- 
ig plant capacity was necessitated. In 
the final installation, there will be a 
six-stage high color system and a 
three-stage low color one. The entire 
amount of bleached stock will be 
chlorinated. 

The renovating and addition to the 
pulp bleaching plant involves the in- 
stallation of two chlorinating towers, 
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Evaporator and smelter building 
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six new 8 ft. x 14 ft. washers, and the 
moving and reinstallation of seven 
smaller ones along with the pump and 
piping changes. 

The Canton Division manufactures 
its own chlorine for bleaching, using 
144 Hooker cells. The call for addi- 
tional bleach pulp capacity made nec- 
essary an increase of the chlorine pro- 
duction. An addition to the building 
to house 54 additional cells is in process 
of being erected. Additional direct cur- 
rent power also will be needed.° 

In the summer of 1945, a new 245- 
inch paper machine was purchased to- 
gether with a sectional electric drive. 
A building was erected to house this 
equipment. The auxiliary equipment 
for the machine included two 18-ft. 
Hydrapulpers, seven large jordans to- 
gether with thickeners, pumps save-all, 
etc. This machine began operating 
February 1, 1947. 

Shortly work will be completed on 
the conversion of a 132-inch pulp 
drying machine into a board machine. 
This will necessitate the change of the 
vat and press section, the moving of 
dryers and the installation of calenders 
and winder. 

Machine and jordan chests were 
erected and the installation of four 
jordans is involved together with 
pumps and piping. Rather extensive 
building changes are involved. 

The foregoing changes necessitated 
an increase both in steam and electrical 
productions. A 7500-kw. turbogenera- 
tor began operation about the first of 
1947, and a 300,000 pound per hour 
steam generator unit is now in process 
of erection. 

The turbine was housed in an ex- 
isting building, but it was necessary to 
fabricate a building for the power 
boiler. 

About the first of 1947, a 2,600- 
cfm air compressor was started to alle- 
viate the compressed air situation in 
the entire mill. The installation of 
the compressor made possible the shut- 
ting down of several smaller units lo- 
cated throughout the plant. 
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In November, 1946, a cafeteria 
building 80 x 100 ft., of buff tile, with 
brown tile floors and interior walls of 
glazed buff tile, was completed. All 
equipment is of stainless steel and plas- 
tics, with the latest type of food 


preparation equipment — electrically 


operated, also storage and refrigeration 
equipment together with garbage stor- 
age and disposal. The building has a 
seating capacity of 300, with an air- 
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Views of the new cafeteria building and interior 


conditioning system for cleaning the 
atmosphere and regulating the tem- 
perature. It is one of the finest and 
most modern industrial cafeterias. 

About January 15, 1947, a 660-hp. 
Diesel electric locomotive was put in 
service for the yard switching. This 
move was necessary due to the age of 
some of the steam equipment and in 
the hopes of lessening the fire hazard 
in and near the plant. 





Importance of Visual Aptitude Testing 


>>» THE LAST WAR proved the 
tremendous value of pre-determination 
of the capacities and aptitudes of men 
and women in wartime activities, and 
particularly in industry and in the 
fighting forces. Evaluation of merit 
ratings alone opened up entirely new 
fields of study, certain to be invaluable 
for peacetime industrial efficiency, as 
well as for the benefit of our masses 
of workers themselves. 

Job analysis and time study, too, 
have become an integral and vital part 





Visual aptitude tester of the newer type 


KELCY KERN 


of industrial and commercial activity 
and management. But, perhaps there 
is no factor in such a series of per- 
sonnel studies and surveys of greater 
importance than the visual aptitude 
tests which are almost universal in 
their importance to all human ac- 
tivities. 

Consider that regardless of occupa- 
tion, commercial or industrial, these 
figures of visual efficiency (according 
to age) prevail as a basis for the per- 
sonnel manager: 

Under 20 years of age 3 out of 10 
persons are deficient 

20 to 30 years—4 out of 10 

30 to 40 years—S out of 10 

40 to 50 years—7 out of 10 

50 to 60 years—8 out of 10 

However, it should be remembered 
that, while visual acuity may be satis- 
factory in many instances, vision depth 
defectiveness may increase with age. 

Great strides have recently been 
made in improving occupational apti- 
tude surveys through visual or optical 
methods. 

Occupational aptitude surveys are 
not new to industry, though good 
progress was made during the war in 
speeding up such tests, making them 
more scientific and adapting them to 

(Turn to page 1743) 
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Common. Jroubles With \ithograhic Papers 


ROBERT F. REED, Research Director 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 


>>» SINCE ITS INVENTION, the 
evolution of printing has had but one 
gval—perfection of the printed prod- 
uct at low cost. Obviously this has 
been an advancing goal. From the 
very first, production bottlenecks have 
existed, and the solution of each prob- 
lem opened up new possibilities which 
were exploited until progress was 
stymied by some new bottleneck. The 
present efficiency in the graphic arts, 
and particularly in lithography with 
which this article is concerned, is the 
result of a wide variety of develop- 
ments. But who can deny that there 
are still bottlenecks, and still greater 
possibilities of achievement if these 
bottlenecks can be broken? 

Historically, paper was invented be- 
fore printing, and printing processes 
were invented later for the purpose of 
recording ideas on paper. But there 
had to be many developments and im- 
provements in paper manufacture be- 
fore the tonnage of suitable papers 
necessary to feed the hungry presses 
of today could be provided. 

In the early days of lithography, 
there was little, if any, difference in 
requirements between lithographic 
paper and paper for letterpress print- 
ing. The special requirements of to- 
day only became significant when 
lithographers and printers began to 
develop mass-production techniques. 
The use of metal plates, the rotary off- 
set press, and the automatic feeder 
have so increased production rates that 
the principal limiting factors now are; 
(1) rate at which sheets can be han- 
dled by automatic feeders and regis- 
tering devices, (2) ability of the 
Paper to resist picking and splitting, 
(3) rate of drying of ink, and (4) 
premature failure of printing plates. 
An attempt will be made to analyze 
these factors and to show how paper 
Properties and technology enter into 
the picture. 


Feeding and Register Problems 
Since the principle of operation of 
the offset press is planographic, the 
first requirement for suitable paper is 
that it be flat. Any variation from flat- 
ness produces distortion of the sheet 
or web as it passes through the im- 
Pression nip. If a sheet has wavy edges 
it will be compressed laterally toward 
the back edge, forming a wrinkle if 
the waviness is bad enough. In any 
case, the back edge of the sheet will 
be under lateral compression when it 
receives the impression, and afterward 
it will relax so that the printed image, 
measured along the back edge, will be 


longer than the plate image. If, on 
the other hand, the sheet is tight edged 
(baggy) the opposite happens, the 
back edge being under tension as it 
receives the impression. The result is 
a short impression along the back edge. 

Provided no wrinkling results, 
neither of these conditions is too 
serious in black and white work. In 
color work, however, it is quite serious 
since, in order to obtain register, ex- 
actly the same distortion must take 
place in printing each successive color. 
This is too much to expect when only 
one or two colors are printed at a time. 
The four-color press has an advantage 
in printing “unflat” paper, since 
changes on standing in the pile be- 
tween printings are eliminated. But 
even on the four-color press the use 
of flat paper simplifies operations and 
increases production. 

The preservation of flatness in paper 
requires mutual understanding and 
co-operation between the papermaker 
and the lithographer. To this end 
some lithographers have installed air 
conditioning, and some paper mills 
have equipped themselves to supply 
preconditioned paper; namely, paper 
that is delivered with the proper mois- 
ture content so that it will lie flat in 
the pressroom atmosphere in which it 
is to be used. This is the only ra- 
tional solution of the problem. The 
only precaution to be taken by the 
lithographer is to allow the paper 
time to adjust itself completely to the 
temperature of the pressroom before 
removing its moistureproof wrapping. 
This may take a week or more in ex- 
tremely cold weather, depending on 
the size of the pile. Some confusion 
has resulted in the past when the litho- 
grapher purchased paper on a moisture- 
content specification. It was thus nec- 
essary for him to know that paper with 
the specified moisture content would 
be in satisfactory equilibrium with the 
pressroom atmosphere, and this he 
could not always do. Since the paper 
mill is in the best position to deter- 
mine what moisture content the paper 
should have for any particular press- 
room condition, it is best for the lith- 
ographer simply to specify the relative 
humidity at which his pressroom is 
maintained. 

When it is necessary to purchase 
paper that is not preconditioned, the 
well known prattice of conditioning it 
in the pressroom must be resorted to. 
In the past this was usually done by 
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hanging and blowing pressroom air 
through it. Investigations of paper 
characteristics, however, have shown 
that best results on the offset press 
are not obtained when dry paper is 
conditioned by this method. If the 
paper is on the moist side it works well. 
But dry paper should be conditioned 
to an atmosphere 5 to 10 per cent 
higher in relative humidity than the 
pressroom atmosphere (1). This can 
best be accomplished by maintaining a 
separate paper storage and condition- 
ing room at the higher humidity. 

Air conditioning, as regards paper 
handling, means more than just main- 
taining a constant relative humidity. 
Temperature also must be kept within 
narrow limits. The reason is that paper 
changes temperature much more slow- 
ly than does the atmosphere. A sudden 
rise in the pressroom temperature 
would create a demand for more at- 
mospheric moisture, which would be 
supplied by an automatic humidify- 
ing system, to maintain the same rela- 
tive humidity. But the paper, remain- 
ing cool, would cool the air immediately 
surrounding it, thus raising the rela- 
tive humidity. As a result, the edges 
of the sheets would take on more mois- 
ture and become wavy. A sudden drop 
in the pressroom temperature would 
have the opposite effect, namely, that 
of producing a tight-edge condition. 
Therefore, to keep paper in satisfactory 
printing shape, the air-conditioning 
system must keep both temperature 
and relative humidity constant day 
and night throughout the year. 

Effective air conditioning eliminates 
static troubles. While static is never 
as bad on the offset press as on letter 
press machinery it does cause trouble 
in unconditioned lithographic shops in 
cold weather under artificial heating 
conditions. 

Many lithographic plants cannot 
afford air conditioning and must resort 
to less effective methods of handling 
paper. In such shops the practice 
varies considerably but the following 
routine is probably the best. The paper 
is allowed to come to the pressroom 
temperature before being unwrapped. 
It is then immediately tested with the 
sword-type hygrometer. If it is in 
approximate moisture equilibrium with 
the atmosphere it is run without being 
conditioned. If not, it ig hung in 
lifts of 25 to 35 sheets and conditioned 
by forced air circulation until a test 
with the sword hygrometer shows that 
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it has reached equilibrium. There is no 
possibility, of course, of conditioning 
it to § to 10 per cent above the rela- 
tive humidity of the pressroom. After 
conditioning, the paper should be kept 
covered with moistureproof material 
to prevent its being affected by varia- 
tions in the pressroom humidity. 

The use of preconditioned paper in 
unconditioned pressrooms, while it does 
not eliminate the necessity for hang- 
ing, does have distinct advantages. It 
prevents the waviness which often de- 
velops in excessively dry paper, and 
which conditioning often fails to re- 
move. 

Other factors causing feeding and 
register troubles are curling, and im- 
proper trimming. Curling of paper 
may be inherent (reel curl or set), or 
it may be caused by extreme dryness 
or nonuniform moisture distribution. 
It may result from a change in struc- 
ture of the sheet due to the application 
of press moisture to one side, or to 
breaking of the sheet as a result of a 
tacky blanket or an excessively tacky 
ink (2). Curl interferes seriously with 
the action of the feeder mechanism and 
the register guides on the press. It is 
always worse with thin, hard papers, 
and least pronounced with soft, bulky 
stocks. Reel curl results from sheeting 
too close to the reel cores, and is, 
therefore, the responsibility of the 
papermaker. 

Structural curl produced by exces- 
sive press moisture or breaking of the 
sheet is largely the lithographer’s re- 
sponsibility. This type of curl in- 
cludes the “embossing” of thin, coated- 
1-side label papers. The pressman can 
usually minimize it by running as little 
dampening water on the plate as pos- 
sible, by avoiding the use of a tacky 
blanket, and by keeping tack of the 
ink at a minimum. The papermaker 
also could help by developing paper in 
which paper-machine stresses are com- 
pletely relaxed, and which would not 
be changed structurally by moisture 
absorbed during printing. 

Properly trimmed paper has straight 
edges and corners that are square. A 
bowed or concave gripper edge pre- 
vents proper contact with the front 
guides on the press. If the corners are 
not square, the side register is affected. 
The worst feature of improper trim- 
ming is that all sheets are never trim- 
med alike and, as a result, repeated set- 
tings of the guides are necessary during 
the run, with consequent delays in the 
production schedule. To avoid troubles 
of this type the paper should be abso- 
lutely flat when trimmed, and the 
cutter knife should be sharp. 


Picking and Splitting 
Much has been written about pick- 
ing and splitting of paper on the offset 
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press. From the lithographer’s stand- 
point these troubles are serious when 
they occur, necessitating frequent 
stops to wash up the press and thereby 
cutting down the life of plates. His 
only recourse is to reduce the tack of 
his ink excessively, an unsatisfactory 
remedy because it reduces intensity and 
snap. 

There are various types of picking, 
all about equally detrimental to good 
work. In plain papers picking may in- 
volve only individual fibers loosely 
bound to the surface. The trade ex- 
pressions for this are “linting” and 
“fuzz.” The preventive lies in paper 
manufacture and involves either more 
hydration of the fibers or surface siz- 
ing. 

Another type of picking of uncoat- 
ed papers results in the lifting of 
clumps of fiber. In this case the 
trouble is due to lack of sufficient in- 
ternal bond strength in the sheet. 
Again this is due to lack of hydration. 
Under extreme conditions large areas 
of the surface of the sheet may lift 
and stick to the blanket.’ This condi- 
tion is referred to as “splitting.” 

In coated papers picking may take 
place in one of three ways: (1) lifting 
of flakes from the surface of the coat- 
ing, (2) separation of the coating 
from the body stock, and (3) splitting 
of the body stock itself. In the first 
case, the coating contains insufficient 
adhesive. In the second case, there 
may be sufficient adhesive to bond the 
pigment particles together, but, for 
some reason, the coating is not properly 
bonded. to the body stock. In the 
third case, the internal bond strength 
of the body stock is insufficient to re- 
sist the pull of the ink. 

The wax pick test is helpful in 
standardizing the pick resistance of 
any given stock but the same pick 
numbers are not always indicative of 
the relative printing properties of dif- 
ferent stocks. An improved method 
that would cover a much larger area 
than the wax pick test, and that would 
not involve heating the coating, would 
be very helpful. 


The Ink-Drying Problem 
Ink-drying troubles are still an im- 
portant factor in limiting lithographic 
production. Part of these troubles 
could be avoided if ink-drying tests 
were made with the ink and paper to 
be used, prior to running each job. 
There is a traditional reason for not 
doing this. Most shops make the press- 
man responsible for matching colors 
and adjusting the ink to the paper. In 
such cases, the schedule does not allow 
sufficient time for carrying out the 
necessary tests. This difficulty can be 
overcome to a large extent if the lith- 
ographer maintains an ink department 


in which all inks are mixed and tested 
for color and drying in advance of the 
press run. 

In many cases, drying trouble can- 
not be blamed on paper faults and va- 
riations. The ink must, of course, 
contain the proper amount of dryer. 
It must not contain too much wax or 
nondrying compound. It must be 
mixed to suit the paper specified for 
the job, so that it will not offset or 
chalk. Static must be prevented by 
humidification or otherwise. The 
pressman must not run excessive dam- 
pening water on the plate, and the 
dampening water must not be too acid. 
The temperature of the paper must not 
be lower than that of the pressroom 
atmosphere, and the pressroom should 
be at 75 Fahr. or higher. Paper is 
responsible for some drying troubles, 
however. Where its absorbency is not 
uniform over the entire area, or varies 
from sheet to sheet, drying will not 
be uniform. In coated papers, if the 
coating is too acid (pH value too low) 
drying is retarded, especially in humid 
weather. Coatings having pH values 
of 8.0 or more give the least trouble 
in this respect. There are, however, 
cases of retarded drying, apparently 
caused by paper, which are not now 
understood and which indicate the 
need for further research. 

Moreover, it is often necessary to 
substitute one paper for another ap- 
parently similar paper, and occasionally 
the results are disastrous to drying. In 
such cases the papers look and feel 
alike, but here the resemblance ends. 
Such substitutions should not be made 
without full knowledge of their effects 
on drying of the ink, or without mix- 
ing the ink differently for the new 
paper. 

Most lithographic inks dry by a 
combination of setting (penetration) 
and hardening (polymerization). Set- 
ting takes place within the first few 
seconds or minutes after printing, and 
this accounts for the fact that sheets 
can ordinarily be piled on the press 
delivery without offsetting. Harden- 
ing takes place within a matter of 
hours if the ink is properly adjusted 
to the paper and contains the right 
concentration of dryer. Proper dry- 
ing presupposes a proper relationship 
between ink and paper, but there are 
a number of factors which affect it. 

Ink absorbency of paper is an im- 
portant factor in drying, but the ab- 
sorbency requirements vary with the 
nature of the job to be printed. Paper 
to be spirit varnished, or for a job 
printed with gloss inks, must be much 
less absorbent than that intended for 
the regular run of work. At present 
there is no satisfactory absorbency test 
other than a practical printing test 
with the actual ink to be used. Oil 
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penetration tests do not distinguish 
between a porous paper on which the 
ink dries satisfactorily, and an appar- 
ently nonporous paper on which the 
same ink chalks. A testing method is 
needed that will take account not only 
of the rate of penetration but also of 
the capillary force which sucks the 
ink vehicle into the paper. 


Scumming and Tinting 

Lithography depends upon _ the 
maintenance of two different surfaces 
on the printing plate. The surface of 
the printing area is rendered ink-re- 
ceptive by a film of light-hardened 
colloid, or by the application of a 
hydrophobic lacquer or ink to the 
freshly cleaned metal. The nonprinting 
area is then treated with a hydrophilic 
colloid such as gum arabic which leaves 
an absorbed, water-receptive film to 
prevent ink from contacting the metal. 
Loss of this water-receptive film dur- 
ing printing results in scumming. 

Lithography also depends on main- 
tenance of a mutual antipathy between 
ink and water. Formation of a water- 
in-ink emulsion does no harm unless 
the percentage of water taken up by 
the ink becomes too great. But the 
formation of an ink-in-water emulsion 
is disastrous for obvious reasons. The 
slightest trace of ink-in-water emulsi- 
fication produces tinting. 

The water-receptive, protective film 
on the nonprinting areas of the plate 
can easily be destroyed by abrasion or 
chemical action, either of which may 
have its origin in paper. If the paper 
contains pigment which is picked up 
by the blanket, the blanket surface be- 
comes abrasive and destroys the plate’s 
protective film. Or, if the paper is 
“fuzzy,” or picks, it becomes neces- 
sary to wash up the plate frequently, 
and this damages the protective film. 
In making lithographic paper, the 
papermaker must compromise between 
two irreconcilable but desirable con- 
ditions. Bonding of fibers and filler 
retention are favored by a high degree 
of fiber hydration. On the other hand, 
dimensional stability and freedom from 
curl require that hydration be kept 
to a minimum. In order to receive the 
benefits of both conditions without 
their ill effects, many offset papers are 
surface sized. When the price consid- 
eration makes this impossible the bal- 
ance is critical. Possibly the new tech- 
nique of resin bonding may alleviate 
the situation. 

In the case of coated papers the 
coating adhesive must be fairly water- 
resistant. Otherwise the coating pig- 
ment gradually will transfer to the 
offset blanket and build up an abra- 
sive film that quickly causes scum- 
ming. 

The chemical effects of paper in 


destroying the gum film on litho- 
graphic plates are not too well under- 
stood. Excessive free alum in paper 
will cause scumming but much more 
is required than is usually present. 
Plain papers seldom have pH values 
below 5.0, and above this there seems 
to be no evidence of trouble. Coated 
papers, however, are often blamed for 
scumming troubles. The more alka- 
line coatings could destroy the plate 
protection but their effects usually can 
be counteracted by increasing the 
acidity of the press fountain water. 
There is pretty good evidence that, 
with some coated stocks, the coating 
adhesive contains something that is 
water-soluble, and that acts as an 
emulsifying agent. This material 
gradually accumulates in the dampen- 
ing water until enough is present to 
produce an ink-in-water emulsion. 
The result is a tint all over the blank 
areas of the plate, and nothing can 
be done about it. This condition has 
been known to occur even though no 
coating pigment whatever transferred 
to the blanket. It is a physical rather 
than chemical problem and should be 
understood better by paper coaters, 
Everything that goes into paper coat- 
ings should be investigated with re- 
gard to final solubility, chemical ac- 
tion on zinc and aluminum plates, and 
surface activity. 


Summary 

Paper is an important factor in suc- 
cessful lithography. Its improvement 
by eliminating contributing causes of 
lithographic troubles would break cer- 
tain production bottlenecks and per- 
mit increased production and improved 
quality of work. Much has been ac- 
complished in recent years in the pre- 
vention of register troubles through 
improvements in papermaking and in 
the handling of paper by lithographers. 
“Picking” and the measurement of 
pick resistance and bond strength are 
still problems which deserve serious 
thought and research. Ink-drying 
troubles are partly due to lack of 
control of ink resistance in papermak- 
ing, and a dependable test for this 
quality is badly needed. Improvements 
in paper to eliminate causes of scum- 
ming and tinting in lithography are 
desirable. Much will be gained by 
all concerned through a better under- 
standing of lithographic requirements 
which can only be brought about by 
continued research. 
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Visual Aptitude Testing 
(Continued from page 1740) 


the present day personnel needs of 
highly technical industrial production. 

One significant advance along this 
line is the development of an occupa- 
tional visual ability survey technique, 
a system which not only saves time in 
processing groups of prospective em- 
ployes, but also greatly aids the per- 
sonnel or employment department of 
any plant in proper placement. The 
visual system has proved its value in 
thousands upon thousands of occupa- 
tion tests among employees of over 
2200 industrial concerns with from 
less than 100 to more than 50,000 em- 
ployees. It is accepted among personnel 
leaders that the system offers good op- 
portunities for “screening” new per- 
sonnel in the trade. 

Just what is the visual survey meth- 
od? For instance: The problems of 
testing visual ability and recommend- 
ing correction when needed (with par- 
ticular regard for those problems in- 
volving the co-ordinated use of both 
eyes—problems of stereopsis) has long 
been a factor where accurate vision is 
important. To meet such problems 
there have been developed “‘standard- 
ized” tests for, visual aptitudes through 
years of testing and correlation of test 
data upon many thousands of em- 
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ployees. To make the most effective 
use of the test material that had been 
worked out, a new instrument, called 
the occupational visual survey tele- 
binocular, was developed. 

With this new instrument it is pos- 
sible for an operator to conduct the 
testing of as many as 100 employees 
in a single eight hour day without 
undue fatigue and without reducing 
the value of the data obtained by 
shortcutting the tests. The subject 
sits before the machine, which is.then 
adjusted to his eye height by moving 
the counterbalanced head up or down. 
The instrument is held at the proper 
angle by a concealed parallelogram 
as this adjustment is made. The top 
magazine of cards is for testing the 
subject’s vision at “far point,” that is, 
when his eyes are focused substantially 
for infinity. Since these tests are de- 
signed to check the employee’s visual 
ability at his work, the tests are con- 
ducted with glasses on—if, of course, 
the employee already wears glasses. 

With the machine set for “far 
point” vision, tests are made of the 
vertical alignment of the eye (vertical 
phoria), acuity of each eye, stereopsis, 
horizontal alignment (lateral imbal- 
ance), and color perception. By turn- 
ing the knob on the side of the ma- 


(Turn to page 1746) 
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New Foun of Lignin 


>>> NEITHER THE USE of lignin 
nor its separation from wood is par- 
ticularly new to the pulp and paper 
industry or the plastics industry. How- 
ever, a recent development has added 
a new form of lignin and a paper-base 
laminate utilizing lignin, or lignin 
modified with phenolic for the plastic 
binder, to the ever-expanding list of 
resin and laminates. 

The new development, which indi- 
cates such interesting and almost un- 
limited possibilities, is a low-melt- 
ing point, moldable and workable form 
of lignin. It already has proved its 
merit in a phenolic-lignin enriched, 
paper-base laminate which is now being 
marketed in Canada under the name 
Arborite, and sample shipments of the 
lignin powder, Tomlinite, have been 
sent to various industries to explore 
the scope of its usefulness. 

That master chemist, nature, util- 
izes lignin as a plastic cement to bind 
the fibers of wood together, but, like 
many other natural products, it is an 
exceedingly complex material with an 
undetermined chemical structure, and 
with reactions which are mostly un- 
predictable. This, coupled with the 
fact that the usual methods of ex- 
traction cause it to undergo more or 
less major changes, has heretofore lim- 
ited its application. 


Lignin separation 
plant where soda pulp 
mill black liquor is 
acidified by flve gases 


NEIL B. POWTER 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Sales Promotion Manager 


So far, little or no use has been found 
in the plastics industry for the lignin 
contained in waste sulphite liquor. In 
fact, it is only in a relatively few cases 
that this liquor is used for any purpose 
whatever; it is commonly dumped into 
the nearest stream. On the other 
hand, several attempts at lignin isola- 
tion have been successful with the 
waste liquor of the alkaline (soda or 
kraft) process. The requirements in 
such an isolation are that the liquor 
be evaporated to a reasonable solids 
content and then acidified. There are 
numerous ways of doing this, but the 
quality of the finished product and the 
cost of the process depend on the acid 
used, the speed of reaction, and the 
prevention of oxidation of the lignin. 

In the new process, COz or carbonic 





acid gas is used as the primary acidi- 
fying agent, large quantities being 
available from the flue gas of the pulp 
mill. The speed of reaction has been 
increased over older methods (which 
bubbled the CO, through the liquor) 
by spraying in small droplets against a 
rising column of CO. Because lignin 
oxidizes less rapidly than the COz acid- 
ifies it, the oxygen pickup is negligible. 

At this point, the lignin is in the 
form of small divided particles of acid 
lignin salt, but upon heating it melts 
into a viscous liquid which is readily 
separated from the aqueous black 
liquor by continuous decantation. 
From the decanter it passes to a tank 
where it is dissolved in hot water; 
then it is acidified with sulphuric acid 
to yield a water-insoluble precipitate 
with a particle size of from 2 to 15 
microns. This precipitate is readily 
filtered on a continuous rotary filter, 
coming off as a thick amorphous paste 





LEFT—Loading bundles of base paper into 1,750-ton press having ten openings. Platens are heated by steam during the cooking 


cycle, and are later cooled by water . . . RIGHT—Sheets of lignin enriched phe 
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ready for the press 


paper in bundles between cau! plates 
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LEFT—Cutting sheets of finished Arborite with circular saws . 


which when passed through a suitable 
dryer breaks down into a fine brown 
powder. 

The foregoing process is a develop- 
ment of the research department of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills and stems 
from some of the original work un- 
dertaken by the G. H. Tomlinsons, 
Senior and Junior, over the past twen- 
ty-five years. Among these major 
achievements are: The B&W Tomlin- 
son Recovery Process, now widely 
used in the kraft pulp industry; a 
process for producing vanillin from 
waste sulphite liquor, and a new mag- 
nesium base sulphite process which 
promises major economies in the man- 
ufacture of sulphite pulp. 

Intensive work on lignin recovery 
from alkaline pulp mill liquors began 
early in 1942 as a result of discussions 
with the Canadian Department of 





Munitions and Supply which was then 
greatly concerned with the shortage 
of plastic resins. In a remarkably 
short time, the laboratory devised the 
new process which gave a relatively 
pure, and low melting-point material, 
and which, according to expectations, 
would be used in laminated plastics. 
During 1942, equipment was set up 
to recover sufficient lignin for experi- 
mental purposes. When obtained, it 
was incorporated with pulp fibers in 
a paper mill beater and run over a 
conventional fourdrinier paper ma- 
chine. However, the first trials were 
slightly disappointing because varia- 
tions were observed which could not 
he accounted for readily at the time. 
Accordingly, arrangements were made 
to transfer the work to the experi- 
mental paper machine at the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, where its 





. . RIGHT—Band saws are used to cut circles or other irregular shapes 


staff, together with representatives of 
the Canadian Forest Products Labora- 
tory and Howard Smith Paper Mills 
co-operated on the project (“Lignin- 
Filled, Laminated-Paper Plastics,” 
THe Paper INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Wor p, Feb. 1946, 1683-9). Lignin 
was shipped from Cornwall, Canada, 
and during the winter and spring of 
1943 lignin-enriched paper—some 37 
different runs—was made into lami- 
nates and exhaustively tested. This 
led to the construction of a pilot plant 
for the recovery of lignin in commer- 
cial quantities and its subsequent con- 
version to a laminate in a 10-deck, 
4 ft. by 8 ft. laminating press. Early 
in 1945 the pilot plant came into op- 
eration and continuous production 
since has been maintained. 

Provided sufficient uses can be found 
for Tomlinite, the potentials are 


LEFT—Finished table top, round cornered with sanded and buffed edge . . . RIGHT—Arborite (/% inch) used as wall panels 
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astounding. As fuel, lignin may be 
valued at some three to four dollars 
per ton. Kraft pulp mills burn it as 
such when reclaiming the digesting 
chemicals (soda and salt cake), but 
with this new process the pulp mills 
can transform their waste liquor into a 
substance worth many times: its fuel 
value. At the same time, the plastics 
industry will be assured of a constant 
source of low-cost resin to~ be: used 
as is or in conjunction with others of 
the thermoplastic or thermosetting 
types. As currently produced, Tom- 
linite has a melting point of about 
170 C. 

The principal use of Tomlinite, up 
to the present time, has been for the 
manufacture of Arborite. The most 
significant properties of this paper- 
base laminate are: its structural sta- 
bility under widely varying tempera- 
ture and atmospheric conditions; its 
excellent machinability; and its extra- 
ordinary toughness when compared 
with other paper-base laminates. Its 
water absorption also is desirably low, 
and its strength characteristics are 
satisfactory. 

Since the completion of the primary 
experimental phase in the summer and 
fall of 1945, considerable quantities 
of Arborite have been marketed in 
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Canada for use as a table top mate- 
rial, a one-eighth inch decorative wall 
board, and as a substitute for ceramic 
tile. 
In the electrical field, Arborite has 
proved an efficient di-electric and it 
is available in any thickness from 1/16 
to! 114 inches with the usual commer- 
cial surface requirement. The thin- 
ner sections are used for electrical bar- 
‘riers or housings for bus bars, connec- 
tions, or switches, and may be made 
into a waterproof, nonconducting con- 
duit. The thicker sheets make excel- 
lent switch, fuse or relay panels or 
blocks. For, in addition to its di- 
electric and strength properties, drill- 
ing leaves a clean, smooth surface in 
Arborite when proper tools are used, 
and self-tapping screws fit readily. 
Basically, the products mentioned 
are all made from a lignin-enriched 
paper containing some 40 per cent 
Tomlinite. The paper is made on a 
conventional paper machine from pulp 
enriched with Tomlinite in the beater; 
this eliminates the slow and expensive 
process of impregnation heretofore 
necessary with paper-base laminates. 
Lamination is carried out in the 
usual multiple, hot, laminating press. 
Bundles of the moulding paper are 
placed between caul plates, inserted in 





the press and given a squeeze of some 
800 psi at a temperature of 170-180 
C. When the “cook” or “cure” is 
completed, the press is cooled and the 
cauls are stripped from the finished 
laminate. Finishing includes circular 
saw cutting to size, beveling, round- 
cornering, and edge finishing with wet 
sander and buffer. 

The natural color of the laminate 
is a deep walnut brown. Thus, for 
decorative purposes, surface sheets hav- 
ing a wide range of colors and patterns 
are used. These are usually sheets of 
white paper to which a design has been 
applied; the sheets are then impreg- 
nated with a melamine resin. For 
extra protection from scratches, a 
transparent melamine - impregnated 
cover sheet is added. 

Because of the relatively low curing 
temperature (150-160 C.) of the mel- 
amine impregnated sheets, it was found 
necessary when making this class of 
product to plasticize the Tomlinite 
moulding paper with a phenolic resin 
which was applied at the size press of 
the paper machine to the extent of 
about 10 per cent. It is very probable 
that with further improvements in the 
manufacture of the lignin and the 
moulding paper, the need for the 
higher priced phenolic will disappear. 





Visual Aptitude Testing 
(Continued from page 1743) 
chine, the optical system, which has 
fully corrected anistigmatic lenses, is 
lowered to a normal reading angle for 
use of the reading distance of “near 
point” magazine of test cards with 
which acuity of the two eyes is again 
tested and lateral imbalance for read- 
ing distance is checked. Test results 
are recorded on a scoring chart from 
which an accurate inventory of the 
employee’s visual ability is immediate- 
ly apparent by scanning the scoring 
chart through a transparent scoring 

matrix. 

With this visual ability record in 
hand, the personnel department knows 
whether the vision of employee, or 
prospective employee, is equal to the 
task to which he is to be assigned. If 
it is not, he or she may be directed to 
an eye specialist who may be able to 
give him suitable glasses or corrective 
training. 

For large plants, where it is desirable 
to do careful statistical studies of the 
visual requirements of each type of job 
and the success at each job type with 
employees of various visual abilities, 
optional statistical services are avail- 
able through independent organiza- 
tions. 

The results of wisely used views 
ability data are many: 
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(a) more efficient production of a 
better quality product. 

(b) placement of men with defec- 
tive vision in jobs where these de- 
ficiencies will not interfere with their 
work. 

(c) employee satisfaction from 
working without eye strain at a job 
within the range of his or her visual 
ability. 

(d) reduction of labor turnover re- 
sulting from the employee- finding 
himself uncomfortable at werk. 

(e) prevention of seeing accidents 
which not only result in lost time and 
employee distress but may result in 
serious mechanical breakdown and lost 
production time of the plant. 

(f) knowledge of which employee 
warrant expensive training procedures 


. for specialized skilled work. 


“More and more,” said Gifford Mast 
(Mast Development Co., Inc.) , whose 
staff is*conducting experiments and 
helped ‘to bring the equipment up to 
its present-day efficiency, “employers 
are coming to realize the vital neces- 
sity of efficient, effective, as well as 
speedy appraisals’ of the aptitudes of 
potential employees. These tests are 
important from the standpoint not 
only of product quality and produc- 
tion efficiency, but also from that of 
plant safety. : 





“And last, but not least, is the im- 
pression that the tests make upon the 
employee. His interest is brought to 
bear on his eyes and he is made aware 
of the importance of eye protection 
and visual hygiene. If he has vision 
defects—many people do see only with 
one eye for years without being con- 
scious of suppressing the vision of a 
fective eye—which is brought to his 
attention and he is encouraged to see 
his eye specialist. 

“Some estimates indicate that as 
high as one-third of industrial em- 
ployees have correctable eye defects, 
and testing programs such as that 
made possible by this system will be of 
great service both to labor and man- 
agement in finding these defects and 
making employees aware of them.” 

It will be realized that in our highly 
technical age, when men as well as ma- 
chines must be able to function with 
speed, skill and safety, tests for the 
processes of (a) rechecking, (b) pre- 
employment, (c) pre-placements, and 
(d) visual record making for settle- 
ment of future compensation claims 
is of great importance. Any such plan 
must, of course, be “sold” to the em- 
ployees and to prospective employe, 
and there must be a permanent rating 
card record, with parallel job stand- 
ards requirements of which they are 
corrollary. 
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} CASAS IN ISth CENTURY 


GERMANY BELIEVED IMPLICITLY IN 
THE POWER OF BITS OF PARCHMENT, 
INSCRIBED WITH MYSTIC SYMBOLS, 
TO SAFEGUARD THEM FROM ILL- 
NESS, DROWNING, AND BODILY INJURIES. 
THEY USUALLY WORE THESE CHARMS 
IN BAGS ABOUT THEIR NECKS. 


— 









the EAR lY LAST CENTURY, THE 


are PAPER MILL OF ZENAS CRANE AT 


oe DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, USUAL- 
ith LY GAVE SUPPER, BED, BREAK- 
on- FAST, AND A QUIRE OF BROKEN 
fa PAPER TO VISITING “TRAMP” PAPER- 


MAKERS WHOSE SERVICES THE 
MILL COULD NOT Use AT THE TIME. 


NTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. IS 27 IN A 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED LISTING OF LARG- 
EST MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. IN (944, THE ONLY 
PAPERMAKING FIRM IN THE TABULATION, 
ITS TOTAL ASSETS ARE GIVEN IN THE 
LISTING AS $271,200,000; ITs TOTAL 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 22,617. gy 
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LATE AS THE i@50'S, BUILDERS 





ms OF HOMES IN CHINA EAGERLY SOUGHT 
an AFTER SAMPLES OF PAPER MONEY 
4 PRINTED DURING MEDIEVAL TIMES. 
ng THEY REGARDED THEM AS CHARMS AND 
d- HUNG THEM FROM THE MAIN BEAMS OF 
” THEIR RESIDENCES To WARD OFF TROUBLE. 
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 C.B.&1.-BUILT DIGESTER 
a bound for a new pulp mill 
in the South 










If you are building a new pulp mill or planning an expan- 


sion program to increase your present capacity, the chances 








are you will require several new digesters as well as other , 
types of steel plate work. All three Chicago Bridge & Iron P 
Company plants have facilities for turning out steel plate ‘ 
structures to meet the specific needs of pulp and paper 
mills. Designing, fabricating, erecting . . . stress-relieving c 
and x-raying . . . building tanks with corrosion-resistant 
linings—are included in the services we offer. y 
Check the following list of structures—when you need 
any of them write our nearest office for quotations. c 
; t 
Sulphate Digesters Storage Tanks t 
Sulphite Digesters Steel Smoke Stacks . 
2 : The two views above show a 10-ft. 9-in. diam. by t 
Diffusers Salt Cake Bins 43-ft. 4-in. high digester leaving our Birmingham 
. . plant for the Hudson Pulp & Paper Co.'s new mill in t 
Cylindrical Tanks Cookers Palatka, Fla. To facilitate erection at the mill, the ‘ 
< structural support for this installation is shown loaded 
Acid Accumulators Elevated Tanks on the car with the digester for shipment. e 
V 
a 
CHICAGO BRIDGE &£ IRON COMPANY |: 
a 
eer 2445 McCormick Building SS oe ..... 1651 Hunt Building 
New York, 6 3350-165 Broadway Building Houston, |. ........5643 Clinton Drive . 
Cleveland, 15. aa aaa 2267 Guildhall Building Philadelphia, 3... . . 1653-1700 Walnut Street Building 
Los ne set Be oad a sce 1459 Wm. Fox Building Havana..... Ao a a ie 402 Abreu Building \ 
Birmingham, |........... .. 1511 North 50th Street San Francisco, I!..... 1217-22 Battery Street Building t 
| SS re 2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26..................1566 Lafayette Building 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. ' 
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Paper Week Sos 
Dawn of 


New Horizons 


>>» ANNUAL PAPER WEEK has 
come and gone with a record attend- 
ance and a most serious consideration 
of the conditions which the industry 
must meet in the postwar era. 

The various divisional associations 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation departed more than before 
from their historic policy of confining 
discussions to internal affairs of the 
different groups, and invited speakers 
to discuss with them broad questions 
of the economic future. 

Discussions of immediate impor- 
tance to the paper industry and its 
technical problems were paired with 
economic studies in the programs of 
the week. 

It would be difficult to summarize 
the activities of the week in view of 
the wide variety of problems consid- 
ered. Of outstanding interest both 
within the industry and to the public 
at large was the problem of how long 
the present paper shortage will last 
and what can be done to alleviate it. 
In this phase of convention discussions, 
one fact stands out preeminently: 

If the industry can secure the pulp- 
wood it needs, it is highly probable 
that public demand for its products 
can be met. Forestry practice—the 


development of adequate reserves of 
timberland to give the industry a 
never-failing perpetual crop for con- 
version into paper—was a constantly 
repeated solution for any conceivable 
future need for paper. 

Coupled with this emphasis on 
maintenance of adequate and ade- 
quately managed forest areas came a 
parallel warning expressed in various 
quarters against undue enthusiasm 
over future market prospects, and a 
consequent overbuilding. This was 
voiced in many ways, not always so 
bluntly as expressed here, but with 
the same purport. For instance, Presi- 
dent Robertson said that the paper 
industry can provide all the paper the 
nation needs if correct appraisal is 
made of current conditions and future 
possibilities. He strongly advised that 
no new mills be built or expansion 
programs undertaken unless those 
venturing capital assure their contem- 
plated operation a permanent supply 
of the pulpwood, of correct species, 
and within reasonable distance of the 
proposed mill. 

In an address to one of the divisions, 
Executive Secretary Tinker, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
said that enough pulpwood is avail- 
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able in the far West to more than 
supply any future requirements of the 
industry. He pointed out that the 
paper industry has been given a high 
rating by the U. S. Forest Service for 
its high standards of forestry prac- 
tice. The Forestry Committee of the 
APPA reported some basic principles 
for woods operations, calling upon the 
mills not only to handle their own 
lands adequately to produce a sus- 
tained crop, but also pointing out that 
their responsibility is to sell proper 
management of forest areas to the 
farmers and others in their vicinity 
from whom they buy pulpwood. 

A warning against overbuilding was 
expressed by R. E. Canfield before the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Association when he pointed out the 
fact that normal increase in consump- 
tion already is being met and that 
the industry should not be lured by a 
present distorted demand into frantic 
over expansion of papermaking ca- 
pacity. 

The convention week was filled 
with important discussions by spec- 
ialists in the paper and other fields, 
but an over-all summary ‘of the high 
spots of the week may be considered 
as follows: (Turn to page 1754) 
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Sheave to 


Transmit 


1400 
Horsepower... 


ALL ON THE TEXROPE LINE for the dest 

in V-belt engineering and V-belt equip- 

ment. That has been true for 22 years — ever 

since Allis-Chalmers originated the Multiple 
V-belt drive for industry. 

Back of every Texrope installation — from 
fractional horse power V-belts that manufac- 
turers put on washers, air-compressors or wa- 
ter systems—to the biggest V-belt drives ever 
designed and successfully applied—stands the 
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finest V-belt engineering talent in the world. 
There's no substitute for this vast experi- 
ence and tremendous fund of knowledge. It 
is reflected in every Texrope product. 
What do you need...a few V-belts and 
sheaves — or a daring new application of the 
multiple V-belt principle? Call on the Tex- 
rope line! Equipment and engineering help 
are as close as your nearest A-C sales office or 


dealer, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
A 2187 


TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


cor 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 


Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 


“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 


SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

a crank. 


ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt i- 
neering talent in 
world—at your call. 


TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 
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A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


to Industry 
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APPA Holds 70th Convention 


>>» WHAT IS BELIEVED to have 
been the largest gathering of paper 
and pulp company officials in the 
lengthy history of the _ industry 
marked the seventieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and affliated organizations 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on February 23 to 28, in- 
clusive. Representatives of the large, 
small, medium, and, in fact, prac- 
tically all units within the industry— 
from coast to coast and from the far 
reaches of the South to the northern 
part of Canada—were on hand to 
participate in the almost innumerable 
meetings and conferences and to join 
in the discussions during the five-day 
convention. 

The topics accorded the greatest 
attention at the various meetings were 
the continued huge demand for 
paper and paperboard of virtually 
every type—a substantial portion of 
which still remains unsatisfied—and 
the none-too-favorable prospects for 
sufficient wood plup and other raw 
materials to permit mills to produce 
at a rate in keeping with the market’s 
broad requirements. 

Reuben B. Robertson, executive 
vice president of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, was re-elected president 
of the American Paper Pulp Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the 
Association’s executive committee 
and board of governors in the Jan- 
sen Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the morning of February 26. This 
will be Mr. Robertson’s second year 
as chief executive of the APPA. 

Cola G. Parker, president of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, was re-elected first vice 
president, and the following addi- 
tional vice presidents were elected: 
D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Com- 
pany (Neenah, Wis.); Hugh J. 
Chisholm, Oxford Paper Company 
(New York City); F. G. Coburn, 
Brown Company (New York City) ; 
R. K. Ferguson, St. Regis Paper 
Company (New York City); P. M. 
Glatfelter, P. H. Glatfelter Company 
(Spring Grove, Pa.); J. H. Hinman, 
International Paper Company (New 
York City); D. S. Leslie, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company (Erie, Pa.); 
David L. Luke, Jr., West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company (New 
York City); R. A. McDonald, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.); James L. Madden, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 
(Boston, Mass.) ; Dwight L. Stocker, 


Michigan Paper Company (Plainwell, 
Mich.), and George R. Wallace, 
Fitchburg Paper Company (Fitch- 
burg, Mass.). 

Earl W. Tinker was again elected 
executive secretary and treasurer; Wil- 
liam D. Staples was named assistant 
secretary, and Louis T. Stevenson was 
elected assistant treasurer. 

With President Robertson presid- 
ing, and close to 1,000 persons pres- 
ent, the annual luncheon meeting of 





Reuben B. Robertson, who was re-elected 
president of the APPA 


the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation was held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday, February 26. President 
Robertson addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

It is customary at this annual 
luncheon meeting for the president 
of the Association to present an out- 
line of his views on the current prob- 
lems of the industry. 

Time will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the vast intricacies of 
an industry so large and varied as 
ours. 

Special problems will have their de- 
tailed presentation through some one 
of the twenty-four standing commit- 
tees which function for the Associa- 
tion. 

Comment from me will, of neces- 
sity, relate to problems and policies 
broad enougk to affect all segments 
of the industry. 

Many of the problems which we 
must face can be intelligently faced 
only when factual data is available, 
and our Association feels that it is 
especially its responsibility to see that 
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tat factual data is assembled and 
made available for members’ use. 

During the past year, the Associa- 
tion has distributed to its member- 
ship a wide range of information 
covering such subjects as capital and 
income surveys and industrial rela- 
tions surveys, as well as the usual 
statistical reports on production and 
sales. 

The staff of the Association eagerly 
desires to make both present and fu- 
ture studies responsive to the needs 
of the members and invites sugges- 
tion and comment. 

The Nation is now emerging from 
the reconversion period and we are 
now less subject to imposed controls 
and to a greater extent masters of 
our own destinies than has been the 
case for many years. 

We cherish the benefits of free en- 
terprise, but must bear in mind that 
enterprise cannot be so free as to 
escape social responsibility. We must 
think not only in terms of our own 
needs and of industry needs but of 
national needs as well. 

The Nation will not be well served, 
and we will not fully satisfy our obli- 
gations, if the industry fails to supply 
public needs now and in the future 
because of short sightedness in the 
matter of supply of essential raw ma- 
terials for the long time outlook. 

As we all know, wood pulp is the 
corner-stone on which our paper- 
making structure has been built, and 
we cannot make wood pulp without 
wood. Permanent supplies of wood 
in this country are of great concern 
to integrated and converter mills 
alike. 

We cannot forget that wise use 
calls for treating our forests as farms 
with everlasting crops rather than 
as mines with non-recurring harvests. 

Wartime use, as well as postwar 
demands, for lumber accompanied by 
the shortage of suitable sawlog stump- 
age have invited the sawmill opera- 
tors into cutting practices that de- 
prive pulpwood producers of diame- 
ter limits which formerly were con- 
sidered as appropriate to pulpwood 
production. There has been much 
overcutting of the forests, both in 
this country and abroad. 

It seems certain that for many 
years to come the pulpwood consumer 
will have to adjust himself to opera- 
tions based on more widely scattered 
stands of timber, fewer cords per 
acre, and longer hauls, ‘all of which 
mean that the days of cheap pulp- 
wood have gone—never to return. 
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It is interesting to recall that a few 
of the early southern mills had vis- 
ions of delivered prices of pulpwood 
of about $4.00 per cord extending 
through the years. 

Hereafter it will be increasingly 
important that we adapt our proc- 
essing of wood to the more complete 
utilization of logging wastes, sawmill 
wastes, and of varieties of trees that 
have little value for the competitive 
user of forest products. 

Increased population, higher stand- 
ards of living, new uses for paper, and 
an accumulated backlog of unsatis- 
fied demand, point to the need of 
increased paper and pulp production. 
Certainly no new mills should be 
established without complete assur- 
ance of an adequate and continuing 
supply of this basic raw material— 
we must distinguish between what 
seems to be available and what actual- 
ly is available for pulp mill use. Fail- 
ure to recognize this distinction has 
brought disappointment to many a 
pulp mill operator. 

Our Forestry Committee has rec- 
ommended that wood users apply the 
same engineering care and foresight 
to the problem of adequacy of wood 
supply as is given to the design and 
construction of the mills themselves. 
This is a fundamental necessity. Its 
wisdom is obvious. 

It is to be expected that our Gov- 
ment will be concerned with the con- 
servation and wise use of all natural 
resources. It is our very earnest hope 
that this concern as to our forests will 
find expression in advisory rather than 
mandatory relationships. 

Our Association endeavors to main- 
tain close and intimate liaison with 
governmental agencies so that it can 
offer a maximum of co-operation when 
feasible programs are advocated. The 
Department of Commerce has taken 
the initiative in inviting co-operation 
through the use of industry councils. 
The first of these councils was created 
for the pulp and paper industry. It 
is just now beginning to function. We 
are confident that the relationship will 
be constructive and helpful to all con- 
cerned. j 

Our experiences during the war 
emphasized the fact that no segment 
of the paper industry can suffer eco- 
nomic hardship without an impact on 
the entire industry. It is important 
that we develop and maintain an over- 
all industry consciousness that will 
fully recognize this essential interde- 
pendency. We are in a measure our 
brother’s keeper—our Association 
should be especially helpful in this 
field. 

The pulp and paper industry can 
review with pride its production rec- 
ord for the year 1946, and we can look 
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forward with confidence to a similar 
record for 1947. We know, however, 
that some of our customers have not 
been satisfied because of the substan- 
tial spread between what they hoped 
to get and what the industry was able 
to supply. Production has been high 
but demand has been proportionately 
even higher. 

Our industry is, in large measure, 
a world industry, and cannot isolate 
itself from the problems of other na- 
tions. Europe’s economic confusion 
has resulted in a diversion of imports 
of wood pulp to other outlets and 
way from mills in this country. The 
hundreds of thousands of tons in- 
volved have had a- material bearing 
on production rates in this country, 
and no one can prophecy with confi- 
dence as to how long this condition 
will continue. 

High demand and accumulated 
shortages have brought into being a 
seller’s market for pulp and paper 
products. It is a temptation to “Get 
while getting’s good,” but a sellet’s 
market always involves danger. Dan- 
ger of overexpansion, overpricing, and 
of excessive wage structures. We 
know by experience that profits tend 
to be far more unstable than increased 
costs. High costs have a most pain- 
ful stability. It is a time for caution 
and restraint. A pronounced infla- 
tionary trend invites a resumption of 
the government controls from which 
we have but recently been relieved. 
When restraints are needed it is far 
better to have them self-imposed and 
voluntary rather than mandatory and 
thrust upon us by bureaucratic action. 

We are all interested in the prob- 
lems of industrial relationships, the 
problems of men and management.. It 
now seems certain that in spite of our 
labor leaders assurances of an intent 
to be good in the future legislative 
controls will be set up by Congress 
designed to check labor’s excesses and 
its abuse of power. Many of these 
excesses stemmed from our Govern- 
ment’s policy of continuous appease- 
ment, They could be checked only 
by a legislative reversal of that policy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
believe that industrial peace can be 
brought about by the single expedient 
of passing a law—that will require 
constructive policies based on sound 
human relationship. 

Now that we have a Congress that 
seems to have courage to meet squarely 
the problem of labor responsibility, it 
would be but natural for some em- 
ployers to press for laws that would 
not only be regulative but actually 
punitive. 

Such a course would be a very hu- 
man response to the long period of 


aggressions which management has en- 
dured at the hands of politicians sub- 
servient to labor. Having been kicked 
about, some on the management side 
could readily enjoy a little kicking 
about on their own account—but such 
a satisfaction of the instinct of re- 
taliation is not and should not be “in 
the cards.” 

Labor may be somewhat chastened 
but it is a long way from being pros- 
trate or without influence in national 
affairs. 

Industry has before it the oppor- 
tunity to prove the truth of the pol- 
icy of inevitable co-operation between 
men and management and the falsity 
of the doctrine of inevitable conflict. 


Wise handling of the present situ- 
ation can readily result in the creation 
of better and more productive rela- 
tionships between men and manage- 
ment than have existed in more than 
a decade. The realization of this 
dream will mean that workers, man- 
agement, and the Nation in general 
will benefit greatly. 

In conclusion I would like to ex- 
press the appreciation of the American 
Paper and Pulp Industry for the un- 
derstanding and co-operation we have 
received from the Canadian Industry. 
It is my hope that these friendly re- 
lationships can be maintained and en- 
larged through close working rela- 
tionships with the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association in the future. I 
would like to thank the industry as 
a whole for its continued support 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and I would like particularly 
to thank the 260 members of the 
active committees who spend so much 
time and effort in the general cause 
of the industry’s welfare. I think I 
would be derelict in my duty if I did 
not mention in particular the recent 
presentation before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information by Cola 
G. Parker, which is illustrative of 
the kind of service rendered to the 
entire industry by many executives 
with large responsibilities in their own 
companies. 

We have come to take for granted 
the effective functioning of the staff 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and I am happy to say we 
have not been disappointed. 

Theodore O. Yntema, University of 
Chicago economist, and director of 
economic research for the Committee 
for Economic Development, was the 
principal speaker at the luncheon 
meeting. Mr. Yntema gave an an- 
alysis of the weaknesses of our na- 
tional economy, and declared that 
some means of avoiding extremes of 
prosperity and depression inherent in 
the free enterprise system must be 
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ISSUED PERIODICALLY BY R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH FLOW CONTROL AND SHUT-OFF 





Brutal Test of New 
R-S Rubber-seated Valve 


A manufacturer put an R-S rubber-seated 
valve in service handling powdered ylue. 
The valve was opened 9,000 times in a 
period of 8 hours by means of a revolving 
cam; then slammed shut by a 50-pound 
weight on the end of the valve lever. Fol- 
lowing this abusive service, exceeding the 
normal life of the average valve, a test 
was made with air on one side and water 
on the other side of the vane. It was found 
to be bubble tight at 115 p.s.i. 


Successful “Endurance” Metal 


“A” metal, especially developed by R-S 
Products Corporation, is a tough, dense 
metal of uniform grain and high endur- 
ance limit. These properties give it un- 
usual value in applications which give 
rise to hard wear and severe stresses. “A” 
metal resists galling, “wire drawing,” and 
abrasive materials. It is also a general 
material of engineered construction to re- 
place steel. Its characteristic properties 
are obtained by special analysis and close 
cupola control. Any R-S Butterfly Valve 
can be supplied in “A” metal. 





R-S 

“H’”’- Metal 
60° 
Butterfly 
Valve 





Chain-wheel manually operated control for 
service handling gases at 15 p.s i., 800°F. Body 
and vane castings are of R-S ‘H” heat-resisting 
metal. Shafts are of Stain! Steel, stellited 
with alloy bushings. Finned stuffing-box. 








Heat-resistant Metai 


“H” metal is an alloy semi-steel that ma- 
chines like cast iron. Tensile strength is 
50,000 p.s.i. maximum, and 25,000 p.s.i. 
at 1000°F. ““H” metal is heat-treated and 
withstands high pressure and penetration 
of steam and gases up to 1000°F. An im- 
portant advantage is its cost, which is be- 
low that of steel. Any R-S Butterfly Valve 
can be furnished in “H” metal. 


Butterfly Valves in Paper Mills 


The need for perfect and speedy flow 
control in paper mills is increasing the 
use of R-S Butterfly Valves in this field. 

A recent order from the St. Regis Paper 
Company covers 14 valves, in various 
sizes for various uses. Four 12” valves of 
Type 526 are used for Screen Inlets. These 
are heavy duty valves with 125# flanges, 
18-8 Stainless Steel shafts, and bronze 
bushings. These are controlled by hand- 
wheel with 4-foot extension. A similar 
valve with shorter extension is used for 
Washer Dilution. 

One 12” valve of Type 432 is used for 
Knotter Dilution, one of the same type 
in the 18” size for Screen Dilution, and 
one of 6” size for Re-pulper Dilution. 
For Stock Chest Pumps there are six 
valves which, except for bronze bushings, 
are Type 316 Stainless Steel throughout. 
Two are of 12” size and four of 8” size. 

International Paper Company is also 
using R-S Butterfly Valves widely in its 
Southern Kraft mill in Louisiana. These 
are mostly of Stainless Steel, R-S Type 
522, with Liquid Level Controller. 


High Brinell Stainless Steel 


R-S Products has now perfected a meth- 
od of bringing Stainless Steel castings and 
bar-stock to a hardness as high as 1100 
Brinell. The process is effective on any 
Stainless Steel not exceeding 8% nickel 
content. This includes all of the 400- 
series, as well as Types 302-304 and 303 
(18-8 and 18-8S) in the lower range of 
nickel content. There is no limitation on 
chrome content. 

Since the normal Brinell on these steels 
at room temperature runs from 140 to 
200 it is apparent that a tremendous step 
has been made in combining the corro- 
sion resistance of Stainless Steel with the 
hardness necessary to tolerate abrasive 
materials in flow at high speed. 

The following table shows the results 
of rigidly supervised tests on various 
metals: 

Brinell Brinell Brinell 


Material 70°F. 1000°F. 1100°F. 
18-8 Stainless untreated 170 140 121 
Stainless Iron 302 190 155 
#6 Stellite 390 270 250 
60 Carbon Stainless 514 420 200 
R-S treated Stainless 1050 710 540 


That’s hard, brother! 

The new-processed Stainless Steel ma- 
chines and assembles to advantage. 

R-S is now making 3” Butterfly valves 
using the new Stainless Steel for body and 
vane, with stellited shafts. They are being 
used with great success where abrasion, 
corrosion, and high velocity in combina- 
tion are the condition to be met. 
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Complete R-S Valve Installation Data 


Engineers like the complete dimen- 
sional data supplied for R-S Butter- 
fly Valves. Dimensions are tabulated 
by standard sizes under stock types 
and identified by letters correspond- 
ing to detailed drawings which ac- 
company the tables. Six full pages of 
R-S Products’ Ca- 
talog No. 14-B 
(copy on request 
to R-S_ Products 
Corporation, 
Wayne Junction, 
Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.) are devoted 
to this basic instal- 


lation data. 
IMLeco P-C-2 


Test Methods for R-S “A” Metal 


R-S Products engineers have developed 
their ““A’’ Metal for resistance to abrasion, 
corrosion, and cavitation. As a compara- 
tive test, pieces of several metals are 
secured in a test section and revolved at 
20,000 RPM under the impact of a 3/32” 
jet of water at extremely high velocity. 
160,000 impacts are assumed to simulate 
years of extreme service. Following the 
test-run, the pieces are weighed, loss of 
weight being taken as a measure of abra- 
sion, erosion, or cavitation. 

A test-run on “A” Metal and two 
typical steels showed the following 
weight-loss: 

.4 Carbon Steel....... 1.0% 

18.8 Stainless Steel.... .7% 

R-S “A” Metal....... 79% 
It will be seen that “A” Metal makes a 
very good showing in comparison with 
the finest of steels; a conclusion which is 
heightened in interest by the fact that 
“A” Metal is far less expensive than the 
other metals tested. 

In actual use of “A” Metal as a ma- 
terial for an R-S Butterfly Valve, the loss 
of weight is markedly less for there is no 
“jet” effect in an R-S Valve. The design 
of the butterfly vane is such that even 
abrasive semi-solids “fan out” on the 
downstream side as the vane approaches 
the closed position. 











R-S 14-inch 600# steel valve for superheated steam 
service at 540 p.s.i. and 750°F. made of R-S HR-7 
Metal for heat and corrosion resistance. Double end 
shaft, dual finned stuffing-boxes, stick lubricators, 
and isolating valves. Can be equipped with any 
type manual, semi-aut tic. or aut tic control. 
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fcund or free enterprise and democ- 
racy will be in peril. He insisted that 
ample competence to solve our eco- 
nomic ills exists, and all that is nec- 
essary is to gather together the men 
possessing the required talents and 
have them focus their efforts upon 
the problem. 

Other speakers at the luncheon were 
J. B. McCoy, of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, and A. E. Cadman, of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association. 
President Robertson also introduced 
G. W. E. Nicholson, president of the 
Technical Association; G. E. Car- 
penter, president of the National 
Paper Trade Association, and E. F. 
Miles, newly-elected president of the 
Salesmen’s Association, who were 
guests at the speakers’ table. Also 
introduced was George E. Sisson, Jr., 
president of the Racquette River Pa- 
per Company, Potsdam, N. Y., a for- 
mer president of the APPA and, at 
85 years of age, attending his 47th 
consecutive APPA convention. Presi- 
dent Robertson introduced Mr. Sisson 
as “the dean of the paper industry.” 


+ 


. - « NEW HORIZONS 
(Continued from page 1749) 


There is no real shortage of paper. 
An apparent shortage is due to pyra- 
miding of orders, and production by 
the mills is practically equal to actual 
consumption. Rebuilding of inven- 
tories has served to create a false pic- 
ture of a shortage. 

The paper industry has not allowed 
the prices for its products to get out 
of hand. This has been accomplished 
by the use of ordinary common sense 
and a view into the future by individ- 
ual mills, not through any concerted 
moves of the producers. 

The forest is the source of future 
prosperity for the industry. The paper 
industry has done more than all other 
industries to secure adequate utiliza- 
tion of the timber crop, but the indus- 
try has been urged repeatedly not to 
stop with its present accomplishments, 
and to continue its progress. 

The paper industry is in excellent 
condition with respect to its labor re- 
lations. There have been no major 
strikes of any duration, and no other 
industry has such a satisfactory record 
of friendly co-operation between labor 
and management. 

Expansion of the industry is defi- 
nitely under way, with $440,000,000 
estimated as the expenditure of the 
industry in the three years—1946 to 
1948 inclusive—for new equipment 
for the rebuilding of old machines to 
get greater capacity. 
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The convention was attended by a 
record-breaking attendance of im- 
portant executives. It was not a 
jubilee where men met in sessions to 
rejoice in present conditions. Rather 
it was a planning conference where 
the industry as a whole, in company 
with all of its branches, met to gear- 
up its operations toward the develop- 
ment of a stable, industrial future. 


° 
SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry held its annual meet- 
ing on the afternoon of February 24 
in the Waldorf-Aszoria Hotel, New 
York, and elected as president for the 
coming year E. F. Miles, of the Crock- 
er-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Miles, who has been east- 
ern vice president for the past year, 
succeeds Forrest D. Patterson, of the 
Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, 
Wis. 

Alan B. Helffrich, of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, New York, was 
elected eastern vice president, and 
George W. Watson, Mead Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, assistant east- 
ern vice president, while Edward J. 
Edwards, Howard Paper Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, was elected western 
vice president, and D. E. Keck, -Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, assistant 
western vice president. E. G. Amos, 
of the headquarters staff of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, who 
succeeded Dr. E. O. Merchant as sec- 
retary-treasurer during the past year, 
was reappointed to that office by the 
executive board of the Association. 

Reports were rendered by President 
Patterson, the eastern and western 
vice presidents, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Amos. President Patterson in 
naming the recipient of the “Presi- 
dent’s Award” for the year, said R. C. 
Johnston, of the Fletcher Paper Com- 
pany, merited it because of his service 
as chairman of the placement com- 
mittee. During the year, 75 prospects 
for positions were interviewed, and 
most of them were placed in the serv- 
ice of paper companies, not alone in 
sales work but in other positions. 

Membership of the Association in- 
creased during the past year by 61, 
it was brought out. Six members died 
and seven resigned, so that the net 
gain was 48, making the present mem- 
bership 421, an all-time high. It 
was proposed that a new directory 
should be published with all of the 
members’ names listed together with 
the firms with which they are con- 
nected. 

A social highlight of the APPA 
convention was the annual luncheon 
of the Salesmen’s Association in the 


Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria on Tuesday, February 25. It is 
doubtful if ever this spacious dining 
hall was so crowded as it was for this 
pleasurable event. Actually, the room 
was “packed from floor to ceiling,” 
all three balcony tiers being jammed 
with diners. On the large stage, the 
long tables were on three levels in 
order to accomodate all of the speak- 
ers and guests of honor. 

Governor J. L. McConaughy of 
Connecticut, an able and interesting 
orator, was the principal speaker. The 
Governor chose as his subject “Paper 
and the Peopie.” In his remarks he 
said that “paper is the repository of 
our civilization,” and stressed the vital 
need of maintaining a free press and 
assuring it of an adequate supply of 
paper in order that “truth and free- 
dom might continue as pillars of a 
free society.” 

A booklet distributed at the lunch- 
eon listed the following charter mem- 
bers of the Salesmen’s Association: R. 
D. Ewing, George H. Fay, George K. 
Gibson, Alan B. Helffrich, Reginald 
C. Johnson, Samuel C. Knode, James 
A. Leyden, Bert I. Reider, Howard 
H. Reynolds (charter and honorary 
member), J. R. Russell, Lewis H. Sis- 
son, Thomas C. Walsh, Creighton W. 
Whiting, Rufus I. Worrell, and E. 
A. Haymes. There was also a tribute 
to the late William L. Raymond, a 
former president and long active in 
the Association, who died on Novem- 
ber 11, 1946. 

. 


SUPPLY DEALERS BANQUET 

All former records of attendance 
were surpassed, and by a wide margin, 
at the thirty-ninth annual banquet 
of the New York Association of Deal- 
ers in Paper Mills Supplies, Inc., in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on the evening 
of Tuesday, February 25. This event, 
always one of the pleasant highlights 
of paper convention week in New 
York, attracted close to 900 leading 
paper mill raw material suppliers and 
their guests, including numerous pa- 
per, board, roofing and other mill pur- 
chasing agents and other officials. 

Walter H. Martens, of George W. 
Millar & Co., Inc., was chairman of 
the Banquet Committee, and was as- 
sisted by John L. Nielsen and Arthur 
Rosenberg. As was customary, an at- 
tractive souvenir journal was distrib- 
uted as a memento of the banquet. 
Alfred J. Moran, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association, was chairman of 
the ‘Journal Committee, aided by Miss 
Shirley Rief, Anthony S$. Gaccione, 
David Lipman, James Carrano, James 
Derrico, Joseph T. Gaccione, Bert 
Lorenz and Charles Passannante. 
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NEW Smith & Winchester Undercut 

Trimmer from the ground up, to meet 
the exacting requirements of the modem 
finishing room for a fast, accurate Trimmer. 
safe in operation, accurate, and capable of 
high volume production. The Trimmer is one 
of the most important cogs in the production 
line of the paper mill. Work spoiled at the 
trimmer is work nearly completed and the 
cost of spoilage resulting from inaccurate 
trimming would be prohibitive. Look to the 
new Smith & Winchester Model “E” Undercut 
to completely satisfy your trimming needs. 
Bulletin giving full particulars mailed on 
request. 





Serving the Paper Industry Since 1828 
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Model ‘E” Undercut 
showing safety con- 
trol levers under 
table. push button 
controls, and illu- 
minated index tape. 
(Gear guards re- 
moved) 


SMITH & WINCHESTER 


MODEL ‘‘E’”’ 


UNDERCUT 
TRIMMER 


e Heavy one-piece base frame 

e Anti-friction bearings on drive 
shatt 

e Disc type friction clutch 


Back gauge operated by vari- 
able speed, reversible motor for 
accurate setting 















e Push button control 
e Illuminated index tape 
e Gears properly guarded 






The SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manufacturing Company 
SO. WINDHAM, CONN. 
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ARMSTRONG 


Dryer Drainage Systems 
Can Help Solve Your Production 
Problems 








F you have veteran paper machines that are not coming close 
to modern standards for production, it will pay you to get 

up-to-date engineering recommendations from Armstrong. 
Armstrong Dryer Drainage Systems can be applied to existing 
machines at moderate cost and with minimum interruption in 
work schedules. Every Armstrong installation is sold subject 
to the user’s complete satisfaction. Present customers report 
ability to use higher machine speeds and more uniform 
operating conditions — thanks to improved drainage of 
dryers with Armstrong Systems. We will be glad to make 


recommendations to meet your needs. Write to 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


816 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


Inverted Bucket Steam Traps for , Dryer Drainage System 
Every Paper Mill Requirement A A Trapping and Engineering 
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Rescarch and the Future Keynote 
TAPPI Annual Meeting 


>>» AT THE OPENING session of 
the thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry—the meeting be- 
ing held at Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, February 24-27, 1947— 
it was announced that Worthen E. 
Brawn, general superintendent of the 
Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Maine, had been elected president of 
the Association for the year 1947- 
1948. Mr. Brawn succeeds Gunnar 
W. E. Nicholson, vice president of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
who was president during the past 
year. The election was conducted by 
mail ballot. 

Other elections announced at the 
same meeting included the following: 
Vice president, W. F. Gillespie, tech- 
nical director, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, Bogalusa, Louisiana— 
Members of the Executive Committee 
for three years, J. D. Davis, general 
manager, Dill and Collins, Inc., Divi- 
sion of the Mead Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; K. P. Geohegan, 
chemist, Aetna Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of The Howard Paper Mills, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio; Allan C. Hill, assistant 
general manager, Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company, Ltd., Chandler, Quebec; 
and Ralph A. Wilkins, general super- 
intendent, Bird and Son, East Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts—Members of the 
Executive Committee for two years, 
Werner Kaufmann, vice president, 
Kupfer Bros. Company, New York 
City. 

James d’A. Clark, consulting engi- 
neer, Longview, Washington, was ap- 
pointed to membership on the commit- 
tee. He succeeds E. F. Burns, chief 
engineer, International Paper Com- 


pany, New York City. 


Annual Report of the Secretary 

R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treas- 
urer of TAPPI, in presenting his an- 
nual report stated that 582 individual 
members were elected in 1946; that 
on December 31, 1946, the total in- 
dividual membership of the Associa- 
tion was 2,768; the corporate member- 
ship, 172; the sustaining membership, 
158. 

The following members were re- 
ported by Mr. Macdonald as being 
lost to the Association during the past 
year through death: William Adam- 
son, Charles Walmsley Bury Ltd.; 
Arthur F, Allen, International Paper 


Company; W. L. Blackhall, City of 
New York; William W. Bolton, John 
W. Bolton & Sons; Kenneth E. Bur- 
gess, Magnetic Pigment Division, Co- 
lumbian Carbon Company; F. A. 
Burningham, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry; John F. Carroll, retired; 
L. A. Daines, Heppenstall Company; 
Harry W. Glenn, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation; Edward A. Haines, Port 
Huron Sulphite & Paper Company; H. 


Worthen E. Brawn, newly-elected presi- 
dent of TAPPI 


L. Hammarlund, Hamersly Manufac- 
turing Company (died in 1945); Gor- 
don W. Hughes, Inland Lime & 
Stone Company; Verne E. Kirby, St. 
Marys Kraft Corporation; Graham P. 
Prather, consultant; Edward O. Reed, 
Crane & Company; Orin A. Weiss, 
consultant; Almeron W. Wickham, 
retired; and Frank M. Williams, Wil- 
liams Apparatus Company. 

Seven special reports on manufac- 
turing problems were issued in 1946. 
They were: Process Water Used in 
the Manufacture of Kraft Paper; Pa- 
per Coating Patents, Kraft Digesters 
and Cooking Conditions, Ground- 
wood Mill Equipment Survey—Sec- 
tion 1—Grinder Room, Recording 
Meters for Black Liquor, Sulphite 
Pulping Equipment, and Roof Sheath- 
ing over Paper Machines. 

Mr. Macdonald made reference to the 
three highly: successful TAPPI meet- 
ings of last fall—Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and New Orleans. He also spoke of a 
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conference early in the year at Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Macdonald reported that one 
major request for Association funds 
by the Drying and Ventilating Com- 
mittee had been approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and provided for 
financing of a field engineer to con- 
duct tests to reveal drying rate char- 
acteristics of machines making certain 
standard grades of paper and paper- 
board. He added that the results of 
the investigation as well as previous 
studies will be published eventually in 
an Association monograph. 

A few other highlight remarks 
made by Mr. Macdonald in the presen- 
tation of his report reveal that the 
1946 volume of Technical Association 
Papers contains 824 pages; that a col- 
lective bibliography covering the 
year 1936-1945 was prepared by C. 
J. West, of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, and is now published; that 
the 1946 annual bibliography will con- 
tain the patents issued in the United 
States in 1944 and 1945; that 33 
standard testing methods were issued 
in loose-leaf form in 1946; that one 
monograph, “Starch for Paper Coat- 
ing,” was issued at the close of the 
year and one on “Pulpwood Stands 
and Wood Utilization” nears comple- 
tion; that a charter was granted in 
the fall of 1946 to the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group; and that six- 
ty-two committees and subcommit- 
tees in seven major divisions carried 
on the professional work of the Asso- 
ciation on a national scale. 


Address of the President 


Briefing the remarks of Gunnar W. 
E. Nicholson, president of TAPPI, in 
his presidential address, he mentioned 
the past year as being one of many 
adjustments for the industry as well 
as for members of the Association; 
he stated that the Association owes a 
great deal to the great number of its 
members who serve on various com- 
mittees and assume such assignments 
at great personal sacrifice; and he re- 
lated that top management has given 
the Association splendid support by 
encouraging their technical men to 
actively participate in the various ac- 
tivities of the Association. 

President Nicholson made reference 
to the three fall meetings previously 
mentioned by Mr. Macdonald; he 
stated that the Chicago Professional 
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Paper Group received its charter as 
a TAPPI Section during the year; 
he commended the West Coast Sec- 
tion of TAPPI for its frequent meet- 
ings, well organized programs and 
active committee work; and an- 
nounced that the Executive Commit- 
tee of TAPPI held four meetings dur- 
ing the year, also that several meet- 
ings were held with the secretary and 
vice president. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Nicholson related that there has been 
a greater exchange of technical in- 
formation in our industry during the 
past year than in any previous year; 
and that visits by engineers, opera- 
tors, and executives from various sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
have increased tremendously. This 
trend, in his opinion, points to a still 
greater participation in TAPPI by 
technical men as well as executives— 
it would seem that members of TAPPI 
may look forward to the future with 
a great deal of expectation for the 
Association. 


“Research Looks Ahead” 


The meeting was brought to a close 
with the annual luncheon on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
was Gerald Wendt, editor, Science 
Illustrated; his subject, “Research 
Looks Ahead.”  Forcefully, interest- 
ingly, and dramatically, he discussed 
the subject of atomic power—both in 
war and in peace. 

Thought-provokingly he concluded 
his address with the statement that 
this world in which we live would be 
beautiful if all of us would learn to 
use our heads. 


TAPP! Medal to Massey 


The fifteenth gold medal of TAPPI 
was awarded to Peter J. Massey, gen- 
eral manager of the Bryant Paper 
Company Division of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. The award was made at the 
annual luncheon, following the ad- 
dress by Mr. Wendt. Lyman A. Bee- 
man, vice president of St. Regis Paper 
Company, a friend and associate of 
Mr. Massey for many years, made the 
presentation. 

The medal was presented to Mr. 
Massey in recognition of his pioneer 
efforts and subsequent activity in the 
development of the process of coating 
papers at high speed on the paper 
machine. 

In making the award on behalf of 
the Association, Mr. Beeman said that 
Mr. Massey’s “life of service has been 
one symbolic of the change and de- 
velopment of manufacturing technol- 
ogy. He is one of a chosen few 
‘ practical men who have become top 
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Lyman A. Beeman (left), vice president of St. Regis Paper Company, making presen- 
tation of TAPP! Gold Medal to Peter J. Massey, general manager of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) mill of St. Regis Paper Company. The medal, highest award of the pulp | and 


paper industry, was presented to Mr. Massey at the Association's 


technicians and who have shaped their 
practical approach to one based on 
scientific fact and knowledge.” 

Mr. Massey, who has spent most 
of his life in the printing and paper 
industries, was born in Jacksonville, 
Florida, in 1883. From 1904 to 1913, 
he was a pressroom superintendent for 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York City. From 1913 to 1919, and 
from 1935 to 1936, he was general 
manager of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company in Chicago. From 1929 to 
1935, he was executive vice president 
of the Seaman Paper Company in Chi- 
cago. From 1936 in 1940, he was 
general manager of the Combined 
Locks Paper Company, Combined 
Locks, Wisconsin, and from 1940 to 
1946 he was assistant to the president 
of the H. P. Smith Paper Company, 
in Chicago, where he developed a 
number of special packaging papers 
used by the Army and Navy during 
World War II. Late in 1946, he 
became general manager of the Bry- 
ant Paper Company in Kalamazoo, 
then owned by Time Inc. and since 
purchased by the St. Regis Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Massey was the first editor of 
The Paper Industry in Chicago; was 
one of the organizers and the first 
secretary-treasurer of the American 





Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. 

In 1933, while with the Seaman 
Paper Company, he developed and 
proved the practicality of high speed 
paper machine coating at the Bryant 
Paper Company; and, in 1933 and 
1934, he installed and supervised ma- 
chine coating on a full commercial 
scale at the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company mill at Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wisconsin. 

The further advance and refinement 
of the machine coating process has 
been a spectacular development of the 
past ten years and the use of machine 
coated papers by a number of the 
leading national periodicals has been 
a contribution to the reading public. 
In addition to providing a better 
printing medium it has alleviated the 
international shortage of chemical 
woodpulps through adaptation of 
groundwood content papers for high- 
grade magazine printing. 

In accepting the medal, Mr. Massey 
said in part: 

“I am_ particularly grateful to 
TAPPI for having selected me as the 
freshman in the ranks of the distin- 
guided gentlemen whom they have 
similarly honored in the past, and 
trust I will be able to measure up to 
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ba Round 


No other type of material handling equipment can do what a Northwest will do. It 
handles anything you have to lift, load or unload from pulpwood to finished rolls or 
cases. When you buy a Northwest you have complete material handling flexibility. 


Your Northwest goes anywhere. When not needed in the pulp yard it can be 
routed to other jobs. Handling coal, limestone, bulk chemicals, bagged or barreled 
materials all come in the day’s work. This flexibility makes possible 100% service. 


Changes in various attachments for handling of different materials are easily 
made. Operation is by one man and the troubles of steam, fire hazard, 
water troubles, coal and ashes are eliminated. Operating costs stop 
when you shut the engine off. 


Northwests will cut paper mill yard costs. Plan to have a Northwest 
Crawlet in your modernization plans. Capacities from 4 to 44 tons. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1823 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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the standards they have set for all 
of us. 

“In my commonplace past, I have 
worked on one idea and ideal at a 
time and as thoroughly as I knew 
how to the limit of my capacity for 
analytical thought, I have endeavored 
to surround myself with the elements 
of success. The ‘elements’ that have 
been of real importance are animate, 
not inanimate. It is the men you 
work and associate with that are the 
prime factors in any industrial 
achievement. 


“In the accomplishment of machine’ 


coating, such men as Burggraf, Col- 
lignon, Strasser, Heinrichs, George and 
Misegades, aided in the original heavy 
spade work to the point that George 
W. Mead, Theil, Berry, Dickerman, 
Raprager, Beeman and others of my 
associates were able to supply the ad- 
ditional engineering knowledge for its 
successful consummation. 

“At the time of my first ‘technical’ 
visit to a paper mill [December, 1912], 
TAPPI had not yet been born. Never- 
theless, some of the leaders of the in- 
dustry saw the need of better control 
of mill operations, and, when TAPPI 
was founded a few years later, the 
industry for the most part was ready 
to accept it. With the founding of 
TAPPI, came technical control and 
scientific knowledge of our industry, 
the cumulative results of which fur- 
nished the necessary impetus to achieve 
the progress we are enjoying today. 

“The job which TAPPI has done 
in the intervening years has been little 
short of miraculous. The contribu- 


tions to its literature by its members . 


and friends alone constitute a monu- 
ment to the building of an art or 
craft to a mass production industry 
of tremendous proportion (about 20 
million tons annually). The cumula- 
tive efforts of TAPPI’s work for the 
past few years will be of even greater 
value to the industry than its past 
contributions, and I am very proud 
to be a member of this institution.” 


Two Local Sections of 
TAPP! Recognized 

Other features of the annual lunch- 
eon program included the presentation 
of banner and gavel to the Chicago 
Professional Paper Group as_ the 
TAPPI Chicago Section, and also a 
similar presentation to the Ohio Sec- 
tion of TAPPI. F. D. Long, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chi- 
cago, and president of the Chicago 
Professional Paper Group, accepted 
the banner and gavel for his group; 
while D. M. Yost, The Sorg Paper 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, received 
the banner and gavel for the Ohio 
Section. 

The annual luncheon and, in turn, 
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G. W. E. Nicholson, retiring president of 
TAPPI 


the thirty-second annual meeting of 
TAPPI were brought to a close with 
another presentation. In this instance, 
Axel Ekwall, representing the Swed- 
ish Pulp and Paper Engineers Associa- 
tion, presented a certificate of hon- 
orary membership in ¢he Association 
to Gunnar W. E. Nicholson, retiring 
president of TAPPI. This recognition, 
said Mr. Ekwall, had been made only 
three times before. 


College Alumni Luncheons 


Scheduled on the program of the 
meeting were individual luncheon 
meetings for the alumni of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Maine, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. These lunch- 
eons have become rather definitely 
established affairs for the alumni of 
the three educational institutions who 
are attending the annual meeting of 
TAPPI. 

The New York State College of 
Forestry alumni. met for luncheon on 
February 25; while both the Uni- 
versity of Maine alumni, and _ the 
alumni of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology met on February 26. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the general session 
which opened the meeting on the 
morning of February 24, there were 
the following individual sessions, over 
the four-day period: 

Fibrous Agricultural Residues, S. 
I. Aronovsky, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, chairman 

Water, L. B. Miller, University of 
Cincinnati, chairman 

Engineering, J. W. Hemphill, 
Johns Manville Company, and J. E. 
A. Warner, Robert Gair Company, 
chairmen 


Optical Properties Sponsoring Meet- 
ing of Inter-Society Color Council, 
A. H. Croup, Hammermill Paper 
Company, chairman 

Mechanical Pulping and Structural 
Fibrous Materials, R. M. Drummond, 
International Paper Company, and 
John F. Campbell, Flintkote Com- 
pany, chairmen 

Acid Pulping, G. H. McGregor, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, 
chairman 

Packaging Materials Testing and 
Containers, George R. Sears, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, and W. B. Lin- 
coln, Jr., Inland Container Company, 
chairmen 

Packaging Materials Testing, George 
R. Sears, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
chairman 

Optical Properties and Inter-Society 
Color Council, A. H. Croup, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, chairman 

Pulp Purification, W. D. Harrison, 
Ecusta Paper Company, chairman 

Drying and Ventilating, A. E. 
Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation, chairman 

Statistics, T. A. Pascoe, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, chairman 

Paper Deinking and Alkaline Pulp- 
ing, Frederic C. Clark, consulting en- 
gineer, and K. G. Chesley, Crossett 
Lumber Company, chairmen 

Plastics, E. C. Jahn, New York 
State College of Forestry, chairman 

Coating and Non-Fibrous Materials 
Testing, R. M. K. Cobb, Lowe Paper 
Company, and W. F. Hathaway, Kal- 
amazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, chairmen 

Plastics, K. W. Britt, Scott Paper 
Company, chairman 

Mill Instrument Control, R. W. 
Porter, Chemical Engineering, chair- 
man 

Papermaking, A. E. Bachman, Mis- 
sissquoi Corporation, and O. E. S. 
Hedbring, United Paperboard Com- 
pany, chairmen 

Preparation of Papermaking Mate- 
rials and Chemical Methods, P. G. 
Gooding, Strathmore Paper Company, 
and P. F. Wehmer, Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, chairmen 

Scheduled on the programs of these 
various sessions for actual presentation 
or for presentation by title were 96 
technical papers. In addition, there 
were numerous committee meetings 
and special discussion periods that 
were provided for by the program. 

One of the papers of the technical 
program, Progress Report on Continu- 
ous Refining of High Yield Kraft 
Pulps .at High Temperature and Al- 
kalinity, by D. Manson Sutherland, 
Sutherland Refiner Company, was 
presented with the help of a flow- 
diagram of huge proportions, drawn in 
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The Lindsay laboratory 


makes every endeavor to keep impurities out of your Fourdrinier wires 





@ Whether it is to test phosphor 
bronze or brass, as with the spectro- 
photometer or electrolytic analyzer 
above, or some other metal or ma- 
terial, rigid laboratory control is 
always at work behind the scenes 
to guard the quality of your wire 
cloth. Research and experimenta- 
tion are high on the Lindsay list of 
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“musts”. We eagerly invesiigate 
every opportunity of broadening 
those facilities. New approaches 
emerge, new methods and proc- 
esses, now and again a new device 
or machine created by our staff 
in line with product improvement. 
Every year must see better wire 
cloth produced—and better paper. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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black, blue, and red. Previous to the 
opening of the session in which the 
paper was presented, the diagram had 
been positioned on the wall at the 
front of the audience and then com- 
pletely shielded from view. Early in 
the reading of the paper, a small por- 
tion of the drawing was unveiled— 
then more and more of it, until finally 
the entire drawing was visible. 
Another feature on the technical 
program that was novel was a sound 


slide-film of Shartle Brothers Machine 


The annual TAPP! luncheon held on Feb- 
ruary 27 filled the ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel to capacity 


Company that revealed in word and 
picture the development of equipment 
and operating procedures in the prep- 
aration and cleaning of old paper 
stock. 

Attendance at the meeting stood at 
an all-time high. Actual registration 
approximated 1,500. 

The titles of the 96 papers on the 
program, and their respective authors, 
without any reference to the sessions 
in which they were scheduled, are 
listed as follows: 


Papers Presented 

Technical Merchandising of Paper— 
John W. Crosson, The Mead Sales Com- 
pany 

Research Organization in the Scandina- 
vian Countries—E. C. Jahn, New York 
State College of Forestry 

The Pulping of Straw With Digestion 
Liquors Containing Sodium Sulphite— 
George S. Hannaway, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company 

Evaluation of Nine-Point Strawboard 
for Corrugating—Norval F. Wilson, Al- 
ton Box Board Company 

Treatment of Combined Straw—C. J. 
Willard, Ohio State College, and R. D. 
Lewis, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

Agricultural Residues Pulp—Compari- 
son With Typical Wood Pulps—S. I. Aro- 
novsky, Alan Rhodes, and E. C. Lathrop, 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory. 

Pulping with Sodium Sulphite to Pro- 
duce Strawboard—S. I. Aronovsky, A J 
Ernst, and H. M. Sutcliffe. 

New Applications in Boiler Feed Wa- 
ter Treatment—Daniel J. Saunders, Per- 
mutit Company 

The Interstate Commission on the Del- 
aware River Basin—James H. Allen, 
Incodel 

Modern Methods of Feed Water Con- 
ditioning for High Pressure Boiler Plants 
—Frank N. Kemmer, Cochrane Corpora- 
tion 

Modern Water Chlorination—L. L. 
Hedgepeth, Virginia State Water Con- 
trol Board 

Progress in the Pollution Abatement 
Program of the TVA—W. G. Stromquist, 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
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A large attendance marked the New York State College of Forestry 


Recent Developments in the Determi- 
nation of Biochemical Oxygen Demand— 
Miss Louise McGrath, Booth Chemical 
Company 

Driving Ten Knife Carthage Chipper- 
J. Edgar Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads & Sons 

The Sandy Hill-Spencer Dandy Roll 
Drive—Henry D. Johnston, Strathmore 
Paper Company 

Spot Conversion for Adjustable Speed 
—W. R. Hough and J. L. Van Nort, Re- 
liance Electric and Engineering Company 

Spot Conversion Drives—Richard Nel- 
son, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Heat Balance and the Paper Machine 
Drive—R. R. Baker, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 

A Study of Certain Factors Affecting 
the Filtration of Smoke by Fibrous Mate- 
rials—J. J. Perot, The Flintkote Company 
(By Title) 

The Paper Man's Interest in Color— 
A. H. Croup, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany 

Colorimetric Standardization in Indus- 
try—Ralph M. Evans, Eastman Kodak 
Company 

Color-Order Systems from Material 
Standards in Like-Media to Systems that 
Represent Increasing Definitions of a Use- 
ful Color Space—Carl E. Foss, Color 
Consultant 

Relation of Gloss to Color—Richard S. 
Hunter, Henry A. Gardner Laboratory 

Grinding of Quaking Aspen for Use 
in Printing Papers—Axel Hyttinen, G. E. 
Mackin, and E. R. Schafer, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory 

Production of Semichemical Pulp in 
the Chemipulper—R. D. Kehoe, Paper & 
Industrial Appliances 

The Insulating Board Industry—Carl 
G. Muench, The Celotex Company 

Penetration of Water Into Insulating 
Board—Willmer A. Wink and J. Van 
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den Akker, Institute of Paper Chemistry 
(By Title) 

Insulating Board and Hardboard from 
Sawmill and Logging Wastes—S. L. 
Schwartz, J. C. Pew, and E. R. Schafer, 
Forest Products Laboratory (By Title) 

Additional Data on the Recovery of 
Wet Pulp Mats from Compression Defor- 
mations—C. O. Seborg and F. A. Sim- 
monds, Forest Products Laboratory (By 
Title) 

Effect of Temperature, Degree of 
Pulping, and Preimpregnation on the 
Yield and Properties of Semichemical 
Pulp—J. N. McGovern and E. L. Keller, 
Forest Products Laboratory (By Title) 

Modern Sulphite Acid Making 
Thomas Gerace, St Regis Paper Company 

Yield and Quality of Pulp and Waste 
Liquor in Sulphite Pulping of Soft 
Woods—M. Baum, J. W. Bard, J. R. 
Salvesen, and A. J. Brabender, Marathon 
Corporation 

Production of Fodder Yeast from 
Wood Sugars Contained in Sulphite 
Waste Liquor and Wood Hydrolizate— 
E. E. Harris, Martha L. Hannan and 
Ralph R. Marquard, Forest Products 
Laboratory 

The Tanning Properties of Lignosul- 
phonates Produced by Different Cooking 
Conditions—M. A. Buchanan and Don- 
ald D. Neimeyer, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, and Robert M. Lollar, Insti- 
tute of Tanning Research, University of 
Cincinnati 

Method for Locating Points of Gas 
Leakage in Packages and Packaging Ma- 
terialh—H. H. Hartwig, Marathon Cor- 
poration 

Transmission of Odor Through Pack- 
aging Materials—L. W. Elder, General 
Foods, Inc. 

Use of the Ottawa Test Sand in the 
Evaluation of Sealed Flexible Packages 


h held during Paper Week 


L. C. Cartwright, Foster D. Snell, Inc 

The Effect of Adhesive on the Quality 
of Fiber Board: The Measurement of 
the Glue-line Strength of Corrugated 
Board—Ralph E. Green, Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Company, Robert H. Sams 
and John H. Wills, Philadelphia Quartz 
Company 

Postwar Developments with Asphalt 
Sizing on Cylinder Boards—E. M. Lo 
renzini, American Bitumels Company 

Method of Evaluating the Fungicidal 
Properties of Treated Paper and Paper: 
board—B. F. Shema, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (By Title) 

The Gravimetric Method of Determin 
ing Water Vapor Permeability—F. T. 
Carson, National Bureau of Standards 

The Brooklyn Polytechnic WVP 
Method—W. H. Aiken, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 

A Flow Method for Determining Water 
Vapor Permeability at 0° Fahr—F. H 
Cherepow, Marathon Corporation. 

Use of Electric Hygrometer in Water 
Permeability Measurements—J. A. Van 
den Akker, Institute of Paper Chem: 
istry 

A Method for the Determination of 
Water Vapor Permeability at Low Tem- 
peratures—S. A. Pierce and J. F. Helms, 
American Can Company 

Spectrophotometry — Norman 
General Electric Company 

I.C.I. Standard Observer and Co-ordi 
nate System and Their Use in the Studies 
of the Color of Paper—J. A. Van den 
Akker, Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Interrelation of Color Specifications 
Miss Dorothy Nickerson, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 

Color Engineering—Frederick H. Rahr 

Pulp Bleaching With Mixtures of 
Chlorine and Chlorine Dioxide—G. P 
Vincent, Mathieson Alkali Works 


Barnes, 
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NOW... with Variable Speed 
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BERTRAMS 


Here it is! The complete unit, a Sandy 
Hill improvement on the basic Bertrams 
design! The drive consists of an AC mo- 
tor that drives a DC generator providing 
the required power. Sandy Hill, the only 
U. S. manufacturer licensed directly by 
Bertrams, Ltd. of Edinburgh, has access to 


all improvements developed by Bertrams. 


Designed for FULL HARMONIC MO- 
TION, the Sandy Hill Bertrams Shake has 
proven its worth in scores of paper mill in- 
stallations! Completely flexible through 
a wide range of speeds and length of 
stroke. Minute adjustments while machine 
is in operation provide control of paper 
formation never before possible. No more 
shutting down of the shake for length of 
stroke adjustment. 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD for March, 1947 


HUDSON FALLS,N. Y. 
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Chlorite Bleaching of Southern Pine 
Pulp—W. P. Lawrence, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company 

Comparative Studies in the Chlorina- 
tion of Wood Pulp—Oliver S. Sprout, 
Jr., and Thomas W. Toovey, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Company 

The Cold Alkaline Purification of 
Wood Cellulose. 1. Some Effects of 
Bleaching and Acid Hydrolysis on Re- 
sistant Pentosans— Alexander Meller, 
Australian Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany (By Title) 

Quality Control for the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry—Charles A. Bicking, Her- 
cules Powder Company 

Method for Evaluating and Reporting 
Product Quality-——John B. Catlin and J. 
G. Strieby, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Chance Variability in Test Values of 
Fiber Board Mullen Tests, G. E. Punc- 
ture Tests, Etc—Geoffrey Beall, and R. 
C. McKee, Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Sources of Variability in Water Vapor 
Permeability Determination—Maynard S. 
Renner, Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany 

Nomographic Treatment of the Results 
from Cupraethylene Diamine Method of 
Determining the Viscosity of Cellulose— 
Geoffrey Beall, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry (By Title) 

Quantitative Treatment of a Density 
Distribution Pattern on Photographic 
Paper as Produced by the Disturbance of 
a Spotlight Galvanometer — Geoffrey 
Beall, Institute of Paper Chemistry (By 
Title) 

Alkali and Heat Recovery in Deinking 
—H. P. Bailey and A. H. Nadelman, 
International Paper Company 

Modern Recausticizing Plant Practice 
—Robert L. Clemens, Dorr Company 

The Removal of Salt Cake Fumes from 
Sulphate Recovery Furnace Stack Gases 
by Scrubbing—T. T. Collins and C. R. 
Seaborne, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and A. W. Anthony, Jr., Pease- 
Anthony Equipment Company 

Progress Report on Continuous Refin- 
ing of High Yield Kraft Pulps at High 
Temperature and Alkalinity—D. Manson 
Sutherland, Sutherland Refiner Company 

Influence of Sodium Thiosulphate and 
Sodium Sulphite in Pulping Engelman 
Spruce With Sulphate Liquor—Mark W. 
Bray and Bernard Singer, Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Sulphate Pulping of Douglas Fir, West- 
ern Hemlock, Pacific Silver Fir, and 
Western Red-Cedar Logging and Sawmill 
Waste—Mark W. Bray and J. Stanley 
Martin, Forest Products Laboratory (By 
Title) 

Mechanical Properties of Polymers as 
Related to Their Structure—Herman 
Mark, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Resinography—T. G. Rochow, G. E. 
Coven, and E. G. Davis, American Cya- 
namid Company 

Paper for Plastic Laminates—J. C. Pit- 
zer, The Formica Insulation Company 

Methods for Combining Phenoliz Res- 
ins and Paper Suitable for Laminating 
Purposes—E. S. Bauer, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company 

Developments in the Treatment of Pa- 
per With Synthetic Resins—W. L. 
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Abramowitz, American Resinous Chemi- 
cal Corporation 

The Properties of Flexible Impreg- 
nated Sheets—A. W. Oliner and F. W. 
O'Neil, New York State College of For- 
estry (By Title) 

How to Determine the Desirable Rheo- 
logical Properties of Coatings—Henry 
Green, Interchemical Corporation 

Adhesion of High Polymers to Cellu- 
Jose—A. D. McLaren, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn 

Application of Starch Viscosity to the 
Paper Industry—W. G. Bechtel, Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, and C. C. 
Kesler, Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Effect of Urea Resins on Starch Clay 
Coating Compositions—P. S. Hewitt, R. 
FE. Carter, and R. J. Church, Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. 

Testing of Clays for Machine and 
Brush Coating—lIvan L. Lester, and S.C. 
Lyons, Georgia Kaolin Company 

Engine Sizing With the Silicones— 
Carl J. Bergendahl and C. E. Libby, New 
York State College of Forestry 

Influence of Oxidation of Pulp on 
Wet-Strength—Milton O. Schur and R. 
M. Levy, Ecusta Paper Company 

A Study of Wet-Strength Mechanism 
—The Effect of Melamine Resin on the 
Bonding of Paper Fibers—D. J. Salley 
and A. F. Blockman, American Cyanamid 
Company 

Repulping of Melamine Resin-Treated 
Wet Strength Paper—Donald D. Nie- 
meyer and L. V. Forman, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry 

A General Study of Kraft Mill In- 
strumentation—Robert M. Brown, Stad- 
ler-Hurter & Company 

Importance of Chart Records to Eff- 
cient Kraft Mill Operation—Robert R. 
Fuller, Gulf States Paper Company 

Measurement and Control of pH in 
Pulp and Paper Mills—A. L. Chaplin, 
American Cyanamid Company 

White Water System for Cylinder 
Board Mill—O. E. S. Hedbring 

White Water Clarification by Means of 
the Marx Filter—Clyde Benson, and Har- 
old E. Brakewood, National Folding Box 
Company 

Variations and Similarities of Paper- 
board Mill White Waters—Willem Ru- 
dolfs and E. J. Axe, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 

Diatomaceous Filteraid Filtration of 
Paper Mill Effluents—Gordon G. Hal- 
vorsen, The Dicalite Company 

Studies in Slime Control—1946—J. W. 
Appling, J. F. McCoy, and B. F. Shema, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry 

The Effect of Alumina on Rosin Siz- 
ing—Miss Donna Price, Hercules Powder 
Company 

Role of Research in Preparing First 
Cut Linter Cotton for Papetmaking— 
Earl M. Brennan and Jerry H. Moore, 
The Railway Supply & Mfg. Company 

Review of Some Studies Relating 
Chemical Constitution of Pulps to Their 
Physical Properties—T. A. Pascoe, Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company 

A Micro-Iodometric Method for the 
Determination of Glue or Gelatin in Pa- 
per—G. E. Naponen, M. J. Dries and A. 
S. O'Brien, Eastman Kodak Company 


Sodium Carboxy-methylcellulose for Pa- 
permaking—Miss Eleanor F. Horsey, Her- 
cules Powder Company 


Determination of Carboxy-methylcellu- 


lose in Paper—R. W. Eyler ana R. T. 
Hall, Hercules Powder Company 

Effect of Sample Preparation on Ana- 
lytical Values for Alpha-Cellulose, Cop- 
per Number, and Cuprammonium Vis- 
cosity—B. L. Browning, Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry (By Title) 

The Determination of Alpha-Cellulose 
in Unbleached Pulps—Paul F. Cundy and 
Maxine Murphy Beck, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (By Title) 


e 


WESTERN GROUP EMPIRE 
STATE SEC. TAPP! HEARS 
AN ADDRESS BY DIAMENT 


The monthly meeting of the West- 
ern New York Group of the Empire 
State Section of TAPPI held February 
12 at the Prospect House, Niagara 
Falls, New York, was presided over 
by Dr. John Campbell, who officiated 
in the absence of Dr. A. H. Nadelman. 
The speaker of the evening was W. A. 
Diament, vice president of Fischer and 
Porter Company (Hatboro, Pennsyl- 
vania), who spoke on the subject of 
industrial co-operation in the field of 
instrumentation and the paper in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Diament traced the develop- 
ment of the variable area flowmeter, 
known to the trade as the Rotameter 
(now called the Flowrator) from 
1879, when George Joslyn first used a 
transparent tapered tube and float, 
through to present day models, which 
incorporate recording, controlling and 
proportioning devices. Tapered tubes, 
prefabricated for easy installation be- 
tween flanges of two standard pipe 
tees, measuring flows up to 15,000 gpm 
of liquid and 12,000 cfm of gas, were 
shown, together with special designs 
for handling very corrosive fluids and 
for pressures up to 6,000 Ib. psi. 

Mr. Diament dwelt at some length 
on the development work which has 
been done to improve the float. A 
colored motion picture was shown to 
demonstrate the flow pattern sur- 
round the float at various float con- 
tours and fluid viscosities. The float 
being of fixed weight, the pressure 
differential is equal to its weight di- 
vided by the area of the head. An 
increased flow rate instantaneously 
changes the balance of forces, produc- 
ing an upward movement of the float 
to a point where greater annular area 
exists between the float head diameter 
and the inside diameter of the meter- 
ing tube. The pressure differential 
being fixed, the area varies directly as 
the flow rate rather than the flow rate 
varying as the square root of the pres- 
sure differential. The float, when fab- 
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ricated from materials of twice the 
gravity of the medium being metered, 
will read directly through a wide range 
of specific gravity in terms of weight 
units. 

As an outgrowth of development 
work, Mr. Diament told the gathering 
of the Viscosimeter, which employs 
two floats, one insensitive to and the 
other seensitive to viscosity change. 
By utilizing the insensitive float for 
maintenance of constant flow rate, a 
direct and instantaneous viscosity read- 
ing is obtained from the vicosity sensi- 
tive float. 

The proportioning of sulphite stock 
to groundwood and subsequent pro- 
por-ioning of color, alum, clay, slurry, 
etc., was thought to be a fertile field. 
Flowrators are in use in stock lines at 
consistencies of 3 per cent for sul- 
phite and 4 per cent for groundwood. 
A list of applications in the paper 
industry was presented. 

Dr. Campbell, on behalf of the 
group, thanked the speaker for the 
interesting and_ illuminating talk. 
About one hundred members and vis- 
itors were present. 


5 


>>> A NEW EDITOR has been 
appointed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers for its weekly pub- 
lication, NAM News. The Associa- 
tion’s editorial work is now in charge 
of M. L. Van Slyck, former editor of 
Newsweek and the Chicago Journal of 


Commerce. 
a 


COMING EVENTS 


April 28-May 1—Annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

April 29-May 1—Second Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

May 2-3—Spring meeting of Penna- 
N. J.-Del. Division of The American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion will be held at The Warwick, in 
Philadelphia. 

May 22-24—Annual meeting of The 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

May 22-31—Mid-America Exposition, 
at the Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 12-13—The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Wood Industries 
National Conference, at Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Oct. 21-25—The Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position, at the San Francisco Civic Au- 
ditorium, San Francisco, California. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Chicago Professional Paper Group 
meets the third Monday of each month at 
the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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: terms of physical size alone, the 
Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen, 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 
little to fear from misalignment—with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
Well . . . enough at least to pay the 
cost of switching over to Johnson 
Joints in just a short while. Enough 
certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
too big to overlook. 





Write for literature and the name of 
your nearby Johnson representative. 


JOHNSON 
Lotad Daeaowrl THE JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


845 WOOD STREET 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


JOINTS 
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Divisional Group Meetings 


Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

The Groundwood Paper Manufac- 
turers Association convened in annual 
session at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on February 24, and re-elected R. O. 
Warner, of the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, president for 
the ensuing year; C. F. Jenkins, of 
the Kimberley-Clark Corporation, 
western vice president; James Conley, 
of the Fraser Paper Companies, east- 
ern vice president, and R. E. Canfield, 
of New York City, executive vice 
president. These officers, together with 
P. A. Mahony, International Paper 
Company, and E. G. Murray, St. Regis 
Paper Company, compose the Asso 
ciation’s board of directors. 


Blotting Paper 
Manufacturers Association 
Joseph J. Hallowell, of the Wrenn 
Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
was re-elected president of the Blot- 
ting Paper Manufacturing Associa- 
tion at the yearly meeting of that 
organization at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on February 24. L. D. Nich- 
olson, of the District of Columbia 
Paper Company, was again elected 
vice president, and William D. Staples, 
of New York City, was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. , 


United States Pulp 
Producers Association 

The United States Pulp Producers 
Association held its annual meeting 
on February 23 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and elected the following 
regional directors to the executive 
board for 1947: Amor Hollingsworth, 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company 
—New England; Norman W. Wilson, 
Hammermill Paper Company—Middle 
Atlantic; James L. Madden, Ho!lings- 
worth & Whitney Company—South; 
Cola G. Parker, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration—Lake States, and Robert B. 
Wolf, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany—West Coast. 

Directors at large elected were: 
Downing P. Brown, Brown Company; 
Alexander Calder, Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation; U. M. Dickey, Sound- 
view Pulp Company; R. K. Ferguson, 
St. Regis Paper Company; David 
Graham, West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 
per Company; Stuart E. Kay, Inter- 
national Paper Company; W. S. Lucey, 
Rayonier Incorporated; Clyde B. Mor- 
gan, Eastern Corporation; Lawson 
Turcotte, Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Company, and Rufus I. Worrell, 
Mead Sales Company, Inc. 

Oliver M. Porter, of New York 
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City, was again named executive di- 
rector of the Association. Among 
the speakers at the annual meeting, 
which began with a luncheon follow- 
ing the executive board session and 
continued into the afternoon, was 
Pierre J. Landry, European represen- 
tative of the Association who recently 
returned from Europe, and who talked 
on the pulp situation in Sweden. 


Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association 

Maxwell D. Bardeen, president of 
the Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the 68th annual meeting of 
that organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on February 25. Mr. 
Bardeen succeeds as president, H. H. 
Hanson, president of W. C. Hamilton 
& Sons, Miquon, Pa. Morris C. Dobrow 
was re-elected executive secretary- 
treasurer. The Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, founded in 
1861, is the oldest trade association in 
the United States. 

Others elected included H. V. 
Burgee as vice president and chair- 
man of the Rag Content Group, and 
W. B. Zimmerman as vice president 
and chairman of the Sulphite Bond 
Group. Members elected to the As- 
sociation’s executive committee are: 
G. H. Gerpheide, A. C. Gilbert, Hale 
Holden, Jr., R. S. Madden, D. E. 
Oberweiser, E. C. Reid, A. J. Schierl 
and G. E. Williamson, all members of 
the Rag Content executive commit- 
tee, and H. R. Baldwin, W. J. Gar- 
rity, H. H. Hanson, W. L. Jennings, 
C. B. Morgan, A. C. Remley, F. H. 
Savage and R. I. Worrell, members 
of the Sulphite Bond Group executive 
committee. 

In addition, the following were 
elected to the Association’s executive 
committee: Kendall Wyman, repre- 
senting the Bristol Board Group; R. 
H. Morrill, representing the Cover and 
Text Paper Group, and Bruce Crane, 
representing the Thin Paper Group. 

Speakers at the Association’s annual 
meeting were Murray Shields, vice 
president of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan, New York; Harold I. Martin, 
labor relations consultant of Holyoke, 
Mass., and H. H. Hanson, retiring 
president of the Association. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer Dob- 
row reviewed conditions in the paper 
industry during 1946 and discussed 
the 1947 outlook for the fine paper 
industry. “In the paper industry it- 
self,” said Mr. Dobrow, “the sales out- 
look was never rosier. All segments 


are pretty well sold out through the 
Spring of 1947. Nothing yet has ap- 
peared on the horizon to indicate any 
change in this huge demand for paper 
—the longest sustained demand on 
record.” 

Turning to wood pulp, Mr. Dobrow 
said: “The outlook is still for an ex- 
tremely tight world pulp market well 
into 1948. Only a recession in de- 
mand for paper can alter the world’s 
scarcity of pulp.” 

R. H. Morrill, vice president and 
general manager of the Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Company, and 
M. A. Park, vice president of the 
Marvellum Company, were re-elected 
chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively, of the Cover and Text Paper 
Group of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association. The follow- 
ing were elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Group: J. H. Dunton, 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons; H. T. John- 
son, Mohawk Paper Mills, and D. L. 
Quirk, Jr., Peninsular Paper Com- 
pany. Pierre J. Landry, European 
representative of the United States 
Pulp Producers Association, recently 
returned from Europe, addressed the 
Group on “The Pulp Situation in 
Sweden.” 

Bruce Crane, vice president of 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass., was 
again elected chairman of the Thin 
Paper Group, whose members are 
composed of manufacturers of cigar- 
ette, carbonizing, condenser and other 
fine thin papers. E. G. Amos, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
addressed the Group on labor condi- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry. 
Commenting on strikes, Mr. Amos 
said: “The record for the paper in- 
dustry is extremely interesting and 
exemplary. Not over a_ half-dozen 
strikes, all local, were of consequence 
in the twelve months following V-J 
Day and a minimum amount of time 
was lost due to strikes in that period. 
The reasons for this are obvious. The 
paper and pulp industry pays good 
wages, affords steady work, has no 
industry-wide agreement, and further 
than that, the bulk of the industry 
has contracts with unions that are 
sincere in their desire to work and 
produce, rather than strike. With an 
adequate labor supply assured, accord- 
ing to the United States Labor De- 
partment, we have reason to believe 
the paper industry will experience 
very little trouble in so far as indus- 
trial relations are concerned within 
the industry during 1947.” 

Kendall Wyman, of the Champion 
Paper & Fiber Company, was elected 
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No single type of dryer felt will meet the needs 
of all mills. But HOOPERWOOD “Canvas En- 
gineering” has the answer to that problem—a 
specific HOOPERWOOD Dryer Felt for each 
requirement. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for fine 
finish in normal production or a light- 
weight, extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . 
or an Asbestos Felt to withstand advanced tem- 
peratures in high speed production of Kraft and 
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HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 


DRYER 


other heavy papers— there isa HOOPERWOOD 
felt to fit your need. 

Mill Superintendents find this service invalu- 
able in suiting the particular requirements of 
their mill—even down to each machine position 
if desired. 

Make your next felt right—specify 
HOOPERWOOD. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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chairman of the Bristol Board Group 
of the Association, succeeding Nor- 
mal Harrower, of Linton Brothers & 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. A. E. Framp- 
ton, of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, was elected vice chairman, and 
J. J. D. Cowie, of the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Company; H. A. Stone, 
Jr., of the Riegel Paper Corporation, 
and Norman Harrower, of Linton 
Brothers & Co., were elected to the 
Group’s executive committee. 


Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

The Sulphite Paper Manufacturers 
Association convened in annual ses- 
sion on February 24 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and re-elected Harold 
O. Nichols, manager of the Eastern 
Division of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, general chairman. James G. 
Conley, manager of paper sales of 
Frazer Paper, Ltd., was re-elected vice 
chairman for the Bleached Group; 
George Stuhr, of the Southern Kraft 
Division of the International Paper 
Company, vice chairman for the Un- 
bleached Group; Rufus L. Sisson, Jr., 
Racquette River Paper Company, vice 
chairman for the Manila Group; Neil 
E. Nash, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, vice chairman for the Ma- 
chine Glazed Group, and Gilford 
Henderson, sales manager of the paper 
division of the Brown Company, vice 
chairman for the Full Bleached Kraft 
Converting Group. 

The foregoing together with the 
following will comprise the Associa- 
tion’s board of governors for the com- 
ing year: Jack B. Cowie, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company; Edgar 
W. Kiefer, Port Huron Sulphite & 
Paper Company; Rufus I. Worrell, 
Mead Sales Company, Inc.; Leo E. 
Croy, Marathon Paper Corporation, 
and Alan G. Hendry, Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company. 
Thomas J. Burke, of New York City, 
was again named secretary-treasurer, 
and William W. Corlett, of Wise, 
Corlett & Canfield, New York, was 
appointed counsel. 

Rufus L. Sisson, Jr., vice president 
and sales manager of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, Potsdam, 
N. Y., and a long-time member of 
the Association, was honored by the 
organization at the annual luncheon 
for his 33 years of service to the As- 
sociation and to the industry. Presi- 
dent Nichols, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, presented to Mr. Sisson a silver 
mounted carved mahogany salad bowl 
with silver fork and spoon, and in 
his presentation speech called *atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Sisson’s fam- 
ily has been in the paper industry in 
northern New York for 80 years. 
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Kraft Paper Association 

The Kraft Paper Association held 
its annual meeting in the Jansen Suite 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 26, and re-elected George Stuhr, 
of the Southern Kraft Division of 
the International Paper Company, 
president, and Harold O. Nichols, of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
vice president. Together with the 
president and vice president, the fol- 
lowing were elected to comprise the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year: H. S. Daniels, Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation; J. R. Diggs, 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. W. J. 
Dixon, St. Regis Paper Company; D. 
G. Driscoll, Sorg Paper Company; K. 
O. Elderkin, Crossett Paper Mills; T. 
V. Heffernan, Gilman Paper Com- 
pany; S. M. Phelan, Jr., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company; G. F. 
Henderson, Brown Company; W. M. 
Allen, Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Company, and C. R. McMillen, Camp 
Manufacturing Company. 


Glassine and Greaseproof 
Manufacturers Association 


The annual meeting of the Glassine 
and Greaseproof Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was held on February 26 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and elected 
Elmer H. Jennings, vice president and 
sales manager of the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company, chairman for 
the ensuing year. The following were 
chosen to constitute the Executive 
Committee: Folke Becker, Rhinelander 
Paper Company; John L. Riegel, Rie- 
gel Paper Corporation; Paul F. Moore, 
Westfield River Paper Company; Paul 
E. Hodgdon, Deerfield Glassine Com- 
pany, and Arthur Schwab, Hammers- 
ley Manufacturing Company. Thomas 
J. Burke, of New York City, was 
reappointed secretary. 


Association of Pulp 
Consumers, Inc. 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Pulp Consumers, Inc., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel February 
25, C. V. Maudlin, secretary of the 
Association, reported that the mem- 
bership has reached the highest point 
since the Association was organized 
six years ago—an even 300 mills pro- 
ducing paper and paperboard from 
purchased wood pulp. He stated that 
the Association has the largest mem- 
bership of individual mills producing 
paper and paperboard of any associa- 
tion in the world. 

Discussing the wood pulp situation, 
Secretary Maudlin emphasized that 
although the new supply of wood pulp 
in the United States had increased in 
recent-years and in 1946 was the larg- 
est on record, the percentage of the 
total that was available as market 
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wood pulp for use in the production 
of paper and paperboard had decreased. 
This, he declared, was due primarily 
to an increased use of market wood 
pulp for rayon, plastics, and other 
nonpaper uses, and a decrease in pulp 
imports from Europe, particularly 
from Sweden. He expressed the hope 
that this trend would be reversed and 
urged the members of the Association 
to continue to press their suppliers 
for their historical share of market 
wood pulp and stretch their dwindling 
supplies through the maximum use 
of secondary fibrous materials. 

At the meeting, directors were 
elected to serve the Association for 
periods of three years and one year, 
the custom being followed that no 
directors were re-elected to succeed 
themselves. The following were 
elected to serve for three years: Wil- 
liam Beckett, Beckett Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio; F. G. Bemis, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, Peoria, IIl.; 
E. E. Grant, Crystal Tissue Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; Hugo H. Hanson, 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Inc., Miquon, 
Pa., and Dwight G. W. Hollister, A. 
P. W. Products Company, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y. Messrs. Hanson and Hol- 
lister were on the original Board of 
Directors when the Association was 
organized in 1941. Their terms ex- 
pred in February, 1944. 

Directors elected for one year were: 
C. M. Forman, Ohio Boxboard Com- 
pany, Rittman, Ohio; Hale Holden, 
Jr., Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass.; Arnold B. Huyssoon, Conti- 
nental Paper Company, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J.; Joseph S. Miller, New 
Haven Pulp and Board Company, New 
Haven, Conn.; Paul F. Moore, West- 
field River Paper Company, Russell, 
Mass.; A. K. Nicholson, Hollings- 
worth & Vose Company, East Wal- 
pole, Mass.; Harry C. Sackett, Alton 
Box Board Company, Alton, Ill.; N. 
H. Sandberg, Waldorf Paper Products 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., and W. 
B. Zimmerman, Howard Paper Mills, 
Inc., Franklin, Ohio. 


The Tissue Association, Inc. 


At a largely attended annual meet- 
ing, The Tissue Association, Inc., 
elected E. E. Grant, president of the 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, president for the ensuing year 
on February 25. Mr. Grant, previ- 
ously Association vice president, suc- 
ceeds Joal F. Hartman, of the Barclay 
Tissue Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. A. B. 
Hanson, Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis., was elected vice president, 
and R. W. Sweet, Sweet Brothers 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Phoe- 
nix, N. Y., treasurer. Ross A. Fife, ’ 
of New York City, was again named 
secretary. 
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COTTON AND ASBESTOS 


TWO MAN SA 





mY 


... with the SAME engine! 


Reed-Prentice Timberhog gasoline powered 
chain saws are 5 times as fast as hand cutting — will 
go where you go and do what you want — bucking, 
limbing and felling in remote sections with speed and 
dependability! 

The air-cooled, 2 cycle, 4 H.P. gas engine is 
economical to operate — has positive fuel injection — 
is lightweight — has power to spare for all models — 
20 inch, 24 inch or 30 inch. 



























WORCESTER 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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REED-PRENTICE CORE 






The one man 20” Timberhog for light cut- 
ting and general maintenance work weighs only 52 lbs. 
and can be quickly converted for two man operation 
with a helper’s end. The 24” two man (54 lbs.) and 
the 30” two man (57 lbs.) are effective for heavier 
timber, and a multitude of uses in the railway, mining, 
paper and other industries. 

MANUFACTURERS OF GASOLINE, AIR AND 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN CHAIN SAWS 


Oenererecccereeecces CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! Geceeeecenececeneees 


Reed-Prentice Corporation 
Timberhog Saw Division, Dept. K 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts 

Please send folder and name of nearest distributor 
handling the Timberhog portable one and two man 
gasoline engine chain saws. 


NAME 











ADDRESS. 





























MASS., U.S.A. a 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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The following were elected as di- 
visional chairmen and automatically 
become members of the board of di- 
rectors: Howard Gorton, Gift Wrap- 
ping Tissue Division; John McKirdy, 
Jr., Toilet Tissue Division; Norman 
O. Seagrave, Jumbo Roll Division; 
Avery J. Stone, Wrapping Tissue 
Division; James Suter, No. 2 Wrap- 
ping Tissue Division, and H. G. Wint- 
gens, Towel Tissue Division. Other 
members of the board are: R. W. 
Sweet, Samuel Lopin, P. C. Toye, W. 
J. Servotte, W. C. White, Jr., Wayne 
A. Brown, A. H. Ginsberg, G. F. 
Henderson, Joel S. Hartman and B. I. 
Reider. 

The meeting was enlivened by ad- 
dresses by Thomas B. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the Scott Paper Company; E. 
W. Tinker, executive secretary of the 
APPA; E. G. Amos, APPA director 
of labor relations, and C. W. Boyce, 
consultant to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Waxed Paper Institute, Inc. 

At the annual meeting of the Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc., held in the 
Wedgewood Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on February 25, Karl R. 
Zimmer, of the Zimmer Paper Products 
Company, was re-elected president, 
and B. F. Lacey, of the Southern 
Waxed Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected vice president. The meet- 
ing was addressed by John B. Tuttle, 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, on “The Wax Situation”; 
Christopher W. Browne, editor-in- 
chief of Modern Packaging, on “Who 
Is Your Competitor,” and H. H. 
Monk, advertising counsel of Howard 
H. Monk & Associates, who gave a 
review of advanced merchandising 


methods. 


Soda Pulp Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

The Soda Pulp Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., held its annual meet- 
ing on the afternoon of February 25 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and re- 
elected all of its officers for the en- 
suing year, Eustis Paine, of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Company, was 
re-elected chairman; Amor Hollings- 
worth, Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Company, vice chairman, and Rufus 
I. Worrell, Mead Sales Company, Inc., 
secretary and treasurer. These three 
officers with Carl D. Niswander and 
W. B. Benzing comprise the executive 
committee, 


Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association 

John L. Hobson, of the St. Croix 
Paper Company, Boston, Mass., was 
re-elected president of the Newsprint 


Manufacturers Association of the 
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United States at the annual meeting 
of that organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on February 25. J. 
D. Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Sam Francisco, Calif., was 
re-elected vice president. 

Addressing the meeting, Warren B. 
Bullock, manager of the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Indus- 
try, asserted that the forthcoming in- 
vestigation by a congressional com- 
mittee of the newsprint paper situa- 
tion is interesting in view of the fact 
that the present shortage of print 
paper is due to control of this industry 
by Canadian manufacturers. 

“In 1913 when Congress placed 
newsprint on the free list by a reci- 
procity agreement with Canada, there 
were seventy newsprint mills in the 
United States,” said Major Bullock. 
“When newsprint was placed on the 
free list 32 of these mills passed out 
of existence and 34 turned to the 
manufacture of other grades. Today 
Canada provides 80 per cent of the 
total United States supply, giving it 
virtual control of the industry. 

“Under the Reciprocity Trade 
Agreement program the manufacture 
of paper for magazines is traveling 
rapidly in the same direction. When the 
duty rate was reduced on these papers 
in 1938, imports totaled only 9,000 
tons, but in 1946 with a 40 per cent 
reduction in the duty rate, imports 
rose to 80,000 tons, and even without 
the proposed further reduction of 50 
per cent, Canada can now ship print- 
ing papers other than newsprint into 
the United States and by reason of 
exchange differential secure a better 
price in the United States after pay- 
ing duty than the same paper brings 
at home. Such papers as pencil tablet 
and novel news for the pulp magazines 
have already practically disappeared as 
a United States product.” 


National Council for 
Stream Improvement, Inc. 

The extension of a national research 
program to prevent stream pollution 
was proposed to the National Council 
for Stream Improvement by George 
E. Dyke, chairman of the Board of 
Governors, and unanimously adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Council 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 24. The extent of the new 
projects and their location has not 
been decided. Projects are now under 
way at nine research institutions, and 
the Council decided to continue this 
work at the following: 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Purdue University, Rutgers 
University, University of Michigan, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Man- 
hattan College, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Oregon State College and 


Kalamazoo College. The program is 
to endeavor to solve the paper indus- 
try’s waste abatement and utilization 
problems and to make the resultant 
findings applicable to actual mill oper- 
ations. One of the new projects will 
be in the South Central region of the 
United States. 

Mr. Dyke was re-elected chairman 
of the Council, J. B. Zellerbach and 
Clyde B. Morgan vice chairmen, J. 
D. Zink treasurer, and Russell L. 
Winget executive secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. The Board of Gov- 
ernors elected for 1947 consists of 
D. K. Brown, Alexander Calder, Hugh 
J. Chisholm, George E. Dyke, D. C. 
Everest, R. G. Fairburn, R. K. Fergu- 
son, Sydney Ferguson, Sydney Froh- 
man, P. H. Glatfelter, R. A. Hayward, 
J. H. Hinman, J. L. Hobson, G. W. 
Maybee, Clyde B. Morgan, H. W. 
Morgan, Reuben B. Robertson, Sr., 
Dwight L. Stoker, M. W. Swaim, L. 
Turcotte, George R. Wallace and J. 
D. Zellerbach. 


Paper Makers’ Advertising 
Association 

The Paper Makers’ Advertising As- 
sociation held its annual luncheon and 
meeting on February 24 in the Floren- 
tine Room of the Hotel Lexington, 
New York, with President Hubert S. 
Foster, advertising director of the 
Mead Corporation, presiding. The 
meeting was addressed by Cy Norton, 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and a past president of the Pa- 
per Makers’ Advertising Association, 
and Brad Stevens, editor of Direct 
Advertising. 

The Association elected Richard A. 
Faulkner, of the International Paper 
Company, president, to succeed Mr. 
Foster, who has served in that capacity 
for the last three years. Bradley E. 
Stafford, Strathmore Paper Company, 
was elected eastern vice president; 
Frank C. Gerhart, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company, western vice presi- 
dent; Raymond F. Walter, Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Company, treas- 
urer, and Richard S. Fay, Marvellum 
Company, secretary. 


Coated and Processed 
Paper Association 

William B. Snow, of the Middlesex 
Products Corporation, Cambridge, 
Mass., was elected president of the 
Coated and Processed Paper Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of that 
organization in the Club Suite of the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
February 24. Mr. Snow succeeds 
James T. Cronk, of the Hampden 
Glazed’ Paper and Card Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., who served the Asso- 
ciation as president for two years. Dr. 
Werner Kaufman, Kupfer Bros. Com- 
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You rid yourself of “ghow-through” ghosts when 
TITANOX is used to whiten, brighten and opacify your 
paper stocks. These well-known titanium dioxide pigments 
have been employed for many years by paper manufac- 
turers who wish to improve the opacity and whiteness of 
their products. 

The high refractive index of TITANOX pigments makes 
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thorough dispersion. 
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pany, New York City, was elected, 
vice president of the Manufacturing 
Division and Charles Matthias, Mat- 
thias Paper Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., vice president of the Merchandis- 
ing Division. Arthur A. Thomas was 
again named executive director and 
treasurer of the Association. 


Committee on Waste Utilization 

Among other subjects, the Commit- 
tee on Waste Utilization of the APPA 
considered relogging problems in the 
Pacific Northwest, at its meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria February 24. It 
has been estimated that the total an- 
nual waste from logging exceeds by 
one-third the annual requirements of 
pulp mills in that region. Numerous 
difficulties have been encountered in 
relogging and utilization but it is 
hoped that better utilization of this 
waste can be developed, it was brought 
out at the meeting. 


Paper Napkin Association, Inc. 

The Paper Napkin Association, Inc., 
elected A. W. Stompe, of the Mara- 
thon Corporation, Menasha Wis., pres- 
ident at its annual meeting held a: 
the Hotel Barclay, New York, or. 
February 26. The following vice 
presidents were elected: W. F. Eris- 
man, Erving Paper Mills, Erving, 
Mass.; R. W. Beach, Beach Products, 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich; W. J. 
Boucher, Fort Howard Paper Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis.; E. R. Krueger, 
Paper Products Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Samuel Lopin, Hudson Pulp 
and Paper Corporation, New York 
City; J. F. Meyer, Graff Paper Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., and George 
Schildge, Rushmore Paper Mills, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y. 


American Pulpwood Association 

The American Pulpwood Associa- 
tion met at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on February 26 and elected the follow- 
ing directors for 1947: 

Northeastern Region—C. O. Brown, 
International Paper Company; Ken- 
drick Burns, §. D. Warren Company; 
E. O. Ehrhart, New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Company, and H. G. Schanche, 
Brown Company. 

Appalachian Region—W. T. Brust, 
Hammermill Paper Company; M. H. 
Collet, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company; Paul Koenig, Glatfelter 
Wood Pulp Company, and E. A. Ster- 
ling, Johns-Manville Products Corpo- 
ration of Virginia. 

Southern Region—W. J. Damtoft, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company; 
T. W. Earle, Gair Woodlands Corpo- 
ration; E. J. Gaynor 3d, Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Company, and J. H. 
McCaffrey, International Paper Com- 
pany. 
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Lake States Region—A. B. Hanson, 
Northern Paper Mills; F. A. Kelly, 
Northwest Paper Company; H. J. 
Palmquist, Marathon Corporation, and 
C. H. Sage, Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration. 

At Large—W. J. Bailey, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company; L. J. 
Freedman, Penobscot Purchasing Com- 
pany; R. R. Drummond, Oxford Pa- 
per Company; C. G. Paine, Eastern 
Corporation; J. J. Armstrong, Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation; H. V. Hart, 
St. Regis Paper Company; Stanton W. 
Mead, Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company; F. E. Pearson, Jr., 
Eastern Pulp Wood Company, and 
Karl A. Swenning, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company. 

o 


PANEL OF GRAPHIC ARTS 
SPEAKERS FEATURED BY 
CHICAGO PRO PAPER GROUP 

At the February meeting of the 

Chicago Professional Paper Group 

three well-known representatives of 

the basic printing processes explained 
the principles of their respective 
methods. 

Letterpress Method 

Paul Twyman, of the Miehle Print- 

ing Press Manufacturing Company, 
delivered a well planned dissertation on 
the oldest of the basic printing proc- 
esses, letterpress. He stressed the im- 
portance of selecting the kind of paper 
best suited to the job in hand. Pres- 
ent-day refinements and the variety 
of printing surfaces offered demand a 
highly specialized knowledge in bring- 
ing the right kind of cuts, paper and 
ink together to get the most out of 
the subject and in reproducing to get 
fidelity of tone, detail and color. 

Mr. Twyman explained the various 
grades of paper used for half-tone 
printing and showed the varieties of 
screens best suited to each. He em- 
phasized the important part the en- 
graver must play in preparing the 
plates for a specific kind of paper, and 
also stressed the necessity of securing 
the advice of a competent, unbiased 
printer in determining the process 
to be used, from the standpoint of 
the results desired and the economies 
involved or necessary. 

Rotogravure Intaglio Process 

L. J. Remington, of the Champlain 
Company, Inc., presented a learned 
discussion of the rotogravure or in- 
taglio process of printing. His re- 
marks were illustrated with simple, 
easily understood sketches on the 
blackboard by Ed Coopat, an asso- 
ciate. Mr. Remington showed how it 
was possible, with the new precision- 
built rotogravure press, to print and 
fabricate in a single, continuous op- 


eration, including several colors, sheet- 
ing, slitting, perforating, and scor- 
ing. This is possible only with pre- 
cision-built machines and instant-dry- 
ing, high volatile inks. He showed 
how gravure printing obviates many 
of the difficulties of register control, 
temperature differences and how the 
electric eye is used as a running reg- 
ister control. Make-ready, as the let- 
terpress man knows it, is eliminated 
and ink supply is automatic. Press 
flexibility in regard to the number of 
designs that may be carried on a sin- 
gle impression and the ability of the 
cylinder to carry various widths of 
web, were brought out as great ad- 
vantages of the gravure process. 

Mr. Remington stressed another 
new development, namely, the en- 
closed ink fountain, and explained in 
detail its construction and operation. 
The structure of the latest presses per- 
mit the quick and convenient removal 
of cylinder and ink tank, and the 
speed with which a press may be pre- 
pared for a new job was graphically 
illustrated. He emphasized the con- 
trol of ink volume possible and the 
uniformity of color obtainable in 
gravure printing, and the wide va- 
riety of stock it was possible to use, 
as well as the ability to handle so- 
called “difficult” inks. 

Offset Lithography 

R. R. Perry, of the Harris-Seybold 
Company, manufacturer of offset 
presses and paper cutting machinery, 
spoke briefly in introducing the new 
Kodachrome film, “Making a Good 
Impression.” This colorful motion 
picture told graphically and dramatic- 
ally the story of offset printing from 
the preparation of the copy, through 
the processes of making and prepar- 
ing the printing plates, to the opera- 
tion of the intricate, fascinating mul- 
ticolor presses turning out the finished 
product—modern offset printing at 
almost unbelievable speeds. 

The film illustrated graphically the 
evolution of the present day offset 
methods from the original stone-litho- 
graphic process and showed the finer 
working of the presses under tele- 
scopic lenses. 

5 

>>> MID-AMERICA Exposition will 
be held at Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium from May 22 through May 31. 
Representation will be made to the in- 
dustrial, engineering, and stylist pur- 
chasing agents and ultimate consumers 
new products and new materials, to- 
gether with economy processes and 
machinery produced in the section of 
the country bounded by Detroit and 
Buffalo, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
A. W. Steudel, president of Sherwin- 
Williams Company, is president. 
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How the Broughton Oscillating Shower 


rust 
CORROSION 


EROSION 
ABRASION 





DEFIES 


When A. E. BROUGHTON & COMPANY designed this 
shower, they had one major objective in view. 


They wanted a unit that could be used in any 
mill — regardless of corrosion, erosion or abrasion 


problems. 


So ... they turned to Monel* and other INCo 
Nickel Alloys. 


Monel—in addition to being completely rustproof 
—resists the corrosive and erosive action of acid and 
alkaline stocks and solutions. It withstands wear 
and abrasion. And its resistance to deflection per- 
mits the use of shower pipe tubing of relatively 
thin wall thickness. 


To compensate for the extra wear to which valve 
parts are subject, Broughton uses “K”* Monel. This 
heat-treatable Nickel Alloy is even stronger and 
harder than regular Monel. 


For spray nozzles, Broughton relies on “R”* 
Monel. Its high-speed machining quality keeps 
manufacturing costs down; its resistance to corro- 
sion and erosion keeps mill output up. 


That's how—in every part of the Broughton Oscil- 
lating Shower—rust, corrosion, erosion and abrasion 
are held at bay. 


Remember Monel, “K” Monel, “R” Monel and 
the other INco Nickel Alloys. Put them to work to 
help free your equipment from the strangle-hold of 


WATER-DRIVEN, WATER-LUBRICATED. 
Easily installed in cylindrical screens, 
this shower operates on less than five 
gallons of water per minute. To as- 
sure long life and trouble-free per- 
formance, all parts are Monel or 
other Inco Nickel Alloys. Photo 
courtesy of the manufacturer, A. E. 
Broughton & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


corrosive stocks and solutions. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


‘ 


N IC KEL Bsc ALLOYS MONEL* + “K”“* MONEL « i MONEL « “R“* MONEL + “KR“* MONEL + INCONEL* » NICKEL > “L”* NICKEL + “Z”* NICKEL 
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CELLULOSE PRODS. DEPT. 
OF HERCULES OPENS NEW 
OFFICES IN CINCINNATI 
"Offices have been opened in Cin- 
cinnati by the Cellulose Products De- 
partment of the Hercules Powder 
Company (Wilmington, Delaware) 
with Henry Grace, former manager of 
the department’s Washington office, 
managing the new branch. The Cin- 
cinnati outlet will sell cellulose prod- 
ucts and provide technical assistance 
to customers. Temporary headquar- 
ters are located at the Netherlands- 
Plaza Hotel until permanent quarters 
can be established in adjoining Carew 
Tower. 

Mr. Grace has been with the com- 
pany’s sales division since 1940, and 
he has gained experience as salesman 
and supervisor in the Wilmington of- 
fice and the Parlin, New Jersey, plant. 
After three years military duty, he 
was appointed manager of the Wash- 
ington office where he was located un- 
til it was closed last year. 

+ 
>> SOAPLESS SOAP producton 
will be expanded at the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Monsanto, Illi- 
nois, plant. Construction has begun 
there on a_ $3,000,000 plant which 
will be in production in 1947. En- 
largement of the Nitro, West Virginia, 
plant has also begun and will further 
increase the company’s output of 
soapless soap. These products have 
many industrial and household uses 
and are otherwise known as synthetic 
detergents. 

° 


YALE & TOWNE REVEAL 
PLAN FOR NEW FACTORY 
AND OFFICE BUILDING 


An announcement by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, on February 27, states that 
a contract has been awarded to the 
Turner Construction Company, Phil- 
adelphia, for the erection of a new, 
16-acre, one-story factory and office 
building to replace the present plant 
at 4530 Tacony St. 

The new plant will be built on a 
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93-acre plot which the company re- 
cently purchased. Construction will 
proceed as quickly as possible. 

More than 600,000 square feet of 
the new plant, all on one floor, will 
be devoted to manufacturing. About 
100,000 square feet will be used by 
the administrative, engineering, sales 
and accounting departments. 

The most modern equipment will 
be provided to manufacture Yale chain 
and electric hoists, electric industrial 
trucks, hand and motorized handlift 
trucks, industrial scales, and related 
materials handling machinery. The 
increase in manufacturing facilities 


Mi |// 


ay 





will take care of currently increasing 
demand for production which, in the 
past, has been restricted by the limita- 
tion of the several multi-storied build- 
ings that comprise the present plant. 
w 
>> CONSOLIDATION OF the 
Birmingham, Alabama, offices of the 
Robins Conveyors Division and the 
Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt- 
Robins, Incorporated, was effected 
February 10. The location of the 
newly combined divisional offices is 
615 North Ninth Street, Birming- 
ham 4. 
e 

>>> GENERAL OFFICES, factory 
facilities, and both hydraulic and elec- 
tronic development laboratories of the 
Askina Regulator Company have been 
located in new quarters at 240 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago. 
* + 
GAIN IN PRODUCTION OF 

WOLMANIZED LUMBER IN 1946 

Production of fire, termite and rot 
resistant wood at the nine plants of 
the American Lumber & Treating 
Company during 1946 exceeded by 
raore than 52 per cent the amount 





Diffusers being installed by Chicago Bridge & Iron Company at Fernandina (Fla.) 
plant of Container Corporation of America. The complete installation calls for six 
diffusers 14 feet, 6 inches in diameter by 33 feet, 4 inches high 
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PROBLEM: . Paper Mill 


requires a pump for Black Liquor to 
Recovery Furnace Storage. Liquor con- 
tains 55% solids, 220°F., 1.34 specific 


gravity, 250 G.P.M., 50 ft. 


Which Goulds Pump is 
the Pump for the Job? 


SOLUTIONS cous neavy 


DUTY CHEMICAL PUMP, FIG. 3605 


This pump was designed for just such 
rugged 24-hour-a-day service. The 3” size 
in 2-3% nickel and stainless steel trim with 
full open impeller and driven by a 72 H.P., 
1150 R.P.M. motor, will do a most efficient 
and trouble-free job. 

Fig. 3605 is also available in stainless 
steel, all iron, all bronze or any of several 
other materials. It can also be supplied 
with semi-enclosed or fully enclosed im- 
pellers. Capacities from 50 to 1500 G.P.M. 
with heads up to 220 ft. When you have a 
pump problem, call or write pump head- 
quarters or your nearest Goulds office. 





COMPENSATE | 


To 
RECOVERY 
FURWACE 








HERE’S WHY THE GOULDS HEAVY DUTY CHEMICAL PUMP 
IS EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE 


Gland: Swing bolt, split 
type easily removed. Has 
internal collection cham- 
ber and drain. Remov- 
able cover furnishes pro- 
tection. 


Bearings: Heavy duty, 
wide spread. Water 
cooled, also protected 
against entrance of dirt 


or liquid handled. 






Axial Adjustment: Of 


shaft and impeller to 
take up wear. 


Washout Connection: 
Clean water appited pre- 
vents abrasives entering 
stuffing box. 
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Stuffing Box: Extra deep 
with two lantern rings, 
including connections 
for fresh water flush, 
lubrication or relief. 
Water cooled for high 
temperature pumping. 







GOULDS PUMPS, INC. @ SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 









Casing: Self-venting top, 
vertical discharge from 
center-line of case eli- 
minating air pockets. 
Sealing surfaces metal 
to metal—no gaskets. 


Side Plates: Heavy duty, 
easily renewable. 


Impeller: Pumping vanes 
on back to uce pres- 
sure on stuffing box. 
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of lumber treated during the previous 
year. This statement was contained 
in an announcement from J. F. Linthi- 
cum, Chicago president of the 
company. 

The 12-month output of Wolman- 
ized Lumber, wood chemically im- 
pregnated with Wolman Salts preserv- 
ative, showed the greatest gain—161 
per cent over 1945, and 24 per cent 
above the all-time production record 
posted in 1941. 

It was also stated in the announce- 
ment that the company has received 
bids on the construction of another 
plant at Everett, Washington, in the 
heart of one of the nation’s largest 
timber manufacturing regions. 


4 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO. TAKES 
OVER EVANS ENGINEERING CO. 
The acquisition of the Evans Engi- 
neering Company by the Magnolia 
Metal Company, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, has just been announced. 


Wash drawing of the new $400,000 Cameron Machine Company plant now under construction 


The Evans company formerly was 
located at Milwaukee, Wisconsin; it 
is now at Waukesha, Wisconsin. The 
Evans Engineering Company’ was 
founded in 1939 by Robert G. N. 
Evans, president, and Arthur J. 
Huegel, secretary and metallurgist, to 
produce a new type of sleeve bearing 
in which the lining or bearing metal 
is permanently “fusion bonded” to the 
backing or shell. The Evans organ- 
ization was taken over as a division 
of Magnolia during January, of this 


year. 
5 


>>» NEW BUILDING construction 
completed for the Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, virtually doubles the 
present plant area providing more than 
33,000 additional square feet of floor 
space for the final assembly line op- 
eration of the plant. This expansion 
of plant facilities is in line with the 
company’s policy to maintain produc- 
tion at the high level of the war years. 





ali Raed ee) 
CAMERON HAS NEW MODERN 

PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Although construction actually be- 
gan in August, of last year, a new 
plant which will cost $400,000 has 
just been officially announced by Cam- 
eron Machine Company, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The new building is of modern de- 
sign, with many up-to-date facilities 
for materials handling. It is of brick 
and steel construction, but many of 
the wall areas will be glass, insuring a 
daylight plant. Considerable new ma- 
chine tool equipment will be added. 

In making the announcement, W. 
B. Wilshusen, president, said ‘““The new 
plant is in a sense an expression of 
our faith in the future of the paper 
industry, and it is also an effort to 
rearrange our manufacturing in order 
to better serve this industry whose 
patronage over the past two decades 
is deeply appreciated in our organiza- 
tion.” 





The first Cameron machine—a 42-inch model (left). The huge 300-inch CAMACHINE 20, shipped to England (right) 
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LOW COST 
KNIFE INSURANCE ! 


ROGERS 


TYPE “NT” 
KNIFE 
GRINDER 


Keeps cutting edges “ROGERS SHARP” 
Reduce knife wear and add extra hours of useful life to 
your knives with this heavy duty grinder. Massive cabinet 
base, extra wide “V” ways and exclusive automatic lubri- 
cation of Ways and other vital parts permit heavier grind- 
ing pressure. Precision built to give keen cutting edges 
without waste of metal. So simple any operator can get 
fast, low cost production. 5 sizes: 48”, 72”, 90", 110”, 134”. 


Reasonably priced. Send for Circular “NT”’. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY —— 


165 Dutton Ave. _—Buffalo 11, N. Y. /% 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS Caz 





























SIMPLICITY 





gsessisess 
NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART | sssssssse: 
Operating advantages made possible by the Nash esesstsees 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum | *332%23%:: 


pump, permit a new level of operating economy. sSSeensess 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, essen 

a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without | :ssiisee* 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 


adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S.A 
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MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 


ST. ANTHONY 
STARCH COMPANY, we. 


MENAN STARCH 
COMPANY, inc. 








AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc 
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ACF PLANTS ARE AWARDED 
THE STEVENSON TROPHY IN 
COMPANY'S 20TH CONTEST 
The vital importance of employee 
safety was the theme stressed by Fred- 
erick A. Stevenson, president of Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company on 
February 14 when he awarded the 
Stevenson Safety Trophy to men in 
two plants of the ACF Group located 
in St. Louis and Madison, Illinois. 


The ACF St. Louis foundry won 
the award for the third time in five 
years for plants in Group 2 with a 
record of three lost-time accidents for 
a total of 811,120 man-hours worked; 
a frequency rate of 3.69 and a severity 
rate of .32. 

The ACF Madison plant received 
the award for plants in Group 1 with 
a record of 7 lost-time accidents dur- 
ing 1946 for a total of 1,389,711 man- 





You'll be Money Ahead to Know the Answers 
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For the answers, write fora 
registered copy of the Naylor Catalog 





NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
1236 East 92nd Street « Chicago 19, Illinois 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue e New York 17, N.Y. 





hours worked; a frequency rate of 5.04 
and a severity rate of 1.60. 

In making the awards, Mr. Steven- 
son expressed his pride and deep sat- 
isfaction in the fact that this was the 
twentieth year since the safety con- 
test among ACF plants had been in- 
augurated and that the interest and 
enthusiasm among all plants was as 
strong as ever. 

a 


SAFETY SCORES 

>>> THE HALFWAY MARK in the 
1946-1947 Paper Industry Safety Contest 
has been passed. This means that in ac- 
cordance with the rules, participants in 
each division were again reclassified into 
size groups on the basis of six-months 
exposure. Companies with incomplete six- 
month records were classified according to 
estimated exposure for the missing months. 
Presentation of contest awards will be 
made on the basis of the size groups es- 
tablished at this time. 

The frequency rate for this contest has 
decreased 10 per cent in comparison with 
the rate for the corresponding period of 
the 1945-1946 contest. 

Eighteen companies, listed below, have 
retained their perfect records for the six- 
month period, June 30 to December 31, 
1946. Seven companies dropped from this 
list during the month of December. 

Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A— 

(None.) 

Group B 

P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa 
Group C 

Strathmore Paper Co. (West Spring 
field Mills), West Springfield, Mass. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., E. St 
Louis, Ill. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa 
Group D 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
(Russell Plant), Huntington, Mass. 


International Paper Co., Livermore 
Falls, Maine. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Container Corp. of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

International Paper Co., Riley, Maine 
Division ll—Paper & Board 
Remanufacturing 

Group A— 

(None.) 
Group B 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Memphis, Tenn 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant) 
Shreveport, La. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co 
(Rochester Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis, 

Gaylord Container Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis 
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MIMerited Leadership 


Dense, uniform castings, free from porosity 
and impurities, possessing improved physical 
properties, are required to withstand the severe 
machining operation pictured above. 

Chief Sandusky Centrifugal Castings were 
developed over 30 years ago for the purpose 
of providing the paper industry with a product 
which would meet their requirements. 

Your machine builder is equipped to supply 
Sandusky Centrifugally Cast roll covers and 
roll shells for your next application. 


ete them by name. 


SANDUSKY FOUNDRY suiisi 
OHIO. U.S.A 


AND MACHINE CO. 


WATERBURY FELTS 
are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 















Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 
ton « King 
(eTe) 


ATING 


Mal: . 
Harring 
ibe. 


| 5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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WOODROOM (DPE 
EQUIPMENT ! Bat: 


Complete details on 
any of the equipment 
illustrated here — or § 
other woodroom or 
papermill equipment 
will be sent you upon 
request. 








New MURCO Axial 
Flow Agitater 





New MURCO Quick 


Opening Valve Stainless Steel improved 


Fiat Sereen 





Roll Heading 
Machine 













GRID Unit 
Heater 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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SUPERINTENDENTS CHANGED 
AT PLANTS OF BEDFORD 
AND NATIONAL CONTAINER 


Changes of superintendents at both 
the Bedford Pulp & Paper Company, 
Big Island, Virginia, and National 
Container Corporation, Jacksonville, 
Florida, have brought the following 
announcements: 

W. C. Hayes, who has been superin- 
tendent at Bedford has resigned. He 
will succeed Norman Dickson, who 
has been paper mill superintendent at 
National Container plant. Mr. Dick- 
son has resigned to conduct his own 
business. 

Appointed to replace Mr. Hayes at 
Bedford, is Sid Brown, Jr., who has 
been assistant paper mill superintend- 
ent at National Container Corpora- 
tion, Jacksonville. 

Both Mr. Hayes and Mr. Brown 
have held positions with leading paper 


companies; Mr. Hayes formerly was 





W. C. Hayes 
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connected with Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion, West Point, Virginia, and Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, Savannah, 
Georgia; Mr. Brown has had connec- 
tions with Cherry River Paper Com- 
pany, (nonexistent), Southern Kraft 
Corporation, and Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation. 


* 


ROBERT KISSEL MADE GENERAL 
SUPT. OF HOBERG PAPER MILLS 


The appointment of Robert E. Kis- 
sel as general superintendent of Hoberg 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
was announced by Martin J. Auchter, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing. In his new capacity Mr. Kissel 
will be in direct charge of all operat- 





Robert E. Kissel 


ing departments of both the Division 
A and Division B mills of the com- 
pany. 

A former Division A paper mill 
superintendent, Mr. Kissel was em- 
ployed for the last four years, on a 
loan arrangement, as vice president in 
charge of operations of the Hudson 
Sharp Machine Company, of Green 
Bay, a subsidiary of Hoberg Paper 
Mills. 

Mr. Kissel had been employed at 
Hoberg Paper Mills since 1932, first 


working in the engineering depart- 
ment. Prior to that, he worked two 
years for the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion in Milwaukee. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Wharton School, receiving his bachelor 


_ of science degree in industry and en- 


gineering in 1930. 
e 


MORLEY IS NOW A VICE PRES. 
OF MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 
A recent election at Minneapolis- 

Honeywell Regulator Company has 

been followed by an announcement 

that L. M. Morley is now a vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Morley has 
been a vice president in charge of sales 

for Brown Instrument Company, a 





L. M. Morley 


wholly-owned Honeywell subsidiary at 
Philadelphia. He will continue to su- 
pervise sales of the industrial control 
devices made by the Brown Division. 
Mr. Morley joined Brown Instru- 
ment in 1919; he was made sales mana- 
ger in 1934, and became a vice presi- 
dent in 1935 when Brown and Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell were merged. 


* 


>>D Resigned from the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply as tim- 
ber controller, Terrence A. Flabiff has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Ontario Paper Company 
and of the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Company. Mr. Flahiff will be located 
in Montreal. 
* 

>>D A new position, that of execu- 
tive vice president, has been announced 
by Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland. 
Appointed to fill this position is 
Charles Edgar Smith, who has been a 
vice president of the company since 
January 1943. Mr. Smith joined the 
company in 1941 as sales manager. 
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L to R—Wm. Race, E. Wendell Smith, L. W. Sutherland, Jr., Richard F. Neff, Sr., A. L. Sherwood 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
MAKES OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Official changes which took place 
at the annual meeting of the Suther- 
land Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, held February 17, amounted 
to a reorganization of company 
executives. 

William Race, formerly secretary- 
treasurer, was made president. 

L. W. Sutherland, who has been 
president and chairman of the board, 
remains head of the board. 

Glen E. Graham, vice president in 
charge of production, was retained in 
that office. 

Richard F. Neff, Sr., who has been 
sales manager, became vice president 
in charge of sales. 

Albert L. Sherwood, technical di- 
rector, was made vice president in 
charge of engineering. 

E. Wendell Smith, controller, was 
given the added office of secretary. 

L. W. Sutherland, Jr., who has been 
associated with the office staff since 
his return from the Navy a year and 
a half ago, was elected treasurer. 

Arthur J. Young was released from 
the office of vice president and as a 
board member. New board members 
are L. W. Sutherland, Jr., and Dr. 
Norman L. DeWitt. 

* 
THREE ENGINEERS ARE GIVEN 
PROMOTIONS BY DE LAVAL 

Three important appointments have 
been announced by De Laval Steam 
Turbine Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Hans Gartmann has been appointed 
chief engineer of the centrifugal pump 
and compressor department. He has 
been associated with the company since 
1924, first as a designer of centrifugal 
pumps and compressors, later as hy- 
draulic engineer. 

Henry Engvall, who has been with 
the company for twenty-three years, 
has been made chief engineer of the 
helical gear department. , 

Harold V. Rasmussen, who has been 
with the company since 1941, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the turbine 


department. Before his connection 
with De Laval, Mr. Rasmussen was 
connected with Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

These three engineers are all mem- 
bers of the ASME. 


* 


WYANDOTTE APPOINTMENTS 
ADVANCE MELVIN CLARK 
TO POST AS SALES MGR. 
An appointment, which became ef - 
fective March 1, has made Melvin E. 


Clark sales manager for soda ash, 
caustic soda, and bicarbonate of soda 





Melvin E. Clark 


of Wyandotte Chemical Corporation. 
Mr. Clark, was formerly director of 
market research; he joined the Wyan- 
dotte organization in 1941 at the time 
the market research department was 
first organized in the then Michigan 
Alkali Company. Previously, he has 
been assistant editor of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. 

Mr. Clark was absent from his duties 
for a time while working on a special 
war assignment in Washington. 

P. I. Weller, who has been analyst 
in the market research department of 
Wyandotte, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of market research. 

@ 
“BOB” NELSON ELECTED 
A VICE PRESIDENT OF 
RHINELANDER PAPER CO. 


As of February 1, Robert F. (Bob) 
Nelson became a vice president of the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 

Before joining government service 
during World War II, Mr. Nelson was 
president of the Glassine Paper Com- 
pany, West Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was one of the founders of 
that organization and served as engi- 
neer, superintendent, and general man- 
ager before he became chief executive. 
Mr. Nelson returned to Glassine from 
Washington in 1945, and when the 
company was sold to other interests, 
he served as price executive of the Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the OPA for the 
last half of 1946. 





L to R—Hans Gartmann, Harry Engvall, H. V. Rasmussen 
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R. B. LUNDY TO BE SALES 
ENGINEER IN MICH. & WIS. 
fOR BROWN INSTRUMENT 


As a part of its program to give 
complete service on its paper and pulp 
processing devices, the Brown Instru- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed a sales engineer for Northern 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 

The appointee, R. B. Lundy, who 
will make his headquarters at Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has a technical background. 
He also is acquainted with the terri- 
tory, having been connected with the 
Milwaukee territory of Brown division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 





R. B. Lundy 


Further emphasis of the company’s 
dual interests—modern instrument re- 
cording and control and new devices 
for paper and pulp processing—will 
be made later when a Brown service 
engineer is added to this territory. 

a 
>PP Recent appointments announced 
by John Stevens, Jr., president of 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada, Lim- 
ited, are: Frank E. Wood, treasurer; 
Grant D. Ross, manager of mill divi- 
sion; Ken Moyer as controller; and 
A. E. Gordon, construction superin- 
tendent. Mr. Moyer .nd Mr. Wood 
will have headquarters at Port Arthur; 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Gordon will be 
located at Marathon, Ontario. 
4 

>>D Former superintendent of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) plant of National 
Starch Products, Inc., Robert A. Bintz 
has been appointed manager of the 
company’s factory at Dunellen, New 
Jersey. Arthur L. Pulfrey, who has 
been manager of the Dunellen plant, 
has been named director of personnel 
relations of the company, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 
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DPD After eight years of experience 
as a metallurgist with Westinghouse, 
James P. Bates has been appointed 
chief metallurgist for the Hyster Com- 
pany. Mr. Bates will make his head- 
quarters at the main office of the com- 





James P. Bates 


pany in Portland, Oregon. He will be 
in charge of materials specifications 
and heat treating for the company’s 
three plants—Portland, Peoria and 
Danville, Illinois. 
e 

>>D A promotion given to Dr. W. L. 
McCracken, makes him director of re- 
search and manager of alkali manu- 
facturing of the Detrex Corporation, 
Detroit. He will now be in complete 
charge of chemical research and de- 
velopment engineering, as well as the 
chemical manufacturing operations 
carried on at the Detrex Hillview 
plant. In this position, Dr. McCracken 





Dr. W. L. McCracken 


will serve under C. F. Dinley, Sr., vice 
president in charge of research and 
engineering. 


. 
>P>P The newly-created office of ex- 
ecutive vice president of Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, will 
be filled by Raymond C. Mateer, who 
has been a vice president of the com- 
pany. The four other vice presidents 
also have been reassigned: J. L. Ober, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing; G. Willing Pepper, vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance; Roswell H. 
Rausch, vice president in charge of 
engineering, and Francis W. Plowman, 
vice president in charge of distribution. 

e 


>> Due to the increasing demands 
of its modernization program, the 
Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, 
Massachusetts, announces that Robert 
H. Irish will devote his entire time to 
that program and to new mechanical 
developments in the mill. Dwight 
A. Bentley has been promoted to be in 
charge of maintenance and repairs, and 
Harold R. Irish has been advanced to 
assistant shop foreman. All three 
have been with the company for many 
years. 
* 

>> With twenty years of experi- 
ence in the design of power plant pip- 
ing, Arthur McCutchan has been 
appointed senior research engineer of 
the product engineering and research 





Arthur McCutchan 


department of Tube Turns (Ind.). 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. McCutchan 


is the author of numerous technical 


articles on industrial piping, and is co- 
author, with Sabin Crocker, of the 
chapter on Expansion and Flexibility 
in the Piping Handbook. He is a mem- 
ber of ASME and has had long ex- 
perience with the engineering division 
of the Detroit Edison Company. 
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REMOVE 


Pitch from Wires — Easily 


PITCH build-up on wires means trouble. One 
easy way to remove impeding deposits is 
to use that solvent-type material, Oakite 
SATUROL. 


APPLY recommended solution with brush or 
swab. Let the SATUROL soak for one turn 
of the wire or longer. Then blow off loosened 
residue with wet steam. Note how the solvent 
properties of SATUROL leave wires 
thoroughly clean. 


OaAKiTE SATUROL can be used also to clean 
screen plates, head boxes, press rolls and 
beaters. Try it. Further data in helpful Oak- 
ite Booklet—28 pages of tips for expediting 
all your cleaning work. Write for FREE 
copy TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.. 16 Thames St.,. NEW YORK 6.N.¥ 
Technical Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 








MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 
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Specialized Industrial Cleaning 








Papermakers Attention! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making.................. $7.25 
G. $. Witham, Sr. 
Second Edition, Revised and Eni . A book of 704 
oy Py hE 
actical m a 
Bists, and executives. ” _ a 
Trouble on the Paper Machine................... 75 
Archie McCaffery 
A Monograph—published In convenient pocket-sized edition. 
Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, cents per copy. 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers............... 50 
PD GRE co ccsecenecacdcoscecccccecesisces -50 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 1................ 75 
Harry Williamson 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2................ 75 
Harry Williamson 


Drying of Paper on the Machine................. 1.50 
B. M, Baxter ; 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 


Now available, postpaid; mail check with order te 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Paper Mill Operating Execu- 
tives who are 


INTERESTED 


...in increasing the Output of Paper machines 
...in improving the Quality of Products 
..in Eliminating B. T. U. Waste 


..in Cutting Steam Costs 


..in Increasing the General Efficiency 
of Machine Room and Boiler Room— 





Will Receive Valuable Suggestions 
through these Stickle Bulletins. 


@ Stickle Drainage for paper and board mills offers a choice in 
type of drainage best suited to operating conditions. It may be 
Stickle Individual Trap Drainage, Stickle Standard Differential 
Drainage, or Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage, whichever 
type is indicated, a Stickle Drainage System is built around Stickle 
time-tested drainage fundamentals. Adaptation to meet specific 
conditions achieves complete operating effectiveness. Installed, 
complete Stickle Drainage Systems supply maximum effectiveness 
for dryer drainage which means maximum efficiency in operation. 


Stickle Automatic Control may be had in standard tension de- 
sign or in combination tension and thermal control which elimi- 
nates manual attention to the greatest practical degree. Complete 
and instantaneous sensitivity permits Stickle Control to conform 
to all demands created by variation in weight, or slow or free 
drying stock, maintaining uniformity in quality, close control of 
moisture content, and high volume production. 


Stickle Boiler Return Systems permit condensate to be pumped 
back to boilers at a temperature corresponding to temperatures 
at which it leaves dryers. Stickle Blast Coil Heaters utilize 
B. T. U.s from condensate to heat and ventilate machine room. 
Stickle installations for elimination of B. T. U. waste quickly 
amortize their cost in savings made in the cost of steam. 


Write for Bulletins No. 160 and 160-A for more detailed in- 
formation concerning Stickle specialties and complete systems 


7 ttC ree 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenue INDIANAPOLIS |, INDIANA 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
REDUCING THE CQST OF 
STEAM IN PAPER MILLS 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO 
CALCO RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
The 1947 Gold Medal awarded by 


the American Institute of Chemists 
for “noteworthy and outstanding serv- 
ice to the science of chemistry or the 
profession of chemists in America” 
was granted to Dr. M. L. Crossley, 
director of research of the Calco Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
In Dr. Crossley’s ‘unanimous selection 
by the Institute, Dr. Foster D. Snell, 
president of AIC, commended his ef- 
forts in the field of dye and pharma- 
ceutical research, as well as his activ- 
ities in behalf of the chemistry 
profession. 





Dr. M. L. Crossley 


Dr. Crossley, a native of the Dutch 
West Indies, studied at Brown Uni- 
versity, and from 1914 to 1918, he 
headed the department of chemistry at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Leaving the university, 
he joined the Calco Company as chief 
chemist; and in 1938, he was named 
director of research for the organiza- 
tion. When Calco became a division 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
Dr. Crossley assumed the post of di- 
rector of research for the new organ- 
iZation. 


* 


DDD At a recent meeting of the 
members of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, two 
new trustees were elected to the board 
of trustees. The new trustees are: 
Alexander Calder, president of the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New 
York City, and Reuben B. Robertson, 
Sr., president of The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Mr. Robertson has been president of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion for the past year. 
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>> Recent promotions at the Brown 
Company, Berlin, New Hampshire, 
have placed Henry P. Burbank as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director 
of company relations. Mr. Burbank 
has been supervisor of personnel since 
1944. Frank M. Gordon has been 
named supervisor of salaried person- 
ne', and William P. McGee has been 
made labor clerk in the mill employ- 
ment division. 





WM. NORMAN KELLY 

In an automobile accident which 
occurred February 21 near Sequim, 
Washington, William Norman Kelly, 
pulp mill manager for Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company (Longview, Wash.) 
met with fatal injuries. 

Mr. Kelly was widely known in the 
pulp and paper industry. He was ac- 
tive in the national associations, par- 
ticularly TAPPI, of which he was a 
member. Although born in Liver- 
pool, England, Mr. Kelly grew up and 
was educated in Canada; his family 
settled there when he was a lad. After 
finishing college, he became associated 
with the industry in Port Angeles, 
Washington. Thereafter followed a 
connection with Grays Harbor Pulp 
and Paper Company, Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington. In 1931, he became mill man- 
age of Weyerhaeuser’s Longview plant. 

Survivors include the widow, three 
daughters and a son; also his father, 
who resides in Vancouver, and a 
brother in Toronto. 

* 
>>D Long time papermaker, and 
employee of the Hurlbut Paper Com- 
pany, Lee, Massachusetts, John W. 
Boyd, who was 86 years of age, passed 
away at his home in South Lee, on 
February 4. 

* 
>>> Vice president, comptroller and 
tax consultant of the St. Joe Paper 
Company, Port St. Joe, Florida, James 
C. Bright, passed away recently at the 
age of 64. Mr. Bright was prominent 
in Florida financial and business cir- 
cles. He is survived by his widow. 


+ 


LEON M. YOERG 

Member of the board of directors 
and retired president of the American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, Leon M. Yoerg, passed 
away March 7 at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. He was 66 years of age. 

Mr. Yoerg resigned from the presi- 
dency of the AWP Corporation in 





October, 1945, because of ill health. 
Since that time he has remained a 
director and has acted in the capacity 
of executive consultant. He was a 
member of TAPPI and of the Superin- 
tendents Association. 

In the papermaking business since 
he was 13 years old, Mr. Yoerg was 
a keen student of the affairs of the 
industry. He grew to be one of its 
most prominent men and noteworthy 
leaders. During his boyhood, he for- 
sook a projected medical career to 
become a papermaker. He had been 
working after school hours in a drug 
store with a view to a medical career, 
when Charles H. Southworth, then 
president of the Hampshire Paper 





Leon M. Yoerg 


Company in South Hadley Falls 
(Mass.), his home town, persuaded 
him to go to work for the Hampshire 
company. 

Thirteen years later, Mr. Yoerg be- 
came associated with the Carew Manu- 
facturing Company in South Hadley 
Falls, and at 26 years of age he be- 
came one of the youngest paper mill 
superintendents in the country. A 
short time later he became plant man- 
ager of the company. He left the 
Carew company in 1923 to become 
a vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., under the late Sidney 
L. Willson. In April, 1937, after the 
company had been reorganized under 
the leadership of Thomas H. Blodgett, 
Mr. Yoerg was elected president. 

A luncheon was given for Mr. Yoerg 
on February 25, 1944, by his AWP 
associates. The occasion was to recog- 
nize his 50 years as a papermaker. 

Survivors are his widow and three 
daughters, also his brother, Wm. P. 
Yoerg, formerly mayor of Holyoke. 
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»>DP Founder and chairman of the 
board of the Falk Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Herman W. Falk passed away 
February 17 at Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida. Mr. Falk also was a director of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
any. 

pany ° 

>>> Frank E. Taylor, who was vice 
president, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Taylor-Logan Paper Com- 
pany until that mill was sold in 1931, 
passed away suddenly on February 14 
while vacationing in the South. He 
was 62 years of age. During the war, 
Mr. Taylor served on the staff of the 
War Production Board. Since that 
time he had established his own job- 
bing business. 


Cc. A. CLOUGH 


Well known throughout the paper 
industry for a number of years, C. 
A. Clough passed away at his home in 
Englewood, New Jersey, February 24. 
He was 64 years of age. 

During the war, Mr. Clough ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the Guv- 
ernment as well as the industry 
through his advisory methods of paper 
stock conservation. Until a short time 
before his passing, he was secretary 
and general manager of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Company, with 
which he had been associated since 
1900. He also had acted as secretary 
and manager of the Castanea Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Clough leaves a widow, two 
daughters, and a son. 


s 


>> Associated with the sales de- 
partments of several paper manufac- 
turing companies for many years, 
Roland B. McDougall passed away 
February 23 at his home in Mt. Tabor, 
New Jersey. During his years of 
paper-mill experience, Mr. McDougall 
had been associated with American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Collins 
Manufacturing Company, Waterfalls 
Paper Company, the International 
Paper Company, and Crocker-Burbank 
Company. 
+ 

>>> Widely known in the paper in- 
dustry as “Bill” Barnhart, Willard 
Barnhart II, associated with the Amer- 
ican Box Board Company since 1933, 
passed away February 6 at his home in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. He was 52 
years of age. Mr. Barnhart’s first con- 
nection with the company was that of 
production consultant. Successively he 
became assistant superintendent of 
mills, superintendent of mill8, assist- 
ant to production manager, and direc- 
tor of purchases. The latter position 
was taken over in January, of this year. 
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GRIPPER JAWS TAKE HOLD OF BOARD 


“SENSATIONAL I”” was the word... 





... used by Top-Management 
men to describe the new 
“PUL- PAC” method 
introduced at the National 
Material Handling 
Exposition by 
CLARK TRUCTRACTOR. 






‘- BE 











Why? .. BECAUSE IT... 


V employs an inexpensive 
load base of paper, fiber- 
board or similar material 


7 


makes possible maximum 
utilization of storage 
space 







reduces shipping costs 


handles assembled units 
on original load base 
through the entire move- 
ment cycle 


There are many other 
reasons — just write 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 





Other CLARK Products 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
TOWING, DUMP AND DRILLS METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
SHOVEL TRACTORS & GEARS AXLES & HOUSINGS 
RAILWAY TRUCKS TRANSMISSIONS 





Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs. 
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| QUICKLY RENEWABLE 
Pee he D VA LV E S The initials ‘‘N.M.D."" designate LUNKENHEIMER 


VALVES equipped with NON-METALLIC DISCS. 


: Globe, Angle, Check = Sra"WSonr'non'osrenoanuss 
ick Operating Types 
ana Cu Dperating TYPOS ELIMINATES. REGRINDING 


The N. M. D. Valve’s unique design and con- 
struction provides for easy replacement of discs 
and the assurance of maximum tightness under 
all conditions. No regrinding necessary. In 
handling steam, hot or cold water, air, gas, 
gasoline, oil and other fluids, N. M. D. Valves 





Fig. 123 











DISTRIBUTOR deliver uninterrupted service on a “lower cost 
oh He will show you per year” basis. 

how the N.M.D. con = THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 

be conewad “PRO: U.S.A. New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, 


Philadelphia 7. Export Dept.: 318-322 Hudson 


Send for this Cincular St., New York 13, N. Y. 


M74DA No. 558 available from your Lunkenheimer 


CE Distributor or write for copy. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Readers are invited to submit short, 
The items should be original and shou 


ractical articles for this department. ‘ 
relate to ways and means of handling 


production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 


trated. Rough sketches on 





pod items upon publication. 


are required. Payment will be made for 





Screwdrivers 

A screwdriver is intended for one prin- 
cipal purpose—to loosen or tighten screws. 
But the ordinary mechanic, especially the 
beginner, uses it for so many other pur- 
poses that it is one of the most misused 
tools in his kit. 

The conventional screwdriver with a 
slim shank and wood or plastic handle is 
designed to withstand considerable twist- 
ing force in proportion to its size. But it 
was not designed to be used as a pry or 
pinch bar and if much force is applied 
when it is so used, it will bend. 

Another thing which may happen if the 
screwdriver is used for prying is that the 
blade may break. The tip of the blade is 
hardened to keep it from wearing, and the 
harder it is the easier it will break if much 
of a bending strain is applied. 

There are times when a screwdriver 
may be used to advantage for prying, but 
if you use it to pry make sure that it is 
large enough to stand the force that is 


OL, 


being applied. The way to avoid possible 
damage to your screwdrivers, of course, 
is not to use them for prying. Pinch bars, 
sometimes called pry bars, should be used 
instead. They are made purposely for 
prying and are strong enough to resist 
bending. 

If you must use a screwdriver as a pry, 
use it with good mechanical judgment. 

A broken blade means that a screw- 
driver becomes useless. It has to be re- 
worked and retempered and that is some- 
thing which requires. much skill. 

If the shank of the screwdriver is once 
bent, it usually is difficult to set it per- 
fectly straight again. And if the shank is 
not straight, it is hard to keep the blade 
centered in the slot of the screw. 

Don't hammer on the end of a screw- 
driver—it’s not to be used in place of a 
cold chisel, a punch or a drift. But here's 
another contradiction: Suppose you had 
to remove a rusty screw and the slot was 
full of rust. In such a case, it would be 


all right to tap gently on the handle of 
the screwdriver, holding it at an angle 
to clean the slot. And after the slot was 
cleared sufficiently, you might want to 
tap on the screwdriver with a hammer be- 
fore trying to loosen the screw. But re- 
member, be cautious and careful. Before 
you do any tapping on the handle, see 
that you have a screwdriver which has the 
steel shank extending through the handle. 








Screwdrivers which do not have the shank 
extending through the handle have the 
handle pinned to the shank, usually 
through the ferrule which is the metal 
sleeve on the handle where the shank 
enters. If you attempted to hammer on 
a screwdriver of this type, chances are the 
handle would split and the screwdriver 
would be ruined. Some of the newer 
types of screwdrivers with moulded plas- 
tic handles are made to withstand tapping 
but others aren't, so don't take any 
chances. Tools cost money and sometimes 
they are hard to get when you need 
them, so when you use tools, treat them 
gently. 

Screwdrivers for general purpose are 
classified by size, according to the com- 
bined length of the shank and blade, 
which is commonly called the BLADE 
In size, they run 2/4, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 inches, and the diameter or thick- 
ness of the shank and width and thick- 
ness of the blade tip which fits the screw 
slot are proportionate to the length of the 
shank. There are special purpose screw- 
drivers, however, which have extra thick 
or thin blades. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on selecting the size of a screwdriver so 
that the thickness of the blade makes a 
good fit in the screw slot. This not only 
prevents the screw slot from becoming 
burred and the blade tip from being dam- 
aged, but reduces the force required to 
keep the screwdriver in the slot. 

The tip of a correctly ground screw- 
driver blade should have the sides of the 
blade practically parallel. It costs more 
money to grind the blade like this and 
most manufacturers grind the blade sides 
so they gradually taper out to the shaak 
body. Here is a little trick—dress the 
screwdriver blade on an emery wheel so 
the faces taper in very slightly for a 
short distance’ back of the tip. A screw- 
driver blade ground in this manner will 
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stay down in the screw slot even when a 
severe twisting force is being exerted. A 
blade which tapers out from the tip, espe- 
cially if the taper is extreme, has a tend- 
ency to raise out of the slot whenever 
much twisting is applied. 

There is one type of heavy-duty screw- 
driver with a square shank. It's designed 
that way so you can use a wrench on it. 
The shank is extra large—made strong 
enough to take it—and it’s the only type 
of screwdriver on which you should use 
a wrench. Don’t use pliers on a screw- 
driver. 

In addition to the set of general pur- 
pose screwdrivers, there are other types 
designed for electrical and instrument 
work. 

Now and then a mechanic has need 
for an OFFSET SCREWDRIVER when 
there isn’t sufficient space to work a 
standard screwdriver. The offset screw- 
driver has one blade forged in line with 
the shank or handle and the other blade 
at right angles to the shank. With such 
an arrangement, when the swinging space 
for the screwdriver is limited, the me- 
chanic can change ends after each swing 
and thus work the screw in or out of the 
threaded hole. 


A—SHOWS HOW A 
SCREWDRIVER 
SHOULD FIT THE 
SCREW SLOT 


One medium and one extra large offset 
screwdriver should be in every tool kit. 

A word of caution—never use a screw- 
driver to check an electrical circuit where 
the amperage is high. 

If a screwdriver blade becomes dam- 
aged through misuse or if a corner chips 
off because the blade is too hard, the 
screwdriver can be made serviceable again 
by grinding it on an emery wheel. When 
grinding a damaged blade, first grind 
the tip straight and at a right angle to 
the shank. Never hold the screwdriver 
against the emery wheel very long at a 
time and keep dipping the blade in water 
to keep it cool. Unless this is done, the 
heat caused by friction against the emery 
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wheel will draw the temper and the blade 
will become soft. After the tip is ground 
square dress off a little at a time from 
each face. Be careful to keep the blade 
thick enough to make a fairly tight fit in 
the slot of the screw for which the screw- 
driver is intended. Keep the faces parallel 
for a short distance or have them taper in 
a slight amount. Never grind the faces 
so they taper to a sharp edge at the tip. 
—ABC’s of Hand Tools, GENERAL Mo- 
TORS CORPORATION. 


o 
Easy Way to Determine Belt Slip 


Here is a simple and accurate method 
for determining belt slip where conditions 
are such that the driven pulley can be 
operated for a while at full speed but 
without load. The method is based on 
the logical assumption that when no 
power is being transmitted through the 
belt, there is no belt slip. That being the 
case, the driven pulley will rotate as many 
times per minute as it is possible for it to 
rotate. When the belt is transmitting full 
load, however, there is bound to be some 
loss due to belt creep and possibly some 
slip. Therefore, the driven pulley under 
load will not rotate as many rpm as when 
unloaded. The difference in rpm of the 
driven pulley under load divided by its 
rpm when unloaded and the quotient 
multiplied by 100 gives the percentage 
of slip. 





DRIVER DRIVEN 


For example, in the accompanying 
sketch is shown a typical drive. Say 
that the driver pulley makes 200 rpm 
while the driven pulley runs 340 rpm in 
an unloaded state. When the belt car- 
ries full load, the driven pulley makes 
only 320 rpm. What is the percentage 
of belt slip? 

Using the above rule, the answer is 
found to be 5.9 per cent slip—W. F. 
ScHaPuHorst, M.E. 


* 


Fuel Conservation Hints 

1. Return all condensate to the boiler. 
To run condensate to the sewer is shear 
waste of heat and fuel. Return condensate 
to boiler at highest possible temperature 
and pressure. Avoid loss of flash steam in 
open receivers. 

2. Maintain a high feedwater tempera- 
ture. Recover exhaust steam that might 
otherwise be wasted in a direct contact 
open or deaerating feedwater heater. Do 
not allow steam to escape to the atmos- 
phere. 

3. Check boiler water treatment. Ac- 
cumulations of rust or scale on any heat- 
ing surface restricts full transfer of heat. 
Scale deposits are a major cause of boiler 
troubles in addition to wasting fuel. 

4. Recover the heat in boiler blowoff 
water. Steam flashed in flash tanks can be 
used in open feedwater heaters. Heat ex- 
changers recover remaining heat in blow- 
off water discharged to sewer. 
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5. Reduce moisture content of steam. 
Live-steam purifiers can reduce moisture 
from 5 per cent to less than 1 fer cent 
in steam headers resulting in drier and 
hotter steam. Recover engine exhaust by 
removing entrained lubricating oil with 
exhaust steam purifiers. 

6. Keep watch for steam and hot water 
leaks. Leaks may develop any place and 
at any time. A %-in. steam leak in a 100- 
psi line loses over 50,000 lb. of steam a 
month. Make sure that all valves close 
tightly. 

7. Practice preventive maintenance. 
Keep boiler baffles and settings tight. 
Avoid overloading boilers. Make use of all 
available instruments. Use soot blowers 
regularly —CoCHRANE CORPORATION. 
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Brinell Hardness 

The relative hardness of metals is often 
expressed by their Brinell hardness num- 
ber as measured in a Brinell testing ma- 
chine. This table gives a quick means for 
determining approximate Brinell hardness 
by filing the surface of the metal with a 
new, sharp machinists’ hand file. 








Brinell Ease With Which Steel 
Hardness Surface Can Be Filed 

100 File bites into surface very 
easily. Metal is very soft. 

200 File readily removes metal 
with slightly more pressure. 
Metal is still quite soft. 

300 At 300 Brinell, the metal ex- 
hibits its first real resistance 
to the file. 

400 File removes metal with dif- 
ficulty. Metal is quite hard. 

500 File just barely removes 


metal. Metal is only slightly 
softer than file. 

600 File slides over surface with- 
out removing metal. File 
teeth are dulled. 

—TuHeE Linpe Air Propucts Co. 
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How to Get the Most Service 
From Industrial Rubber Gloves 


Wear heavy gauge gloves for heavy, 
rough work—and lightweight gloves where 
there is less danger of tearing, snagging, 
heavy wear and where full “‘finger-tip feel” 
is desired for the handling of small ob- 
jects. Wear 9-inch gauntlet (18 inches 
over-all glove length) gloves when work 
ing with acids or other active agents where 
wrist and forearm must be fully protected. 

Misfit gloves are another cause of glove 
high mortality rate. Gloves that are too 
large will catch on sharp, jagged objects 
or in moving machinery and be torn very 
easily. Gloves that are too small may 
tear easily or be punctured by fingernails. 

Lightweight rubber gloves should not 
be pulled off by finger tips like leather or 
cloth gloves—simply take hold of cuff and 
peel them off inside out. Rubber gloves 
create a suction effect when finger tips 
are pulled and are likely to snap off at 
finger ends. 

Dust inside of gloves well with talc 
each time they are removed. Hand per- 
spiration clings to gloves and will tend to 
make inside walls tacky if moisture is not 
dried. Talc also makes surface smooth so 


a tt ta 


hands will slip in easily. Be sure hands 
are dry—rubber gloves are hard to put on 
if hands are moist or damp. 

Keep two pairs of rubber gloves avail- 
able to use and wear each pair every other 
day. One pair worn continuously day 
after day will wear out much more quickly 
than if given a 24-hour rest period be- 
tween wearing. 

To make sure that no harmful mate 
rials remain on glove surface, wash gloves 
well before storage. Gloves in a hanging 
position will dry faster and dry well in- 
side and out.—Tue B. F. Goopricn 
CoMPANY. 
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Rules for Using 
Open-end Wrenches 


There are a few simple rules for the 
correct use of open-end wrenches: Be 
sure that the wrench fits the nut or bolt 


head. 





BAD FIT 


When you have to put a hard pull on 
a wrench, such as when loosening a tight 
nut or tightening a loose nut, make sure 
the wrench seats squarely on the sides of 
the nut. Always pull on a wrench—don't 
push. This is not a hard and fast rule 





PULLING ON A WRENCH IS SAFER 


there are exceptions. If you must push 
on the wrench, use the base of the palm 
and hold your hand open. This will save 
your knuckles—ABC’s of Hand Tools, 
GENERAL Motors CorPorRATION. 
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Checking Gas Welding 
Equipment for Leaks 

1. Oxygen and fuel gas cylinders and 
pipe line valves, regulators, hose and torch 
connections should be examined for leaks 
at this time. Large leaks can often be 
heard. Acetylene and city gas can easily 
be detected by their odor. 
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2. Small leaks can and should be lo- 
ated by the use of soapy water applied 
with a brush. 

3. Leaks between cylinders or pipe 
lines and torches may be detected by clos- 
ing the valves. If the high-pressure gauge 
recedes, you will know that your equip- 
ment is leaking —Safety for Gas Welding, 
Cutting, and Brazing Operators, GENERAL 
E.ectric Co. 
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How to Run Belt Laps 
When Belt Is Crossed 


The sketch herewith shows how one 
belt expert takes care of belt laps on 
crossed belt drives. The laps are ar- 
ranged so that they will be ironed or 
smoothed out where the belt crosses. The 
cro:sing point is the important point be- 


ee Zo) 
cause there usually is some rubbing there. 
As a result, when the laps are made to 
run in the other direction from that 
shown in the sketch the point of the lap 
is in danger of catching and if it does 
catch, the lap gradually opens. 

This practice is the opposite of the ad- 
vice generally given concerning the han- 
dling of belt laps. Usual advice is to run 
belts the other way so that the laps will 
not open due to windage. But it has 
been this author's experience that com- 
plaints regarding laps opening up due to 
windage are very rare. In fact, at least 
80 per cent of the belts in operation run 
at slow or average speed—not over 3500 
fpm. 

On open drives, most of the opening 
of laps on the outside of a belt is caused 
by the belt running over pulleys that are 


too small in diameter—-W. F. ScHap- 
HorST, M.E. 


Water Requirements of 


Portland Cement Paint 

The Portland cement paint powder 
should be thoroughly mixed with water 
in accordance with the manufacturer's 
recommendations. The mixed paint should 
have the consistency of rich cream, ex- 
cept that a slightly thinner consistency is 
recommended for the first coat applied 
to open-textured concrete surfaces such as 
concrete masonry units. 


It is good practice to add only about 
half the estimated amount of water, 
thoroughly mixing to a stiff paste, then 
add water gradually until the desired con- 
sistency is obtained. The same amount of 
mixing water should be used. for subse- 
quent batches. The paint should be stirred 
until all particles are wetted and it is 
uniform. Workability improves by allow- 
ing the mixed paint to stand 30 to 45 
minutes before using. The mixed paint 
usually remains in usable condition for 3 
or 4 hours after being prepared, but in 


hot weather this period may be somewhat 
reduced. It should be stirred frequently. 
Small increments of water may be added 
to restore consistency of white paint, but 
such additions may alter the color of 
tinted paint slightly. A better practice is 
to mix the paint in smaller batches to 
avoid stiffening before it can be used, or 
to keep the mixed batch in a tightly- 
covered container from which the painters’ 
buckets can be filled—PorTLanp Ce- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 
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How to Improve Visibility of 
Area Type Flow Meter 
Glass Windows 


In a recent test, the use. of a water 
repellant material (G-E Dri-Film) on 
area type flow meter glass windows im- 
proved visibility and reduced maintenance 
requirements. The water repellent was 
applied to the glass surface by wiping 
with a cloth and then the surface was 
polished with a dry cloth. When treated 
in this manner, the glass surface was not 
affected by the passing of 100,000 gal- 
lons of crude oil through a meter in a 
ten-day period. The untreated glass sur- 
face, under similar conditions of opera- 
tion, require weekly cleaning.—Chemical 
Department, GENERAL ELectric Co. 
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Machinist Hammers 

Ball peen hammers are classed accord- 
ing to the weight of the head without the 
handle. Usually they weigh 4, 6, and 8 
and 12 ounces, and 1, 1/2 and 2 pounds. 


BALL PEEN 








FACE 


A good combination to have is a 12- 
ounce, a 1%- and a 4 or 6-ounce. A 
little hammer comes in very handy for 
light work, and especially when cutting 
gaskets out of sheet stock. The small ball 
peen does a good job of cutting out the 
holes for cap-screws or studs. 

When you want to strike a heavy blow, 
grip the handle close to the end. This 


WRONG 
~~ ee a 


increases the length of the lever arm and 
makes the blow more effective. Whenever 
possible, strike the object with the full 
face of the hammer. Try to hold the ham- 
mer at such an angle that when it strikes 
the object, the face of the hammer and 
surface of the piece being hit will be par- 
allel. This distributes the force of the 
blow over the entire hammer face and 
avoids damaging its edge. 

The hammer handle always should be 
tight in the head. If the wedge starts to 
come out it should be driven in again. If 
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the wedge comes out and is lost, replace 
it before continuing to use the hammer. 
If you can’t get another wedge right 
away, you can file one out of a piece of 
flat steel or cut one from a portion of the 
tang of a worn-out file. 





Never use an ordinary hammer where 
there is danger of damaging either the 
surface being struck or the face of the 
hammer. When you have to use a ham- 
mer on a machined surface, protect that 
surface with a piece of soft brass, copper, 


lead or a hardwood block. 











For certain classes of work, special ham- 
mers with rawhide, plastic or lead faces 
are used to prevent damaging the work. 
The plastic hammer is fast becoming a 
favorite with mechanics. 


Don't use the end of the hammer 
handle for bumping purposes, such as 
tapping ball bearings into place, as this 






THIS IS 
BAD 
PRACTICE 


will split and ruin the handle. And never 
use the handle for prying. Handles are 
easily broken that way. Keep your ham- 
mers clean—every now apd then give 
them a bath in fuel oil or some other 
cleaning solvent.—ABC’'s of Hand Tools, 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION. 
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Newsprint Paper in 1946 
Newsprint Exports from Canada (Short Tons) 
WARE, Assistant Secreta 
.. oa P on Servi B ry Per Smt Per Cent 
rin rvice Sureau o ° 
— Year U.S.A. Total Overseas Total Total 
>PD> THE YEAR 1946 was the first since 1939 in which the EF *3,323,000 86.2 534,000 13.8 3,857,000 
i i . Serer 2,534,000 , . 17.2 ,059, 
world at large was not engulfed in warfare. For — _ seers s0e**: oy ae ee BBB meee 
ever, particularly in the United States, the year was far from — ppseeiata 2,545,000 90.6 265,000 9.4 2,810,000 
being a peaceful one. Ey s.n Sieg 2,792,000 92.9 13, 7. ,005, 
The U. S. Labor Department reports that in the year just | [9{o:"-"""":: S'5selo00 a.t ea T.00e 20.3 ——31248°000 
ended, while there were somewhat fewer strikes than in 1945, 1939... 01! 2,207,000 $3.0 452,000 17.0 2,659,000 
1944 or 1937, more workers were involved than ever before 198 Roie san 1,938,000 $0.0 487,000 20.0 2,425,000 
. : errr 2,899, : 3 ¥ W 
and the resultant time lost was very much in excess of any resettle 2°399'000 - 80:2 594/000 19,8  2°993'000 
year on record. ee 2,052,000 79.7 523,000 20.3 2,575,000 
Indexes of activity in many lines of business and industry are 18-Yr. Av... 2681000 043 @fh0ee RS 01R008 
now at new peace-time high levels but due largely to the afore- a 
mentioned disturbances, the over-all results for the year were in ‘enenet Ween te hee Wes aie Sis Gem 
many cases not up to previous hopes and expectations. Ottawa of exports to the U. S. and the Washington report 
The past year saw a continuation of the excellent long-time of imports from Canada referred to later. 
record of employer-employee relations in the paper and paper- 


board industry on this continent.. This 
condition undoubtedly was a major fac- 
tor in the production of a record ton- 
nage somewhat in excess of 24,000,000 
tons of paper and board. 

Production of newsprint paper in North 
America in 1946 was substantially greater 
than in 1945, but although the highest in 
any year on record, was not sufficient to 
meet the apparently insatiable demand. 
A more detailed discussion of the news- 
print statistics follows and the tables and 
charts appended summarize the results and 
are helpful in studying the long-time 
trends. 


Production 
In round numbers 5,277,000 tons of 








PEP UP your power suppty 


—with power equipment that’s rebuilt by 
Chicago Electric. It’s rebuilt to perfec- 
tio uaranteed for performance same as 
new. hether you need a single motor or 
a complete power plant send us your 
inquiry. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1327 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 8, Illinois 
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newsprint paper were produced in 1946 
on the North American continent. This 
exceeded by 333,000 tons or nearly 7 per 
cent the former high record established in 
1937. In making comparisons with 1937 
production it is well to remember that a 
large part of the output in that year went 
into consumers’ stocks. Last year there 
was no such accumulation of stocks since 
newsprint was used as fast as it was made. 
Production in 1946 was 961,000 tons or 
22 per cent greater than in 1945 and rep- 
resented the largest tonnage increase re- 
corded in any two consecutive years. In 
ten of the twelve months, production was 
higher than in any similar months. Only 
June and September failed to exceed the 
earlier records. 

Canadian newsprint _ production 
amounted to 4,143,000 tons or 78! per 
cent of the total, the United States mills 
produced 771,000 tons or a little more 
than 1444 per cent, while Newfound- 
land's output totaled 363,000 tons or 7 
per cent. Canadian and Newfoundland 
totals for the year exceeded those for 
any similar twelve-month period while 
United States production, with the ex- 
ception of the two preceding years, was 
lower than in any year since the begin- 
ning of the century. 

The gain in Canadian production last 
year over 1945 amounted to 884,000 tons 
or 27 per cent; the. increase in the United 
States was 46,000 tons or nearly 614 per 
cent, while Newfoundland’s output ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by 30,000 
tons or 9 per cent. The quantity of news- 
print paper produced on Canadian ma- 
chines last year was 495,000 tons greater 
than the previous high record of 1937. 
Newfoundland mills turned out 12,000 
tons more than in 1940 which was their 
best previous year. On the other hand, 
production in the United States was 
913,000 tons below the peak year of 1926. 

Shipments from North American mills 
in 1946 amounted to 5,258,000 tons and 
were 980,000 tons above 1945. They were, 
however, 19,000 tons below production in 
1946 resulting in a corresponding increase 
in manufacturers’ stocks. 


Exports 
Exports of newsprint paper from Cana- 
da in 1946 reported by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, were 3,857,000 tons, 
valued at $265,790,000. This represented 
an increase over 1945 of 798,000 tons or 
26 per cent in volume and $86,342,000 or 
48 per cent in value. Exports in 1946 
exceeded the previous record volume in 
1937 by 402,000 tons or nearly 12 per 
cent, and more than doubled in value. 

For the first time in history Canadian 
newsprint exports exceeded $200,000,000 
The nearest approach to this figure was 
$179,448,000 in 1945. Of these exports 
3,323,000 tons or 86 per cent were 
shipped to the United States. This was a 
gain of 789,000 tons or 31 per cent over 
shipments in 1945 and was an all-time 
high for exports to that destination. Over- 
seas exports in 1946 amounted to 534,000 
tons or 9,000 tons greater than last year 
but were 123,000 tons below the peak 
year of 1940. 

The record for the past twelve years as 
reported by Ottawa is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Ninety-three per cent of the newsprint 
produced in Canada last year was shipped 
to foreign markets. Canadian exports were 
widely distributed with more than 60 
countries all over the world depending on 
Canada for at least a part of their re- 
quirements. 

Newfoundland exported 359,000 tons 
of newsprint in 1946 which was 43,000 
tons or 14 per cent more than the pre- 
ceding year. Shipments to the United 
States aggregating 208,000 tons were 
86,000 tons or 70 per cent greater than 
in 1945 but still were 9,000 tons below 
the best previous year—1941. Exports to 
overseas destinations totaled 151,000 tons 
which was 43,000 tons or 22 per cent be- 
low 1945 and almost 20,000 tons under 
the ten-year average. 

United States newsprint manufacturers 
report shipments of 8,000 tons in 1946 
direct to foreign markets which was 10,000 
tons below 1945 and also was lower than 
in any year since 1939. 

Altogether the North American news: 
print industry shipped 693,000 tons of 
paper to consumers in other parts of the 
world compared with 737,000 tons in 
1945 and 582,000 tons in 1944. 


imports 
Imports of newsprint paper into the 
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United States in 1946 according to official 
reports from Washington amounted to 
3,490,000 tons of which nearly 94 per 
cent came from Canada, slightly under 6 
per cent from Newfoundland and four- 
tenths of 1 per cent from Europe. This 
was the largest volume of newsprint ever 
imported into this country, exceeding the 
1945 imports by 821,000 tons and those 
of the previous peak year of 1937 by 
173,000 tons. 

Imports from Canada of 3,272,000 tons 


were the greatest on record. The 205,000 
tons of newsprint from Newfoundland 
were, with the exception of 1941, the 
largest quantity ever reported. The 13,000 
tons of European newsprint consisted of 
12,000 tons from Finland and 1,000 tons 
from Sweden. Finnish newsprint began 
to enter this country in September of last 
year after a lapse of more than five years, 
while the small quantity from Sweden re- 
ported for December was the first since 
May 1940 





Review of Kraft Paper Industry for 1946 


>> THE KRAFT PAPER manufac- 
turing industry’ has just completed the 
largest year in respect to production and 
sales in its history. Annual production 
exceeded one and three-quarter million 
tons for the first time. It bettered the 
1945 production by 16 per cent and that 
of the former record year, 1942, by 8 
per cent. 

In order to establish this record several 
obstacles had to be overcome. The frst 
of these was a shortage of the industry's 
most important raw material—unbleached 
kraft pulp. Eighty-three per cent of the 
kraft paper manufacturing industry pro- 
duces its own pulp. During the first quar- 
ter of 1946 the integrated paper mills 
that were located in the south and west 
suffered serious shortages of pulpwood 
due to labor and equipment scarcities and 
the most unsatisfactory weather conditions 
experienced in years. Their pulp produc- 
tion and consequently their paper pro- 
duction was sharply curtailed until April. 
Fortunately, during that same period the 
remainder of the industry which produced 
paper from purchased pulp was able to 
operate ‘at capacity due to larger than 
normal shipments of Scandinavian pulp 
which were received from the stock piles 
that had accumulated in Sweden during 
the war. Other obstacles which were gen- 
eral to American business such as the two 
coal strikes, the General Motors strike, the 
two freight embargoes, the railroad strike 
and various shipping strikes all had their 
effects, but these effects were for the most 
part indirect. Only one company within 
the industry had a serious strike of its 
own; that one lasted eighty-five days. 

The continued existence of OPA for 
eleven of the twelve months in 1946 was 
an additional obstacle to the achievement 
of the industry's greatest efficiency. Kraft 
paper prices had been frozen as long ago 
as May 1941 and had never been ade- 
quately adjusted by OPA to meet the con- 
stant increase in costs which had taken 
place over the subsequent five years. 
Minor corrections had been made but 
there remained distortions of such serious 
proportions that many grades of kraft pa- 
per completely disappeared from the mar- 
kets and such large volume prewar grades 
as grocers bag paper and the various 
wrapping paper grades were constantly 
shrinking in volume. : 

The termination of price centrols in 
November for paper and paper products 
was not early enough to permit readjust- 


GEORGE STUHR, President 
Kraft Paper Association, Inc. 


ment within the industry before the end 
of the year. Consequently, production in 
the year 1946, although of record size, 
was unfortunately distorted in many re- 
spects; many oldtime customers had to be 
ignored, while other customers obtained 
their grades in adequate supply. 

In looking forward to what are rea- 
sonably foreseeable prospects for the new 
year, one must give thought to (1) supply 
of raw materials, (2) labor conditions, 
(3) demand for product, (4) capacities, 
and (5) price. 

As has previously been mentioned, un- 
bleached kraft pulp is the industry's most 
important raw material. Conditions in re- 
spect to this commodity differ considerably 
from what they were a year ago. While 
slush pulp is now flowing in good supply 
from the digesters of the integrated mills, 
the estimated shipments of Scandinavian 
pulp this year are below those of 1946. 
These reduced imports are due to the us- 
ing up of the Swedish stock piles, a 
slight decline in current Swedish produc- 
tion of unbleached pulp and competition 
from other parts of the world for this 
available supply of Scandinavian pulp. 
Consequently, the non-integrated mills are 
faced with a serious pulp problem. 

There are also clouds threatening the 
pulp prospect for the self-contained mill. 
Here the problem is related to the supply 
of such chemicals as sodium sulphate (salt 
cake), soda ash and caustic soda, all of 
which are essential to the kraft process. 
Many mills are currently operating on a 
hand to mouth program in their consump- 
tion of these chemicals. The 1947 supply 
picture for these chemicals has, if any- 
thing, become darker. 

Thus, both the integrated and non- 
integrated mills are faced with a pulp 
problem. Inability to solve this prob- 
blem could easily result in a_ serious 
reduction in kraft paper tonnage this 
year. Its solution through paying what- 
ever is demanded in the import market 
for pulp or paying spot prices for chem- 
icals wherever obtainable may prove so 
costly as to be suicidal. 

The supply of labor has improved 
steadily since the war ended. The indus- 
try’s labor relations appear healthy and 
no serious difficulties are expected during 
the current year. 

There has been no apparent let up in 
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In this handling system engineered 
by Reading, crated materials had to 
be quickly transferred from stock 
bins to loading platform—in one 
operation! This called for a prac- 
tical monorail system and a fast- 
moving hoist that handled safely, 
positioned accurately. The user got 
that—and more—with a Reading 
engineered Monorail System and a 
Reading Multiple Gear Chain Hoist. 


For the same cost-reducing results, 
let a Reading engineer help solve 
your handling problems, today. 
Meanwhile, drop us a line for the 
new Reading Chain Hoist Catalog 
No. 60. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 
CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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the heavy demand for kraft papers that 
existed throughout the war. This had 
been true in respect to all grades of kraft 
paper, with almost every customer anxious 
to obtain quantities of paper in excess of 
his allotment. The industry's order file 
does not fully reveal this condition since 
mills will accept orders only on a month 
to month basis and limit them to their own 
machine capacities. 

Members of the industry have, of 
course, been conscious of the forebodings 
of some of the nation’s economists. As 
manufacturers, they wonder what would 
happen to kraft paper demand should a 
real business depression occur suddenly. 
It is my belief that there are such large 
shortages to be made up in wrapping pa- 
per, in variety and grocers bag paper and 
in envelope paper, to name a few, that 
even a depression would not cancel out 
these needs. Consequently, I cannot see 
1947 as the year in which demand will 
fall below supply. 

There have been a great many rumors 
of increased capacities and new mills in 
the paper industry. Actually, these new 
capacities, insofar as the kraft division is 
concerned, will not be numerous or large. 
As a matter of fact, today’s capacity is 
lower than it was four years ago due 
to the conversion of some kraft paper 
mills to the production of kraft board. 
The new machines to be brought into op- 
eration during 1947 are being so delayed 
by construction difficulties that it is esti- 
mated that they will add only 4 per cent 
to this year’s production. 


Prices in the industry have recently 
been strong. This is a normal result of 
the present excess of demand over supply 
and also of OPA's too rigid policy in re- 
spect to pulp and paper during the past 
five years. When OPA collapsed in No- 
vember, kraft paper prices advanced al- 
most immediately by about a half-cent a 
pound, an amount recognized as necessary 
even by OPA as it released all controls 
There have been one or two similar waves 
of increases that have occurred since as 
a result of pulp, freight, coal, labor and 
other cost increases. Except for price re- 
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adjustments now as between grades, the 
prices for kraft paper during the remain- 
der of the year should follow the trend 
of industrial commodity prices generally 
and not an independent path of their 
own. 

In summarizing these forecasts within 
forecasts, it would be my guess that de- 
spite the serious pulp problem facing both 
the integrated and non-integrated mills in 
this industry, the manufacturers will pro- 
duce approximately 1,900,000 tons of un- 
bleached kraft paper, a new record, dur- 
ing 1947. 





Looking Ahead with the Association of 
Pulp Consumers, Inc.* 
MAXWELL D. BARDEEN, President 


>>» MY ASSOCIATIONS WITH the 
members of this group and their repre- 
sentatives have been extremely pleasant 
and instructive, and their wholehearted co- 
operation and understanding spirit I will 
always remember with the deepest grati- 
tude. 

With regard to our accomplishments 
during the past year I feel somewhat less 
satisfaction. The primary purpose of this 
organization is the maintenance and de- 
velopment of an ever widening, free and 
open world supply of wood pulp, and at 
the moment this goal appears more re- 
mote than it did a year ago. During the 
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Rotary Steam Jacketen Pumes 


A high grade Pump proven over a long 
period of time. Will efficiently handle: 


CONCENTRATED BLACK LIQUOR 
HOT FILLED ASPHALT 
HOT TARS 
LUBRICATING OILS 


_ (LIGHT AND HEAVY) 
CRUDE OILS 
VEGETABLE OILS 
PAINTS 


ALL OTHER KINDS OF VISCOUS MATERIALS 
where steam-jacketing is necessary for smooth operation 


: C*D 
Rugged Construction — Smooth and Quiet Operation 
High Efficiency Assures Low Power Cost 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
ROOFING MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


FACTORY & OFFICE—1130 CORNELIA AVE. 
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early part of last year the situation was 
clouded by price restrictions and a def- 
inite cleavage of opinion among our mem- 
bers as to the proper policy to pursue in 
regard to our relations with the OPA: 
and by the restrictions imposed on full 
production both here and abroad by diffi- 
culties in securing pulpwood, chemicals, 
labor, equipment, and fuel. The problem 
with regard to price restrictions was re- 
solved, or at least removed from any 
influence that we might have effected, by 
the removal of wood pulp and paper from 
price control on November 10. The diffi- 
culties with regard to pulpwood, chemi- 
cals, labor, equipment, and fuel are still 
with us, further complicated by disagree- 
ment between the Swedish producers and 
their government as to prices established 
on wood pulp exported from Sweden, and 
the prospect for full relief is difficult to 
foresee. 

Sweden, even assuming that the inter- 
nal price dispute is settled, and that the 
fuel and chemical situation are relieved, 
will have her wood pulp production re- 
stricted for some years by over cutting 
which has forced government limitation of 
production until normal growth replaces 
the depletion of her forest resources. 

Finland is struggling with equipment 
dificulty and. inflation, as well as with 
shortages of chemicals and fuel, and with 
treaty obligations to Russia. Your associa- 
tion has made strenuous effort to promote 
help for Finland, both financial in the 
form of loans, and with respect to coal 
and materials, with considerable success. 
The Finns are optimistic about their pros- 
pects and anticipate an increase from an 
average production in 1946 of 48 per cent 
of normal to about 60 per cent in 1947, 
and 100 per cent in 1948. At what price 
their production will be available, only 
time will tell. 

Norway is making slow progress and 
will probably not be a significent factor as 
a supplier of market wood pulp in 1947. 
However, the Norwegians hold out hope 





(*) President’s report submitted to the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association 
held February 25, 1947, in New York City. 
Mr. Bardeen served as Association presi- 
dent for the years 1946-1947. He is presi- 
dent of the Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 
burg, Michigan. 
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for an improvement in their situation by 
1948. 

The domestic picture is brighter, with 
pulpwood receipts showing improvement 
in most areas and some new production 
becoming available, mostly indirectly 
through pulp mills built by paper mills 
previously dependent on market wood 
pulp. By and large the domestic and 
Canadian producers have done a wonder- 
ful job, the consumers of market wood 
pulp owe them a deep debt of gratitude 
for their constructive and co-operative ef- 
fort to meet an extremely difficult situa- 
tion. 

At the present time the realization of a 
full supply and a free market in wood 
pulp appears, as far as supply is con- 
cerned, to be many months away, and the 
prospect of relief from the only other pos- 
sible source, a diminution in demand, is 
not a happy one, even though we may 
have to face it. 


Our immediate problems seem to be 
two: resolution of the difficulties impair- 
ing our receipt of our full share of pulp 
from Scandinavia, and promotion of full 
production of market wood pulp on the 
North American continent. These prob- 
lems, complicated by the rapid develop- 
ment of demand for wood pulp by non- 
paper producers, will face our members 
and their representatives during 1947 and 
will require a united front and great ef- 
fort and thought for their solution. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
express my deep appreciation to Mr. C. V. 
Maudlin, our secretary, for his untiring 
efforts on our behalf, and to our execu- 
tive cOmmittee, board of directors, and 
members for their wholehearted co-opera- 
tion and help during my year as president 
of your association. I also want to wel- 
come the new officers and directors and to 
offer my sincere best wishes for success in 
their efforts during the coming year. 





Convention Papers... Abridged 








Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, held 
in New York City, February 
24-27, 1947. 











Penetration of Water in 
Insulation Board 


WILLMER A. WINK’ and 
J. A. VAN DEN AKKER’ 


The resistance of insulation board sheet- 
ing to the penetration of water is cur- 
rently measured by the dry-indicator test 
(Federal Specification for Fiberboard; in- 
sulating. LLL-F-321b, June 30, 1942. 
Obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) This 
test was developed a number of years ago 
for evaluating the size resistance of paper 
(Carson, F. T., Tech. Assoc. Papers 8:91, 
1925; Paper Trade J. 80, no. 10:59-62, 
March 5, 1925); (Carson, F. T., U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper 
no. 326, Sept., 1926); (Carson, F. T., 
and Worthington, V., Paper Trade J. 95, 
no. 16:34-36, Oct. 20, 1932); (Carson, 
F. T., Tech. Assoc. Papers 8:91, 1925; 
Paper Trade J. 98, no. 21:36-38, May 24, 
1934) and has been made a standard 
method of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry (TAPPI 
Standard T 433 m-44). 


According to this method, the time of 
transudation is judged by the change in 
color of an indicator powder which is 
sprinkled on the top surface of the speci- 
men, the bottom surface of which is in 
contact with water. The indicator powder 
is composed mainly of pure, powdered 
cane sugar and contains a small amount 
of soluble starch and Methyl violet dye. 
The hygroscopicity of the indicator is so 


1Technical Associate, *Research Asso- 
ciate, The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


great that water vapor strongly influences 
the “end-point” of the test—but the end- 
point supposedly signals the transudation 
of the specimen by liquid water. 

This fundamental criticism of the dry- 
indicator method developed from a re- 
search conducted several years ago on im- 
proved methods of measurement of the 
size resistance of paper (Van den Akker, 
J. A., Nolan, Philip, Dreshfield, A. C., 
and Heller, H. F., Paper Trade J. 109, 
no. 21:33-42, November 23, 1939; Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 25:263-269, 1942). 

The purposes of the present investiga- 
tion were: (1) Test the validity of the 
dry-indicator method for the measurement 
of time of transudation by water; (2) 
Develop a new method for measuring the 
penetration of water in insulation board 
sheathing. 

The study of the dry-indicator method 
was conducted in two concurrent phases. 
In one of these, observations with the dry- 
indicator method were accompanied by 
tests in which the dry-indicator method 
was modified in such manner that the 
transfer of water from the pool of water 
to and through the specimen could occur 
only in the form of vapor. In the other 
phase, the progress of water through the 
specimens tested with the normal dry-indi- 
cator method was measured directly by 
means of the method which is proposed 
later in this report for measuring the 
penetration of water in insulation board. 

The dry-indicator and modified dry- 
indicator test units were arranged in well- 
illuminated. areas. In order that the phe- 
nomena of penetration of water and water 
vapor might be accelerated, the tests were 
conducted in a room in which the atmos- 
phere is controlled at 100 Fahr. and 20 
per cent relative humidity. The rate of 
penetration of water and the pressure of 
water vapor are both appreciably greater 
at 100 Fahr. than at 73 Fahr. (TAPPI 
standard temperature). 

The penetration of water was studied 
by measuring the moisture content of the 
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test specimens in different layers ranging 
from the lower to the upper faces of the 
insulation board. The layers were ar- 
bitrarily taken as those defined by three 
cutting planes parallel to the faces of the 
board and equally spaced to provide four 
layers of the same thickness. 

The moisture contents in the four lay- 
ers of a specimen were determined by the 
following procedure. After the color of 
the indicator had changed to dark violet, 
the specimen was removed from the water 
and sectioned by a power-driven saw. 
First, a rectangular piece 1.5 x § inches 
was cut from the specimen by the saw. 
Then, by means of a jig on the band saw, 
four layers (parallel to the faces of the 
board), each of thickness slightly greater 
than YY inch, were cut from the piece. 
The jig was so constructed that the first 
cut removed the surface layer of water 
barrier which had been in contact with 
the water. Succeeding cuts formed the 
four layers, and the last cut removed the 
barrier on the side which had been cov- 
ered with the indicator. As the layers 
were removed from the saw, they were 
placed in tared weighing bottles (size 
50/12). The sectioning and bottling 
process is so fast that loss in weight re- 
sulting from evaporation to the air is 
negligible. 

Eleven samples, each comprised of four 
2 ft. x 4 ft. x 25/32 inch panels of in- 
sulation board sheathing, were submitted 
by eleven different manufacturers of in- 
sulation board. Eleven specimens were 
taken for the dry-indicator test and 11 
for the modified test; penetration was ex- 
amined in 13 specimens, two of which 
were placed in contact with water for 
long intervals. 

In nearly all instances, there was little 
evidence of penetration in the lowest layer, 
and there was only one case in which the 
water penetrated appreciably more than 
half the specimen. In the one case where 


noticeable penetration occurred, it is esti- 
mated on the basis of theory (which states 
that transudation time is proportional to 
the square of thickness) that the dry- 
indicator time is only about one-fourth 
of the calculated time for complete pene- 
tration. 

The data obtained with the modified 
dry-indicator test show that it is possible 
to bring about end-points without having 
the specimen in contact with liquid water. 
In other words, water vapor plays an im- 
portant role in the dry-indicator test, a 
fact which had already been established 
in the testing of water resistance of paper 
(Van den Akker, J. A., Nolan, Philip, 
Dreshfield, A. C., and Heller, H. F., 
Paper Trade J. 109, no. 21:33-42, No- 
vember 23, 1939; Tech. Assoc. Papers 
25:263-269, 1942). It would appear that, 
in the case of water-resistant papers and 
boards, the dry-indicator test is a rough 
measure of water-vapor permeability, for 
which property the well known gravi- 
metric test and special tests like that de- 
veloped by Rowley and Lund (University 
of Minn., Inst. of Tech., Eng. Exp. Sta- 
tion, Bulletin No. 22, Volume XLVII, 
No. 47, October 9, 1944) provide reliable 
evaluation. 

During the course of work with the 
dry-indicator test, -it was noted that the 
end-point was subject to personal error 
to a degree at least as great as is charac- 
teristically the case in the testing of well- 
sized paper, and that the uncertainty in 
determining the end-point was consider- 
able—-probably because of the long times 
involved. Personnel in testing labora- 
tories have found these objections to the 
dry-indicator test to be of considerable 
practical importance. 

The fiber saturation points obtained in 
this work were determined with the pre- 
cautions: (1) Ample time (about five 
weeks) was allowed for equilibration; (2) 
The temperature of the room in which the 


equilibrium was established was controlled 
within narrow limits, to minimize con- 
densation effects. In a few instances, 
there was evidence of slight condensation, 
but it was estimated that uncertainty re- 
sulting from this cause was of no greater 
order of magnitude than that due to the 
influence of capillaries on the depression 
of the vapor tension. The determination 
of F.S.P. were for thin layers taken from 
the body of the insulation board. The 
measurements were facilitated by a meth- 
od recently developed at the Institute for 
the general determination of moisture sorp- 
tion isotherms (Wink, Willmer A., Ind. 
Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 18, no. 4:251-252, 
April 15, 1946). 

A new method for direct measurement 
of the penetration of water in insulation 
board is proposed for the determination 
of the water resistance of such board. 
This method has the outstanding advan- 
tage of yielding a direct measurement of 
the penetration of water, and the addi- 
tional virtues of being definite and ob- 
jective. 

It is recommended that the method be 
designed to meet the following conditions: 
(1) The testing should be conducted in a 
room or apparatus controlled at standard 
temperature and relative humidity; (2) 
The test specimen should be conditioned 
in the standard atmosphere for a standard 
time prior to testing. If the work at hand 
is that of mill control, it will be necessary 
to overlook this condition; however, in 
using the method for reference, an ade- 
quately long conditioning time should be 
provided—one week would seem to be 
minimal; (3) The test specimen, in the 
form of a 6.75 inch disk, should have its 
finished side in contact with water and 
its reverse side in contact with moving 
air of the controlled room or apparatus; 
the temperature of the water should be 
the same as that of the air above the speci 
men; (4) The duration of the test should 
be a standard time meeting the desiderata 
of the industry; (5) The sectioning of the 
test specimen and placement of the sec- 
tions in weighing bottles should be com- 
pleted within six minutes after removing 
the specimen from the water. (If the 
band saw cannot be a part of the testing 
equipment in the controlled room, but 
would be available only at some remote 
point, the specimen should be wrapped in 
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moisture-proof paper, and the sectioning 
and placement completed within six min- 
utes after removing the wrapping from 
the specimen.) (6) After initial weights 
have been taken, the moisture content may 
be determined by any one of the several 
modifications of the gravimetric method. 
Oven drying at 105 C. of the specimen 
in the weighing bottle (probably the most 
common practice) is unnecessarily slow. 
It will be noted that the theory of the 
method is such that precision determina- 
tions of moisture content are not required. 
Therefore, accelerated drying methods 
(temperatures in excess of 105 C. in ven- 
tilated ovens, electrically heated curved 
metal surface against which the specimen 
is pressed by means of a coarse wire 
screen, vacuum drying, and so on) should 
be employed. 

In addition to ordinary laboratory ap- 
paratus such as analytical balance (or 
other weighing device of sufficient ac- 
curacy), electrical hot plate for heating the 
rosin-beeswax, etc., a band saw is required. 
The jig for use with the band saw may 
be a simple wooden assembly furnishing 
a moveable guide piece held by a pair of 
pins fitting in holes in a base plate, so 
spaced as to give the desired cuts, namely, 
removal of the surface layers (about 1/16 
inch thickness), followed by three cuts 
yielding the four layers, each of thickness 
a little greater than % inch. In addition, 
the steel template shown in Figure 1 
should be supplied, although the proce- 
dure presented below may be followed if 
the edge of the specimen is carefully 
dipped in hot wax. The template can be 
prepared in a lathe by any machinist from 
a piece of heavy boiler plate. 


Procedure 


By means of the band saw, a circular 
disk 634 inches in diameter is cut from a 
sample of insulation board. The specimen 
is centered in the steel template (Fig. 1) 
(the latter having been lightly greased) 
and weighted with an inverted crystalliz- 
ing dish (170 x 90 mm.). The hot wax 
is transferred by means of a 50-ml. 
pipette, or any other convenient device; 
the pipette should be equipped with a 
rubber bulb. After the wax has solidified, 
but is still warm, the crystallizing dish is 
lifted away, and any wax protruding 
above the surface of the specimen is 
neatly trimmed away with a spatula. When 
the wax is fairly hard, the whole assem- 
bly is placed over a thick disk of wood 
of diameter roughly 434 inches in such 
manner that the wooden disk enters the 
5-inch hole in the bottom of the template, 
and bears against the specimen. A slight 
downward force is then applied uniformly 
around the periphery of the steel template 
to release the specimen and its adhering 
wax ring. 

The specimen is inverted and placed in 
a crystallizing dish (200 x 65 mm.) which 
contains such volume of water that, when 
the specimen rests upon three '%4-inch 
spacers, the water level in the space be- 
tween the dish and wax ring is about 4 
inch above the lower surface of the speci- 
men (see Fig. 4). Nothing is placed over 
either the specimen or the crystallizing 
dish. The thickness of the air space be- 
tween the wax ring and the crystallizing 
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FIG. 4 


dish should be so small that the tempera- 
ture of the water under the specimen is 
not appreciably lowered by evaporation 
of the water through that air space. 

A definite time later (e.g., 24 hours) 
the specimen is removed, excess water is 
quickly removed from the lower surface 
and, with the specimen laid flat upon the 
table of the band saw, two cuts 1.5 inches 


T= «Tew 


apart are made to remove a central zone 
1.5 inches wide. The circular ends are 
quickly removed to produce a roughly 
rectangular piece about 5 inches long 
This piece is laid upon either of its long 
edges and, with the help of the jig, the 
two surface layers are removed, and then 
the four layers are obtained by making the 
remaining cuts. Note should be made of 
the designations of these layers—that is, 
layer no. 1 should be that nearest the wet 
surface, layer no. 2 the next, and so on- 

and the layers should be placed in tared 
and labeled weighing bottles (size 50/12) 
Each layer should be bent back on itself 
(or broken to fit) before inserting it in its 
weighing bottle. Moisture-content deter- 
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minations are then made by the procedure 
favored in the given laboratory. In any 
procedure, there should not be appreciable 
loss of moisture from the material prior to 
the first weighing, nor should there be 
appreciable gain of moisture by the mate- 
rial after drying to essentially constant 
weight; intelligent use of the weighing 
bottles and speed of action will preclude 
serious error arising in such loss and gain 
of moisture. 

The moisture contents of the four lay- 
ers are then compared with the fiber sat- 
uration point for the material. An arbi- 
trary criterion for complete transudation 
of the specimen may be based on approxi- 
mate equality of the moisture content of 
the fourth layer and the F.S.P. This 
criterion is obviously not exact, but is 
simple and on the conservative side. Sim- 
ilarly, penetration to and through the nth 
layer may be judged by equality of the 
moisture content in the nth layer and the 
F.S.P. Intermediate cases will be evident. 

It would not seem necessary or feasible 
to evaluate the fiber saturation point each 
time penetration measurements are made. 
Rather, it should be satisfactory to deter- 
mine the F.S.P. for each insulation board 
material fabricated by a given manufac- 
turer, and employ the F.S.P. for a number 
of determinations. At intervals, the 
F.S.P. may be redetermined to allow for 
changes in composition and processing 
variables. 

In laboratories where the temperature 
is not closely regulated, and where such 
errors might be quite large, it is recom- 
mended that the F.S.P. be determined by 
extrapolation: The moisture content is 
determined for two relative humidities be- 
tween 90 and 98 per cent (for example, 
92 and 96 per cent) and, by graphical 
extrapolation, the moisture content at 100 
per cent (F.S.P.) is obtained. In this 
work, sufficient time must be allowed for 
equilibrium to become established, and 
measurements should be made on thin 
layers cut from the body of the board. 
This time may be several days or longer. 
During the determination, gain in weight 
should be plotted against the logarithm of 
the time (using semilogarithmic paper), 
and equilibrium is found to exist when the 
curve so plotted levels out. (Plotting on 
ordinary graph paper is very apt to be 
misleading and result in incorrectly low 
values.) One of the phencmena causing 


sore Fewer ee Oe 


the weight to increase indefinitely is the 
development of mold on certain specimens 
at high relative humidity. Some judgment 
must be employed in ascertaining when 
the moisture content has attained an es- 
sentially constant value. 

An accelerated test is needed for the 
control of production of insulation board; 
it is believe that such a test will be of 
considerable value even though its ac- 
curacy is inferior. Accordingly, work on 
the development of a relatively fast test 
is currently in progress. 

Acknowledgment—The work reported 
in this paper was sponsored by the In- 
sulation Board Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
to whom we are grateful for permission 
to publish this report. 


Evaluation of Different Methods 
Of Speck Counts in Paper 


JOHN H. GRAFF 
Research Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


The cleanliness of a paper depends, to 
a large extent, upon the number of specks 
and the total area of these specks in a 
given area of paper. This so-called clean- 
liness also depends upon whether the sheet 
is examined by reflected or transmitted 
light, the kind of specks present in the 
paper, and their frequency distribution. It 
is of importance, therefore, that the meth- 
od used for determining the number and 
area of specks in a given area of paper 
be standardized in such a manner that the 
speck count made by the producer and 
that made by the buyer of the paper are 
comparable, that the personal equation 
and the percentages of standard deviation 
are at a minimum, and that the time need- 
ed for a determination is within practical 
limits. 

Adrian and Graff (Paper Trade J. 111, 
no. 19:32-40, November 7, 1940) found 
that the kind and relative amount of light 
and the distance of the light from the 
sheet are important; that a minimum per- 
centage probable error was obtained using 
an eyepoint 14 inches above the sheet; 
and that the speck box must be so con- 
structed and placed that the speck count 
will not be influenced by external condi- 
ticns. 

Based on this experience, the following 
experiments were carried out. 

Two reams of the same lot of paper 
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(mimeo bond, 18 Ib. 17 x 22—500) were 
thoroughly intermixed’ for the experi- 
ments. 

Two operators were used for the pur- 
pose of determining the personal equation 
involved; for each experiment, 10 sets of 
5 sheets (814 x 11 inches) each were 
used by each operator, so that the per- 
centage standard deviation could be de- 
termined for 5, 10 and 25 sheets. 

The Weyerhaeuser speck count box was 
arranged so that different types of illumi- 
nation could be selected at will. 


Experiment |! 

TAPPI Tentative Standard T 437 m-43 
was used, with the exception that, instead 
of using a 50-watt Mazda lamp 48 inches 
above the sheet, a 40-watt Mazda lamp 38 
inches above the sheet was used, which 
gave the same reflected light value as that 
recommended by TAPPI. 

All specks with an “estimated equivalent 
tlack area” of 0.04 sq. mm. and up were 
marked and tabulated, using 5 sheets for 
each set. The total number of specks and 
the total area per sq. m. were obtained 
by multiplying the total average of the 
numbers and the total average area for 
5 sheets by 3.3. 

The estimated “actual area” of the same 
specks was determined, tabulated, and the 
number of specks and the total area per 
sq. m. were calculated as before. Finally, 
all the specks were cut out, dipped in dis- 
tilled water, placed on a slide, and ex- 
amined under the microscope at 50 diam- 
eters; the area was determined by meas- 
uring the long and the short diameters 
of the specks. At the same time, the 
specks were classified into the following 
groups: zero specks, resin, shives, knot- 
wood, inner and outer bark, metallic 
specks, and miscellaneous. 

However, as considerable time was re- 
quired to cut out the specks and to make 
the microscopic measurements and the 
classification of all the specks, a modifica- 
tion of the sampling method of Simmonds, 
Billington, and Baird (Paper Trade J. 97, 
no. 4:40-42, July 27, 1933) was investi- 
gated. 

A metal templet was designed to give 
selective sampling areas of 10 sq. in., 
which can be marked with a pencil. By 
turning the sheet on its long axis, 10 
sampling areas are obtained on the other 
side, without interfering with those of the 


first side. 
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Using this templet and the marked 
sheets of operator B, the specks in the 
20 sampling areas were counted, cut out, 
measured, and classified under the micro- 
scope before the rest of the specks in these 
sheets were cut out for microscopic ex- 
amination. 

Using the sampling areas of 20 sq. in. 
of each sheet only, the total number and 
the area in sq. mm. per sq. m. for each 
set of 5 sheets were obtained by multi- 
plying the results by 30.86. The per- 
centage standard deviation for 5, 10, and 
25 sheets to the set was determined by the 
equation. 

Vrs*(N—1]) 
——— X 100 
Average 





Experiment Il 

All the specks with an “estimated ac- 
tual area” of 0.02 sq. mm. and up, were 
marked, counted, and tabulated, using a 
20-watt daylight fluorescent lamp with re- 
flected light. 

The sheets were first marked, counted, 
and tabulated as before, using the TAPPI 
speck chart for the estimation of the actual 
area from 0.02 sq. mm. and up. From the 
marked sheets the specks of the selected 
20-sq. in. sampling area of each sheet 
were counted, using the templet; they 
were then cut out, measured, and classi- 
fied under the microscope. 


Experiment Ill 

All the specks visible in each sheet 
were marked and counted, using one 40- 
watt Mazda lamp with reflected light and 
a 14-inch chinrest. 

After the total number of specks visible 
in each sheet were marked and counted, 
20-inch sample areas were selected from 
each sheet as before and the specks were 
cut out, measured, and classified under 
the microscope. 


Experiment IV 

All the specks visible in each sheet 
were marked and counted using a 20-watt 
daylight fluorescent lamp and reflected 
light, with a 14-inch chinrest. 

When the total number of specks visi- 
ble in each sheet were marked and count- 
ed, 20-inch sample areas were selected 
from each sheet. Since it was of interest 
to know if the total sample area could be 
reduced still further, the 5 lower or upper 
one-inch areas were selected, alternately 
on the wire and felt sides of the sheets, 
thus reducing the sample area to one 
quarter of the original. The alternate 
selection of the five sampling areas on the 
wire and felt side was necessary because 
experience had shown that 46 per cent 
of the total speck count in this paper were 
visible on the wire side and 54 per cent 
on the felt side. 

The specks of the five sampling areas 
of each sheet were cut out, counted, meas- 
ured, and classified, after which the 15 
other sampling areas of the sheet were 
studied. Using the sampling areas of 
5 sq. in. for each sheet, the total number 
and the area in sq. mm. per sq. m. for 
the five sheets were obtained by multi- 
plying the results by 123.42. 


Experiment V 
As the four previous experiments 
showed that there was no practical differ- 





ence in the number of specks per sq. m 
wken all the specks in the sheets were 
considered and when only those in the 
selected 20 sq. in. in each sheet were 
studied, the second method was employed 
in this experiment using three 20-watt 
daylight fluorescent lamps and reflected 
light, with a 14-inch chinrest. The marked 
specks were then cut out, measured, and 
classified under the microscope, and the 
results were calculated both for 5- and 
20-inch sampling areas for each sheet. 
Experiment VI 

In this experiment the 10 circular open- 
ings in the templet were cut out of an 
opaque black paper; this was then placed 
on the glass plate in the speck box, the 
sheets to be marked were placed on top 


of this black sheet, and all the specks in 
each circular opening were marked and 
counted, first on one side and then on 
the other, turning the sheet on its long 
axis. 

Two 20-watt daylight fluorescent lamps 
and transmitted light, with a 14-inch chin- 
rest, were used for the markings. The 
marked specks were then measured and 
classified as before, both for 20- and S-inch 
samplings for each sheet. 

The total number of specks per sq. m. 
obtained by the TAPPI method (Experi- 
ment I) was less than 20 per cent of the 
total number of specks observed in any 
of the other experiments and was less than 
one third the number of specks froth 
0.05 sq. mm. and up. For practical pur- 
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poses (but not considering the personal 
equation), the total number of specks 
per sq. m. was about the same for Ex- 
periments II, III, V, and VI, and the 
total number of specks from 0.05 sq. mm. 
and up was, within the experimental error, 
the same in all the experiments, except 
Experiment I. 

The actual differences in the speck 
counts obtained in the different experi- 
ments are in the number of specks from 
zero to 0.05 sq. mm. The number of all 
the small specks observed is influenced 
by the type of illumination used and, to 
some extent, by the personal equation of 
the operator. The largest number of 
specks was obtained by both operators 
when using one 20-watt daylight fluores- 
cent lamp and reflected light; with three 
such lamps and reflected light, the total 
speck count was about 40 per cent less. 
The reason for this large reduction evi- 
dently is because the three lamps cause 
too much glare and internal reflection. 

As would be expected from a wood 
pulp paper, with the exception of the 
results in Experiment IV, over 80 per 
cent (both by number and by weight) 
were resin specks. Operator B, in Experi- 
ment II, obtained 22 per cent more resin 
specks than Operator A; however, the 
percentage of resin specks was the least 
for both operators in Experiment IV, us- 
ing one 20-watt daylight fluorescent lamp 
with reflected light and the largest in Ex- 
periment VI, using fluorescent transmitted 
light. In the first case, the percentage 
by number of resin specks was 70 as 
against 94 in the other. On the other 
hand, the percentage by number of inner 
bark specks in these two experiments was 
about 16 with reflected and 1 with trans- 
mitted light. These observations are im- 
portant, because they show that inner 
bark specks are darker when observed 
with reflected light and the resin specks 
are darker and more noticeable by trans- 
mitted light. 

In view of the time required for ex- 
amining a large number of sheets in each 
set and the relative irregularities of the 
errors in each experiment, nothing of 
value is gained by the use of more than 
5 sheets (8.5 x 11 inches) in each set; a 
percentage standard deviation of 10 to 15 
per cent must be expected, at least until 
those who do speck counts are carefully 
selected and trained. 


eee Fo Ses Fewer ses VSS Fer See PE we eee Ewe VEE SS, 6 


From the detailed frequency distribu- 
tions of the specks by percentage and 
number and percentage of area, it is shown 
that detailed distribution is of little or no 
value. Both the producer and the pur- 
chaser are most interested in the relative 
percentage of small, medium, and large 
specks. Therefore, it was thought logical 
to classify the specks as follows: small 
specks—0.0 to 0.05 sq. mm.; medium 
specks—0.05 to 0.50 sq. mm.; large specks 
—0.50 sq. mm. and up. 

Only a very few specks are above 0.50 
sq. mm. 

This method of classification also makes 
it possible to obtain accurate measurements 
and analysis of the specks in considerably 
less time because, in most cases, the meas- 
urements can be carried out by determin- 
ing only the largest diameter of the specks. 

The time required depends upon the 
relative number of specks, the cleanliness 
of the paper, the method selected for 
marking the specks, the method used for 
determining the relative area of the specks 
per sq. m. or the relative number of 
small, medium, or large specks, and the 
precision of speck analysis required. 

The total time required for a speck 
count and classification of a wood pulp 
paper having about 6000 specks per sq. m. 
(when all the specks visible in 20-sq. in. 
sampling areas of each sheet, with five 
sheets to the set, and the percentage of 
small, medium, and large specks are de- 
termined by microscopic measurements of 
the long diameter of the marked specks 
in five sampling areas of each sheet) is 
about 38 minutes. 

The percentage of standard deviation 
of the results will, in most instances, be 
between 10 and 15 per cent, but this 
can be reduced somewhat by carefully 
selecting and training the personnel to be 
used for this work. 


The Determination of Alpha- 
Cellulose in Unbleached Pulps 


PAUL F. CUNDY’ and 
MAXINE MURPHY BECK’ 


Alpha-cellulose is usually defined in 
analytical terms as the portion of the pulp 
resistant to the action of strong alkali un- 
der stipulated conditions of temperature 





1Research associate, *technical assistant, 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


and manipulation. The alpha-cellulose 
content is a measure of the “resistant” 
cellulose. However, in unbleached pulps, 
a significant amount of lignin is also re- 
sistant to the solvent action of the strong 
caustic and appears in the alpha-cellulose 
residue. To place the alpha-cellulose 
values obtained from unbleached pulps on 
a basis comparable with those from 
bleached pulps, some means of compensat- 
ing for the presence of this noncellulosic 
material is necessary. : 

Commonly, this is done by determining 
the lignin content of the alpha-cellulose 
residue and making the appropriate cor- 
rection. Although this method is simple, 
it is also time consuming, and the results 
obtained are open to serious question be- 
cause the drastic hydrolytic conditions 


necessary to isolate the lignin may well 


lead to reversion of some carbohydrate 
material and/or to solubility of some of 
the lignin. 

This rather unsatisfactory procedure 
may be avoided by delignifying the pulp 
prior to the alkaline treatment. Since it 
has been the experience of a number of 
investigators that the action of sodium 
chlorite in acetic acid solution upon cellu: 
lose is very mild, this reagent has been 
chosen as the delignifying agent in this 
investigation. 

To determine the effect of the chlorite 
treatment on the alpha-cellulose content 
of pulps, cotton linters and bleached sul- 
phite pulps of known alpha-cellulose con- 
tent were treated with varying amounts 
of chlorite. The results indicate that the 
action of the chlorite results in no serious 
loss of alpha-cellulose, even when the 
chlorite is present in large excess. 


Three unbleached pulps were then sub- 
jected to the same treatment. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the same pulps were 
carried through the conventional alpha- 
cellulose determination and the results cor- 
rected for lignin. These lignin-containing 
alpha-cellulose residues were also treated 
cautiously with chlorite to delignify them 
without loss of easily-soluble carbohydrate 
materials, and the residues were dried and 
weighed. 

To provide additional evidence, furfural 
yields from both the conventional and the 
chlorited-pulp alpha-cellulose residues were 
obtained for the sulphite and kraft pulps. 
These showed greater retention of furfural 
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yielding material in the conventional al- 
pha-cellulose residue. 

From these data, it would appear that 
delignification of unbleached pulps with 
sodium chlorite prior to the determination 
of alpha-cellulose yields results more nearly 
consistent with the truly resistant-cellulose 
content of the pulps. 

Accordingly, the following modification 
is proposed for the determination of the 
alpha-cellulose content of unbleached 
pulps. The airdry equivalent of 3 grams 
of ovendry unbleached pulp (torn apart 
if in lap form) is placed in a 400-ml. 
beaker containing 100 ml. of water and 
0.5 ml. of glacial acetic acid. After the 
pulp has been thoroughly stirred in the 
acid solution, the pH of the solution is 
checked with test paper, and, if necessary, 
additional acetic acid is added to bring 
the pH to 4—5. To this pulp suspension 
is added 1 g. of sodium chlorite, a watch 
glass is placed on the beaker, and the 
mixture is heated on the steam bath for 
30 minutes at a temperature of 70-80 C. 
During the heating, the mixture in the 
beaker is frequently agitated. Following 
this, the pulp is filtered into a weighed 
sintered glass crucible (Jena IG! or Py- 
rex C) and washed thoroughly with water. 
(Caution: All operations involving sodium 
chlorite in acid solution must be carried 
out in a well-ventilated hood.) Finally 
the pulp is washed with acetone and air- 
aspirated until dry. The pulp is then 
transferred to a 250-ml. beaker and the 
determination of alpha-cellulose is carried 
out in the usual fashion, using the same 
crucible to receive the alpha-cellulose resi- 
due as was used for the chlorited pulp 


Quantitative Treatment of a 
Density Distribution Pattern 
On Photographic Paper as 
Produced by the Disturbance 
Of a Spotlight Galvanometer 


GEOFFREY BEALL 
Research Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


In studies on papermaking, problems of 
uniformity arise and their treatment may 
be of general interest. 
count treats data that arose in the course 
of studies on deflocculation, as found in a 
number of aqueous pulp suspensions. In 





Fig. 1—Photographic records from a 
graded series of pulps 


’ density on either side. 


The present ac-’ 





the first place, the experimental results 
were obtained in the form of an optical 
density record on photographic paper, 
where there was greater density in a cen- 
tral region and progressively diminishing 
The photographic 
records for a graded series of pulps are 
shown in Figure 1. It was required to 
find a simple numerical quantity to char- 
acterize each record and, hence, to charac- 
terize the lot of pulp represented. 

The dilute suspension of pulp, under 
consideration, moved down a glass cylin- 
der, in an apparatus designed by Woll- 
wage (Paper Trade J. 108, no. 12:41-48; 
no. 13:25-34, March 23, 30, 1939; Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 22:578-594, 1939) and 
further developed by the Department of 
Colloid Chemistry at The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, so that flocs or agglom- 
erate bundles of fiber disturbed a galva- 
nometer by interfering with a transverse 
beam of light received in a photocell. The 
galvanometer played light on a strip of 
photographic paper. When the paper 
was later developed, density distribution 
patterns, like those shown in Figure 1, 
were found. Subsequently, readings were 
made of the reflectance of the photographic 
paper (at intervals of 2 mm.) the results 
of a typical experiment being given in 
Table 1. The consideration of this table 
is simplified if, instead of reflectance, 
darkening (the complement) is considered. 
To obtain values of darkening, it may be 
noted that the paper at the limit of the 
pattern had a reflectance of 21.5, which 
may be taken as absence of darkening. 


Table 1—Refiectance and Darkening of o 
Strip of Photographic Paper 





mm Reflectance Darkening 
2 21.0 0.5 
+ 18.0 3.5 
6 17.5 4.0 
8 11.5 10.0 

10. 7.0 14.5 

12 6.0 15.5 

14 5.0 16.5 

16 5.0 16.5 

18 4.5 17.0 

20 4.0 17.5 

22 4.0 17.5 

24 4.0 17.5 

26 4.0 17.5 

28 5.0 16.5 

30 6.0 15.5 

32 6.5 15.0 

34 8.0 13.5 

36 9.5 12.0 

38 21.5 0.0 

40 21.5 0.0 











All other values of reflectance may be sub- 
tracted from 21.5 to obtain darkening 
values, as shown in the third column of 
Table 1. 

Accordingly, as the pulp, which con- 
trolled the behavior of the galvanometer, 
was uniform or flocculated, the galva- 
nometer swung little or much and the 
density distribution was narrow or broad 
Therefore, it seemed that the statistical 
measure needed was some measure of that 
breadth. The data of Table 1 have essen- 
tially the character of a frequency distribu- 
tion and may be so represented, as is done 
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in Figure 2. For a frequency distribution, 
an appropriate measure of spread seems 
the usual statistical measure—i.e., the 
standard deviation. 


o = Vi2fSfa? — (Sfx)*] / (Sf)? 


where x is the distance along the base of 
Figure 2 (obtained as the distance in mm. 
from some arbitrary point on the strip of 
photographic paper) and f is the vertical 
distance in the figure and is the intensity 
ef darkening as previously discussed. 

The standard deviation o is a measure 
of the extent to which a distribution, such 
as that of Figure 1, spreads away from its 
average. For Figure 2 the average is 
21.45 mm. and the standard deviation 
(c) is 8.56 mm.; the limits (+ ¢) of the 
mean (12.89 and 30.01) have been in- 
cluded in Figure 2. These limits contain 
60.3 per cent of the area as crosshatched 
in Figure 2. 

In many problems there arises a ques- 
tion as to the physical uniformity of mate- 
rial—flocculation of pulp is but one ex- 
ample of a lack of uniformity. For such 
problems, it would probably be profitable 





to employ some technique such as the 
present—i.e., of reducing the observations 
to the form of a frequency distribution 
and then of measuring the spread of the 
distribution by means of a_ standard 
deviation. 





The following abridgments are from 
papers presented at the annual 
meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, held in Montreal, Quebec, 
January 29, 34, 1947. 











The Drying of Paperboard 


A. E. MONTGOMERY 
Vice President 
J. ©. Ross Engineering Corp. 


The drying of paperboard differs from 
the drying of paper primarily in that 
dryer felts generally are not used, and 
hence the water is all evaporated directly 
from the paperboard into the air. On the 
conventional board machine certain fun- 
damental conditions must be faced: 

1. The average board machine has 64 


lows that the influence of air is insepar- 
able in the drying process. 
Drying Rate 

Drying rate must never be confused 
with steam economy since the two are en 
tirely independent. By drying rate we 
mean the ratio of production or evapora- 
tion to the amount of drying surface, ex- 
pressed as pounds of paper dried or 
pounds of water evaporated per hour per 
square foot of total dryer surface cov- 
ered by the width of the sheet. The dry- 


ing surface per inch of trim, 
S/W = 0.0218 x NX D 


where N and D respectively represent 
the number and diameter in inches of the 
dryers. 

The production drying rate, 


Speed in fpm X per 1000 sq. ft 

Rp = ———— — - 
S/W x 200 

The evaporation drying rate Rw is equal 

to R, multiplied by the pounds of water 

evaporated per pound of paper as dried. 

Average drying rates for paperboard as 


determined by TAPPI in 1939 (Mont- 








per cent moisture (36 per cent dryness) eae + A. E.. Paper Trade J. 108, No 
in the sheet going on the dryers and a re + pos Paennny Tech — P 
about 5 per cent moisture leaving, with “pave f » No. 1: 220-223, June, . ) ' 
» | 1.66 pounds water evaporated per pound are as follows: At 15 lb./sq. in. steam 
of board as dried. This water and the a R, = 1.0 and Rw = 1.6; at 30 c 
board fibers must be heated from the stock . /eq. in. Rp = 1.2 and Re = __ Linn \ 
temperature to the evaporating tempera- a Se Se ae reproduced in t 
ture, and the evaporated water must be Figure 1. : 
corried away. Factors affecting the drying rate on a 
2. The entire source of heat for dry- beasd machine may be best understood 
10} ing is the steam within the drying cylin- and evaluated if we will consider drying 
der. Heat does not flow from a lower simply as a problem of getting heat — 
temperature to a higher one, and regard- into the paper web. The more rapid the 
less of ite effect on drying rate, any usual transfer of heat from the steam inside the 
“% air supply system does not alter the fact dryers to the sheet ws the outside the 
. higher the drying rate will be. | 
that the entire effective source of heat Th t 
is from the steam inside the dryers. ns general formula for heat transfer r 
5} 3. Evaporation all, or nearly all, takes is commonly given as: - 
place below the boiling point. Obviously O=2U xAx&T : 
the only way evaporation can be effected where Q=total heat transferred in : 
at atmospheric pressure below 212 Fahr. Btu/hr. = 
is by the presence of air lowering the U= over-all coefficient of con- E 
vapor pressure. The amount of this de- ductance in Btu/hr./sq 
YY pression has a direct bearing on the dry- ft./deg. Fahr. difference ; 
; ey 7) 75 7 ing rate, which is to say on the steam A= area in square feet 

















v 
mm Along Paper 


Fig. 2—Darkening as a frequency dis- 
tribution 


pressure which must be maintained for a 
given production on a given machine, or 
conversely the production or investment 
cost for a given steam pressure. It fol- 


and 4= temperature difference in de- 
grees Fahr. between the 
steam inside the dryer and 
the paper sheet 
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This formula states in a mathematical 
way simply that for any paper machine 
the amount of heat transferred (which 
means also the amount of water evapo- 
rated or the amount of paper dried) can 
be increased by: (a) increasing the coefh- 
cient of conductance, U, or (b) increas- 
ing the area by adding more dryers or 
increasing arc of contact, or (c) increas- 
ing the temperature difference either by 
raising the steam pressure, or by lower- 
ing the temperature of vaporization. 

Of greatest importance among the fac- 
tors affecting. paperboard drying rate, are 
those which control the flow of heat from 
the dryer shell to the paper web. The 
importance of good contact heat con- 
ductance cannot be _ over-emphasized, 
hence the conditions affecting contact 
must be considered carefully. Some of 
these are: 

1. Condition of dryer surface. The 
importance of good doctors, and of keep 
ing the dryer surface clean and polished 
is well known, yet there are too many 
machines with retarded drying rate 
through lack of clean dryer surface. 
There is need for more effective means 
for cleaning and polishing dryers. 

2. Condition of board surface. The 
difference in the board surface and its 
ability to make intimate contact with the 
metal dryer shell probably explains many 
of the differences in drying rate between 
different grades of board, differences 
which commonly are attributed falsely 
to weight, freeness or the like. The dry- 






PER SQ. FT. 


STEAM PRESSURE - POUNDS PER SQ. m. 
Figure 1 


ing rate on a Yankee paper dryer with- 
out predrying is five times that on the 
usual multi-dryer section because of the 
good contact offered by the polished dryer 
surface and the smooth receptive paper 
surface. A smoothing press at the wet 
end or a breaker stack in the dryer nest 
materially improves the evaporative dry- 
ing rate. 

3. Moisture content of board. The 
wetter the board the more readily will 
heat flow into it. The contact con- 
ductance at the dry end dryers is low, 
contributing to the low drying rate on 





the last dryers. The over-all drying rate 
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or production of a board machine is ac- 
cordingly affected greatly by the final 
moisture content of the board. 

4. Tightness of draws. Board ma- 
chines usually have no dryer felts to 
improve contact, hence the tightness of 
the draws is especially important. The 
least perceptible slackening of even one 
draw in a dryer section will appreciably 
lower the drying rate. The dryers should 
all be concentric, of equal or carefully 
graduated diameter, and accurately 
aligned if the highest drying rate is to 
be had. 

5. Diameter of dryers. For a given 
web tension the unit area pressure of 
the board upon the dryer surface is 


greater with dryers of small diameter, 
hence dryers of small diameter may be 
expected to have an advantage over those 
of larger diameter. 

6. Speed. Drying rate studies on paper 
board (Montgomery, A. E., Paper Trade 
J. 108, No. 11:44-47, March 16, 1939; 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 22, No. 1:220-223, 
“June, 1939), also on kraft (Montgomery, 
A. E., Paper Trade J. 114, No. 18:41-44, 
May 28, 1942; Tech. Assoc. Papers 25, 
No. 1:511-514) and newsprint (Adams, 
F. W., Paper Trade J. 98, No. 1:38-40, 
January 4, 1934; Tech. Assoc. Papers 
17:210-212, June, 1934) have showed be- 
yond doubt that the longer, and there- 
fore, faster, machines have a lower dry- 
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ing rate than the shorter and slower ones, 
all other conditions being the same. The 
only explanation is the poorer contact 
between the paper and dryer surfaces on 
the fast machines due to the film of air 
drawn in at the nip. This is the reason 
for the lack of a proportionate increase 
in drying capacity—both production and 
water evaporation—secured when a dryer 
section is lengthened by adding more 
dryers. 

The temperature of evaporation varies 
from the wet end to the dry end of the 
machine, rising rapidly at first, leveling 
off until the sheet surface is no longer 
wetted, then rising to near 212 Fahr. The 
average temperature of evaporation varies 
with several conditions. High drying 
rates as from high steam pressure cause 
a higher temperature of evaporation than 
accompanies low drying rates. With aver- 
age conditions perhaps an average figure 
of 180 to 190 Fahr. is not far off. Obvi- 
ously the only way evaporation can be 
effected at atmospheric pressure below 
212 Fahr. is by the presence of air low- 
ering the vapor pressure. 

Most board machines make use of the 
so-called Vapor Absorption System to 
ventilate the pockets and equalize the 
influence of air across the width of the 
sheet. In addition to evening the dry- 
ing, an increase in drying capacity of 
15 per cent or more is usual. The actual 
effectiveness is determined to a very 
marked extent by the degree of success 
in making the best use of ,air impinge- 
ment. With the advent of the modern 
efficient backward-curved blade fans it 
has become feasible to go to considerably 
higher pressures and velocities than were 
formerly used, with unmistakable im- 
provement. This high velocity air should 
be impinged as directly as possible against 
the paper, and not tangentially as was 
originally the practice. 

Experience has shown that a supply 
temperature of 170 to 190 Fahr. yields 
the best results. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve the optimum air temperature may 
be lower when drying with low steam 
Pressure in the dryers and raised for 
production requiring higher steam pres- 
sure. In fact, an air supply temperature 
corresponding to the sheet temperature, 
so that the air neither adds nor subtracts 
sensible heat from the sheet seems a rea- 
sonable one both from the standpoint of 
drying effectiveness and steam economy. 


Kraft Brown Stock Refining 
at Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company Mill 


GORDON F. ALLO 
Control Supt. 
Bathurst Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 


The Bathurst Company, in January, 
1945, commenced to experiment with 
brown stock refining on a mill scale. 

During the first year of operation of 
the brown stock refining system, numerous 
changes were made to overcome difh- 
culties and improve results. For this rea- 
son, the operation of the system was some- 
what intermittent. 

Throughout the past year the refining 
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system has operated almost continucusly, 
and the results have been very promising. 


General Layout of the System 

The general layout of the system from 
the digesters to the machines will first be 
briefly described, after which more de- 
tailed descriptions of the separate units 
will be given. The general layout may be 
followed from Figures 1, 2 and 3. 

Four digesters, each of 3116 cubic feet 
capacity, discharge into a central blow 
tank which holds four cooks. 

“In the blowtank, the pulp is diluted in 
the area around the agitator, with black 
liquor from the washers. A Foxboro con: 
sistency regulator operating a Stabilflo 
valve, controls the consistency to an aver- 
age of 3.25 per cent. The temperature 
of the stock leaving the blowtank is ap’ 
proximately 175 Fahr. 

From the bottom cone of the blow 
tank, the regulated stock passes through 
a magnetic separator, a centrifugal pump 
and one Miami no. 6 jordan to the Suther- 
land refiners. 

The three Sutherland refiners operate 
in parallel, receiving their stock supply 
from a main header pipe which has a 


Knotter Headbox 





controlled by-pass returning to the blow- 
tank. 

The refined stock from the Sutherlands 
drops by gravity to a small refined stock 
chest equipped with an agitator. 

From the refined stock chest the pulp 
is pumped in two Nyman-Swenson wash- 
ers operating in parallel. 

The washed stock from the vacuum 
washers is broken up and diluted to 3.50 
per cent consistency in a repulper, then 
drops by gravity to a storage chest. 

The pulp from the storage chest is 
pumped to the knotter head box where it 
is diluted and fed by gravity to six Sher- 
brooke knotter screens. The accepted 
stock is then fed by gravity to a Sher- 
brooke vacuum thickener and drops from 
there to a storage chest. 

From the storage chest the stock is 
regulated to 3.25 per cent consistency and 
pumped to a Miami no. 6 jordan, then to 
three Sutherland refiners operating in 
parallel. 

From this point the stock is then con- 
tinuously sized and goes to the machine 
chest where it is ready for use in the 
production of kraft liner board. 
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ATLANTIC 33 


NON-TEMPERING 


SAFETY 
TOOL STEEL 


A tool steel that requires 
no drawing of temper. 
Simply forge and quench 
in plain water. 


Our Improved 
FLUTAGON Shape 


DISTINCTIVE 
VACUUM GRIP 
SAFER 


Tools Identified 

At A Glance 

No time lost looking for 
brand marks, stamps or 
lebels which disappear or 
are obliterated in use. 


A Convenient 
Positive Grip 
Unexcelled for chisels, 
punches, cutters and black- 
smith tools. 


Safer Performance 
Shape reduces possibility 
of pieces chipping and 
Forging Made Easier splintering off head. 
No sharp corners to ham- 
mer into surface as on 
ectagon and hexagon 
shapes. 


Greater Safety 
Assured in Work 
Tools do not roll off work- 
bench or sloping surfaces 
as do other shapes. 


Reduces Loss of Tools 
and Saves Time 


Forging Cracks 
Greatly Reduced 


SUGGESTED FOR THE FOLLOWING PURPOSES 


Beater Bars Grate Bars Slitters 
Bed Plates Hammers Cold Chisels 
Cams Machine Knives Blacksmith Tools 
Chippers Knives Boring Tools 
Chisels (Hand Logging Tools Rivet Busters 

and Pneumatic) Punches Track Chisels 
Concrete Breakers Rivet Sets High Temperature 
Cutters Scrapers Resisting Bars for 
Drag Lines Shear Blades All Hot Work 


Buy ATLANTIC — it’s a STEEL 


ATLANTIC STEEL CORP. 


1775 BROADWAY @¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Developers of Non-Tempering Tool Steel 
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From Raw Material 
to Finished Product 


LL GARLOCK packings are quality controlled 
from raw material to the finished product. 
Photo shows the first step in the preparacion of 
crushed asbestos fibre for use in the manufac- 
ture of Garlock asbestos packings. One of these 
Garlock products is GARLocKk 234 which is 
recommended for rotary or centrifugal pumps 
handling hot water, cold water, caustic solutions 
or weak acids. For long, dependable service 
specify GARLOCK 234. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Limited, Montreal, Que. 








60th Anniversary 1887 —1947 












Gar.ock 234 Braided 
Asbestos Packing in 
Coil form. GARLOocK 
244—Coil with wire. 
GaRLock 239—Rings. 
Garvock 249—Rings 
with wire. 











Details of Equipment and Operation 

A daily production of 240 tons is 
turned out by the four digesters. They 
are heated with direct steam through 
nozzles in the bottom cone. Digesters 
are not packed, but are “topped off’ with 
chips before the cover is bolted on. At 
the present time, the cooking is manually 
controlled, but fully automatic .cooking 
control will be installed shortly. 

After the installation of the brown 
stock refiners, the degree of hardness of 
the pulp was gradually increased by re- 
ducing the charge of alkali and shorten- 
ing the cooking time. 

Over periods of a month or more, cook- 
ing times as low as 2 hours 25 minutes 
have been used with a charge of active 
alkali, as NasO, of 450 pounds per ton 
of pulp. This results in a pulp of chlo- 
rine number 13 to 15. 

To date, any increase in chlorine num- 
ber much over 15 has resulted in an in- 
crease in knotter rejections and a higher 
shive content, but changes to the refiner 
discs are expected to clear up this trouble. 

One of the most serious problems to 
be overcome in the operation of disc 
type refiners with small clearances such 
as the Sutherland, is the removal of stray 
pieces of iron and metal in the form of 
nails, bolts, nuts, and the like, which 
enter the system via the chips and occa- 
sionally from other sources. Should any 
hard metal pieces enter the refiner discs, 
serious damage would result and mainte- 
nance and replacement costs would be 
prohibitive to the operation of the process. 

In order to prevent such damage to the 
discs, certain protective steps were taken. 

(1) A powerful electromagnet  sus- 
pended over the chip conveyor removes 
most of the tramp iron entering with the 
chips. 

(2) An electromagnetic baffle chamber 
is installed between the blowtank and the 
stock pump. Tramp iron, removed by 
settling and by the magnet, is cleaned out 
of the chamber during the weekend shut- 
down period. A sectional sketch of this 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 4. 

(3) Previous experience in the opera- 
tion of jordans had demonstated that they 
tended to throw out heavy materials from 
the pulp suspension to the bottom of the 
casing where they could be later removed. 

Indications are that the electromagnetic 
baffle chamber, as now installed will ef- 
fectively remove the iron making the jor- 
dan unnecessary for this purpose. 

Up to the present time, it has been felt 
necessary to have the jordan in the circuit 
to break down the larger knots and un- 
distintegrated chips to a size which may 
be more easily handled by the refiners. 
It is hoped that further experimentation 
with the refiner discs, may make it possible 
to remove the jordan entirely and further 
reduce the power input to the refining 
system. 

The jordan is driven by a 350 hp. mo- 
tor at 450 rpm and consumes 1.0 hp. day 
per ton of pulp. Since it is desired to 
break down the large particles and not to 
actually get cutting action, the clearance 
between the plug and lining is kept quite 
wide. This accounts for the large ton- 
nage handled and the relatively low power 
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Fig. 3—No. 3 machine refining and sizing system 


consumption for this type of equipment. 

At the present time, three Sutherland 
refiners operating in parallel are used on 
the brown .stock refining system. Each 
refiner is equipped with one rotating and 
one stationary disc and is driven by a 350 
hp. motor at 450 rpm. The refiners are 
designed to use 48-in. discs, but at pres- 
ent 42-in. discs are being. used. 

The quantity of pulp to each refiner 
is controlled by a gate valve on the by- 
pass line from the main header. The 
supply line to each refiner is equipped 
with a pressure gauge and an automatic 
trip device which trips out the motor 
should the supply of stock be cut off for 
any reason. This device is to protect the 
discs from damage which might result if 
they were allowed to operate for any 
length of time without a supply of pulp. 

The degree of refining and the stock 
load on each refiner is controlled by regu- 
lating the back pressure of pulp in the 
line and by setting the clearance between 
the discs. An ammeter on each refiner 
indicates the power being used. As the 
discs are set closer, less stock is passed, 
the back pressure rises, power input in- 
creases and greater work is done on the 
pulp. Normally all three refiners are 
operated at about the same capacity, the 
back pressure averaging 15 to 20 pounds 
psi and each motor drawing from 28 to 
35 amperes. 

The refined pulp from the Sutherland 
refiners is washed on two Nyman-Swenson 
vacuum washers which are also operated in 
parallel, each washer taking about 125 tons 
per 24 hours. The washers have cylinders 
9 feet in diameter with a 12-foot face. 

The effect of the refining system in 
breaking up knots and chips is visually 
demonstrated when refined stock is put 
over the washers. The knots and chips, 
which were quite plentiful on unrefined 
stock, are no longer visible, and a smooth, 
clean sheet results. 

During the early stages in the opera- 
tion of the refining system, chemical losses 
due to residual alkali left in the washed 
pulp increased considerably. 

Changes in the operation of the wash- 
ers have brought losses down to reason- 
able figures. The chemical loss at this 
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point is now averaging about 75 pounds 
of salt cake per ton of pulp. 

The six Sherbrooke knotters have 
screens with 3% inch perforations. When 
operating on refined stock the amount of 
stock rejected is very small. Although 
there is no means of measuring this 
amount directly, it is estimated from the 
production of mixed screenings that the 
rejections vary between 0.5 per cent and 
1.0 per cent of no. 1 kraft pulp produc- 
tion. Previous to the operation of the 
refining system the knotter rejects were 
estimated: to average 3.5 per cent. It 
should be noted that the chlorine num- 
ber of the pulp is 2 to 4 points higher 
now that the refining system is in opera- 
tion. With chlorine numbers as high as 
this, knotter rejects would be considerably 
higher than 3.5 per cent on unrefined 
pulp. 

The layout of the No. 3 Machine Re- 
fining System is almost identical with the 
brown stock system, the stock being 
passed through a jordan and then through 
three Sutherland refiners in parallel. The 
jordan at this point is used mainly to cut 
up any large shives which may pass the 
knotters. No fine screens are used in the 
system. Since the installation of the 
brown stock refiners, some reduction in 
the power required for refining at this 
point has been noticed. 

Disc design is somewhat different on 
the washed stock refiners. 

The major reason for the installation 
of the brown stock refining system was to 
obtain greater yields of pulp from the 
wood used. 

To date, the highest yield obtained over 
a monthly period has been estimated at 
58 per cent, bone dry pulp from bone-dry 
wood. This represents an increase of 
approximately 11.5 per cent over the 
period previous to the operation of the 
brown stock refiners. The average chlo- 
rine number of the pulp produced during 
that month was 13.0. Over shorter pe- 
riods, yields somewhat higher than this 
have been obtained. « 

It is expected that in the near future 
pulp of 15 and higher chlorine number 
will be regularly run with a further in- 
crease in yield, 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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The Job 
For Mill 


Lasse diameter 

Trentweld tubing is 

a friend of mill men 

— and mill manage- 

ment...a strong, sub- 

stantial light weight 

tubing in diameters up 

to 30 inches, forhandling 

stock lines or acid piping 

on a trouble-free basis. 

Made of stainless steel, it 

is completely free of corro- 

sion, eliminates forever all 

losses from contaminated 
water or pulp. Even more, 

the glass-smooth inside sur- 
face guarantees lowered friction 

and reduced pumping costs. It’s 

a hard, tough tube made to out- 
last several ordinary pipe lines — 
economical service performance 
that’s well worth thinking about. 
And when it’s time to change, or 
time to install initially, you'll find 
Trentweld a light lift that makes 
the job go faster and easier. 


Of course, there’s a basic technical story 
behind this friendly tubing thatyou ought 
to hear — to judge its opportunities and 
advantages in handling pulp, ‘in acid 
recovery, in white water lines — in short 


in all heating, conveying or processing 
problems that confront your mill. An oppor- , rT Blo) 
tunity to explain it to you will be welcome. ee 


Write Department 17 — without obligation. 


Sales Office-664 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 1], IIl. 


Mill at 
East Troy, Wisconsin 
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In order to produce a harder pulp, both 
cooking time and chemical charge were 
reduced. 

The charge of active alkali, as NasO, 
has been reduced to as low as 460 pounds 
per a.d. ton of pulp. This represents a 
decrease of 80 pounds per ton over pre- 
vieus operation. 

Cooking time has been decreased by 
approximately 15 per cent. 

The increased yield shorter cooking 
time and lower chemical charge have com- 
bined to increase the daily pulp produc- 
tion. Shorter cooking time has resulted 
in a faster turnover of digesters, and lower 
chemical charges have made it possible 
to supply the necessary liquor for the 
larger number of cooks without any 
changes in the recovery and caustic plants. 

The freeness drop through the Suther- 
land refiners is relatively low in view of 
the appreciable increase in strength. This 
factor has been important in permitting an 
increase in machine speed due to faster 
drainage, without loss of mullen test. 
Actually, the average mullen test has 
shown a small increase over the period 
since the brown stock refiners have been 
operating. It has been possible to carry 
more water in the stock at the headbox 
which has resulted in better sheet forma- 
tion. 

Up to the present time, the effect of 
consistency on the refining process has 
not been studied to any extent, but work 
on this will be carried out in the future. 

One of the effects of brown stock re- 
fining has been to increase the amount of 


shives and woody material in the pulp. 
Since fine screens are not used, this mate- 
rial cannot be screened out. The effect 
has not been as bad as might be antici- 
pated, and changes in disc design will 
probably eliminate this problem, and 
make it possible to remove the jordan now 
used ahead of the machine. 

The power required by the jordan “as 
three refiners operating on brown stock 
averages 2.8-hp. days per ton, while the 
jordan and three refiners at no. 3 machine 
take 6-hp. days per ton. 

Thus, the total power consumption for 
liner grade stock is 8.8-hp. days per ton. 

Previous to the installation of the re- 
finers, the total power used in preparing 
liner’ stock was 16-hp. days per ton, so 
that power input has now been almost 
halved. 

A more uniform, bulkier and faster 
draining stock is now produced, which 
has made it possible to increase machine 
speed. 


Newsprint Quality— 
Today and Tomorrow 


GERARD LAROCQUE 
New York Daily and Sunday News 


Let us first define what We mean by 
Newsprint Quality. We recognize two 
requirements. The sheet must. be strong 
and pliable enough for satisfactory run- 
ning at printing speeds. In addition, its 


surface must correctly reproduce the * 


image of the printing plate within the 
current limitations of pressroom technique. 
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Type GGU Side Suction 
Single Stage Centrifugal 


SIZES FOR EVERY DUTY, LARGE OR SMALL 











BUILT to MEET RESPONSIBILITY 
PUMPS ‘°% Aaed 


The able performance of our pumps, with high 
efficiency and lasting dependability, fulfills the 
fundamental purpose of our business. The full 
range of types and sizes in which AURORA 
CENTRIFUGAL and APCO TURBINE - TYPE 
PUMPS are available meets practically every 
faa new Nata Turbines industrial pumping need. 
or all conditions—4" to 24" = Aurora" on that next liquids handling job. You, 
TOO, will LIKE it. 
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PUMP COMPANY 
110 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 











The question comes to mind: Does 
printing quality really matter and how 
much attention should be paid to the 
improvement of paper? Before replying, 
let us pause for a moment and recall that 
the demand for newsprint varies directly 
with the circulation of newspapers, and 
with the amount of advertising they 
contain. 

Both circulation and advertising are in- 
fluenced by the quality of the printing. 

The desire for quality has led to the 
development of the Sunday Magazine and 
Comic Supplements, where advertisements 
in full color, compete with the same sub- 
jects appearing in the national magazines. 

Most newspapers are printed on rotary 
presses where the ink film is carried on 
the raised portions of the plate. Normally, 
the web of paper travels at from 800 to 
1500 feet per minute. It remains in con- 
tact with a portion of the printing plate 
for as little as 1/1000 of a second, at a 
pressure of about 200 pounds per square 
inch. About half the ink on the printing 
plate is transferred to the paper. Essen 
tially, this ink consists of 13 per cent 
carbon black dispersed in mineral oil. It 
dries by selective absorption of the oil 
into the paper. After printing one side, 
the reverse side of the sheet is printed 
two-fifths of a second later. During this 
short interval of time, the ink on the first 
printing must dry sufficiently to withstand 
smearing at the second printing. It 
doesn’t. This shortcoming is known as 
“offset at the second impression” to dis- 
tinguish it from other forms of offset. 
For satisfactory operation by this process, 
a sheet of paper should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. Smoothness. The surface of the 
sheet must be sufficiently smooth, and its 
inner structure soft or resilient, so that 
it will level out under the pressure of 
printing and correctly reproduce the pat- 
tern of the plate. If there are low spots 
on the surface which are either too deep 
or too narrow, this condition will not be 
met, and white specks will appear in the 
dark areas of the picture. The dot struc- 
ture in the highlights will also have miss- 
ing portions and present a ragged appear- 
ance. 

2. Surface Absorbency. The surface of 
the sheet mast be highly absorbent in 
order that the oil may quickly penetrate 
and the ink become dry in the short in- 
terval between the first and reverse side 
printings. Most newsprints are unsatis- 
factory in this respect, and to varying 
degrees. 

3. Brightness and Opacity. A maxi- 
mum of brightness is recognized as de- 
sirable, particularly for the illustrations. 
Maximum opacity likewise is important 
in order to minimize show-through from 
the reverse side of the sheet. Both these 
properties have been well-defined and can 
be accurately measured by several instru 
ments. 

Newsprint is inferior in these optical 
properties, to most magazines papers. Any 
measurable improvement would, therefore, 
be desirable. Nevertheless, they are sec- 
ondary factors insofar as printing quality 
is concerned and the principal deficiencies 
arise from a lack of smoothness and a 
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MISCO 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


PIPE 


AND 


TUBES. 


Centrifugally Cast 
2%2 to 20 0. D. 


Corrosion Resisting 
Heat Resisting 


FLANGED * THREADED + PLAIN 


Adaptable to many uses in the 
Chemical Process Industries 


MISCO stainless steel pipe and tubes are centrifugally cast 
from induction melted metal. Available in any commercial 
stainless steel analysis to suit service requirements, they 
are produced in a wide range of sizes with wall thicknesses 
of 4%” and up. We are pl d to r d the pre- 
ferred analysis to meet specific conditions. All Misco 
stainless steel pipe is pressure tested hydraulically at 
300 p.s.i. and offers dependable protection against most 
acid end alkaline corrosive agents. The dependability of 
Misco stainless steel pipe and tubes results from experi- 
ence gained during many years of research, development 
and practical application. We invite you to consult us 
freely on any project involving the use of stainless steel 
castings, pipe and tube. 


MISCO CENTRIFUGALLY CAST TUBES 


Recommended for Pump Liners ¢ Sleeves © Valve Seats « 
Shafting « Retorts ¢ Fittings « Bushings ¢ Rings of all 
kinds ¢ Burner Pipes ¢ Chemical Piping and many other 
applications requiring cylindrical castings. 


Specify 

MISCO STAINLESS STEEL ALLOYS 

CAST — ROLLED — FABRICATED 
For Fittings ¢« Pump Castings ¢ Castings for Mixing 
Machinery ¢ Strainers—Fabricated Products ¢ Centrifugal 
Castings ¢ Miscellaneous Castings and Rolled Bars « 
Sheets, Plates, Tubes and Welding Rod. We are pleased 
to submit information on the proper design and applica- 
tion of stainless steel castings. Our engineering and produc- 











tion facilities are completely at your service. 





ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 
Michigan Steel Casting Company. 





j 1999 GUOIN STREET .- 


One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium-Nickel Alloy Castings 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





lack of absorbency in the paper surface 

4. Running Quality. Some of the fac- 
tors which influence running quality are 
as follows: 

i. Careful handling in transit so as to 
minimize edge cuts and to keep the roll 
from losing its cylindrical shape. 

ii. Absence of defects is essential, such 
as slime holes, slivers, calender cuts and 
thin spots caused by poor formation, par- 
ticularly those occurring at or near the 
edge of the web. 

iii. Sufficient elasticity and folding en- 
durance so as to give without breaking 
under the printing stresses. These prop- 
erties are not easy to measure in news- 
print. They are influenced by the age 
of the wood and by the moisture content 
of the paper. 

iv. The average tensile strength of the 
paper, as measured by the Schopper in- 
strument for instance, undoubtedly has 
some bearing. It depends upon the sul- 
phite content, pulp freeness and other 
considerations. However, it would appear 
that the absence of localized defects 
(slivers, calender cuts, etc.) is more impor- 
tant than the over-all tensile strength. For 
example, the strength of a typical news- 
print web is about 12 pounds per inch of 
width in the machine direction. This web 
will nevertheless break at weak spots or 
defects when run on a printing press 
which normally operates at a tension of 
2 or 3 pounds per inch. 

Reference has so far been omitted to 
other tests such as caliper, air-resistance, 
oil penetration, ash content and the like. 


They may be useful in certain limited ap- 
plications. For instance, a high caliper is 
considered desirable, as indicating soft- 
ness and absorbency. However, high 
caliper may also arise from excessive 
roughness, or from a wild formation. Like- 
wise, the oil penetration test measures 
the over-all absorbency of the sheet but 
will not disclose the absorbency of the 
paper surface. Consequently, taken by 
themselves, these other tests do not neces- 
sarily indicate quality and their findings 
should be interpreted with caution. 

The color of newsprint obviously could 
be improved through the use of bleached 
pulps, its opacity bettered by means of 
titanium fillers, or a heavy surface coat- 
ing. Such methods are used for other 
grades of paper but would be impractical 
with newsprint, due to cost or to diff- 
culties of production. 

It is our coneern, however, that the 
quality of newsprint does vary from one 
mill to another and will even vary to some 
extent from roll to roll, in paper received 
from the same mill. Obviously, if the 
mill conditions responsible for this better 
quality could be recognized, the entire 
output might be raised to a higher level, 
probably at little or no extra cost. 

With a better formation we can also 
expect a stronger sheet. The absence of 
thin weak spots will give fewer breaks on 
the press and on the paper machine. In 
addition, the need for less pressure at the 
calender stack (to obtain the required 
smoothness) is another factor which will 
help machine operation 
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Uniformity as measured by formation 
appears, therefore, to be a basic property. 
If improved, it would perm‘t not only the 
printing of a better looking picture but 
would also result in more efficient and 
speedier operation for the paper manufac- 
turer and the newspaper publisher 

Some mills manage to produce a dis- 
tinctly better formation than others, and 
even paper from the same mill will vary 
in this respect. 

Is this not a challenge to our ingenu- 
ity? Why can’t we discover the forces 
that are responsible for this clotting? If 
they are electrical, can they be neutral- 
ized by chemical or electrical means? Can 
the clots be broken up by a suitable me- 
chanical or supersonic vibration? Insofar 
as the hydraulic disturbances are con- 
cerned, cannot the laws of liquid flow be 
worked out with greater refinement so as 
to correct or allow for these extraneous 
disturbances? 

Cannot our industry, which sells close 
to $1,000,000 worth of paper every day, 
set up a budget for solving this problem 
on a co-operative basis? Attempts have 
been made by certain companies and by 
individuals, but is not the problem im- 
portant and attractive, to warrant inves- 
tigation on a broader basis? 

A similar unsatisfactory condition ex- 
ists in regard to SURFACE ABSORB- 
ENCY, which we believe to be the second 
most important property from the print- 
er’s viewpoint. Variations ‘in absorbency 
are responsible for much of the offset and 
smudging which occur in newspaper 
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STATE CAPITOL, 
ALBANY, 





HIGHER 
EFFICIENCY WINS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Cities, processing plants and manufacturing 
firms throughouf the state of New York now 
own more than three hundred and twenty- 
five Layne high efficiency Well Water Sys- 
tems. These individually designed, quality 
built and correctly installed water systems 
are now producing millions of gallons of 
water daily at an amazingly low cost. 

Into all Layne Well Water Systems only 
the very finest quality materials have gone, 
thus providing the absolute maximum in 
long life with a minimum of upkeep cost. 

Layne Well Water Systems and Vertical 
Turbine Pumps possess many distinctive and 
definitely superior features that have been 
developed and thoroughly proven by Layne. 
Engineers the world over readily recognize 
Layne Well Water Systems as being the 
best that money can buy. 

For further information, catalogs, bulle- 
tins., etc., address LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


PUMPS For 


Wells — Lakes — Rivers— Reservoirs— 
Irrigation Projects—are obtainable in 
sizes from 40 to 16,000 gallons per 
minute, powered by electric motor, 
V-belt or angle geer drives. Write 
for Pump Catalog. 





we WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE P UM P A) 


PeneSATER COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Ss a savas. -Atiantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 
mphis, Tenn. * Layne-Northern 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
les, La. * La. 


. Co., Monroe, 
New York Co., New York City * Layne-No: ML 
. 5 ° Layne-Ohio Co., Cotmnbes, Ohio 
* Layne-Pacific. Inc., Seattle. W: =. Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston xas * Layne. my Co Kansas 
» Mo. * -Western Co Ce Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Supply it.. 
Can., * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A.. Mexico, D. F. 


: 
$ 
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printing. However, there is no satisfac- 
tory méthod for measuring it. Conse- 
quently, how can the papermaker improve 
this property when he has no method for 
measuring it. 

What we require is a test for the ab- 
sorbency of the surface of the sheet since 
the ink film enters only the top-most layer. 
The behavior of this layer can be very 
different from the remainder of the sheet, 
the over-all absorbency of which is meas- 
ured by the castor oil flotation test. <A 
method for measuring this surface ab- 
sorbency was developed at the laboratories 
of the pulp and paper Research Institute 
of Canada (Larocque, G., Proceedings of 
the Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, January 27-29, 1937). 
It finds application as a research instru- 
ment but lacks the ruggedness and ease 
of operation required of a mill control 
device. 

Another method has been developed 
more recently by Vallandigham (Paper 
Trade J., Vol. 123, No. 17, October 24, 
1946, pages 39-41). It has the advantage 
of being photoelectric instead of visual. 
However, it appears to use an amount of 
oil considerably in excess of that required 
for newspaper printing and would not fill 
the present requirement. There still is 
no instrument which can help the paper- 
maker operate his equipment under condi- 
tions which promote maximum absorbency. 

Let us now consider the paper require- 
ments for rotogravure printing. This dif- 
fers from letterpress in that a high meas- 
ure of absorbency is: no longer necessary 
because the ink does not dry by pene- 
tration but by evaporation of the solvent. 

Much newsprint is now being used for 
gravure printing in four colors. A special 
grade of standard newsprint is being man- 
ufactured for this purpose, although any 
sheet of newsprint can be used, with 
varying degrees of success. 

Smoothness is, of course, very important 
but this can now be obtained by calen- 
dering or by supercalendering. The re- 
sulting loss of absorbency holds the ink 
film on the surface and improves the 
gloss of ‘the printing. 

However, even with supercalendering, 
the original sheet structure should be free 
from thick and thin spots for the best 
quality of printing. Otherwise, the thick 
spots are too highly glazed by the super- 
calendering and the printing will have a 
mottled appearance. This is particularly 
noticeable in the black and other heavily- 
inked areas. 

Another factor, which limits the qual- 
ity of newsprint for rotogravure printing, 
is the- U. S. Tariff,. which calls for pay- 
ment of duty if the smoothness exceeds 50 
per cent by the Ingersoll Glarimeter test. 
This limitation on calendering, imposed 
by the U. S. Tariff, makes it necessary to 
try and level out the surface by other 
means. A more uniform fiber distribution 
offers such a possibility. 

So much for the paper requirements of 
present methods. Insofar as the future is 
concerned, there is certain to be a great 
expansion in the use of color. 

Most of this expansion will be of the 
letterpress type which is similar to “Com- 
ic’ printing. Much new equipment has 
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been ordered and will be used for plac- 
ing colored advertisements and _ illustra- 
tions in the daily paper. This is known 
as R.O.P. or “Run of the Press” color, 
and will be printed at the same speed as 
the adjoining black pages. 

The Chicago Tribune and the Milwau- 
kee Journal have been among the first to 
use this technique for the daily paper. 
The newsprint requirements for this proc- 
ess are identical to those for comic print: 
ing, namely; there is need of the highest 
possible ink absorbency (since there are 
usually four successive applications of 
ink) and a level surface without loss of 
absorbency. 

There will also be a great expansion 
in the colored Sunday gravure supple- 
ments. In one American city, a news- 
paper plant is now under construction 
which will contain six presses for printing 
full color on both sides of the sheet. A 
second plant of like size is being built 
for magazine work in another state. Run- 
ning at a capacity, these two plants alone 
could consume an additional 75,000 tons 
per year of rotogravure paper. 

A notable expansion in these two 
methods of printing can, therefore, be ex- 
pected, during the next 2 or 3 years. Of 
the two, letterpress has the advantage of 
being somewhat cheaper, easier to pre- 
pare and is more readily adaptable to the 
time schedule of the daily paper. Gravure 
gives better quality, requires more time 
for preparation and is, therefore, better 
suited to the weekly supplement. 

Irrespective of the type of printing 
which may ultimately be used (with the 
possible exception of offset) a level paper 
surface will always be necessary in order 
to properly transfer the image at the 
moment of printing. This smoothness 
will have to be obtained without loss of 
absorbency, because quick drying inks 
will not displace the present type for a 
long time to come. Consequently, the 
development of a more level sheet through 
better formation would appear to be a 
desirable and logical development. 

Better running quality will also be in 
demand, due to the replacement of older 
presses by machines designed to operate 
at higher speeds or in four colors. A 
better formed sheet would also help here 
through the elimination of weak spots 
and by providing sound rolls of uniform 
basis weight across their width. 


Paper Moisture Control 


E. L. NEAL 
Asst. Control Supt. 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd. 


Moisture determinations to be of real 
value must be quickly and accurately 
made, and often enough to provide the 
backtender with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion of the moisture conditions of the 
paper he is actually in the process of 
making. 

To provide this information, the Hart 
moisture meter was used. It is a battery- 
operated instrument which measures the 
moisture content of paper in terms of its 
electrical conductance. 

The meter used was the type K-101 
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with static suppressor. A type K-101 had 
previously been tried without static sup- 
pressor which instrument, although ac- 
curate under laboratory conditions, was 
completely unsatisfactory in the paper 
mill, being found to behave erratically in 
the presence of electrical circuits, etc. 

After it had been established that the 
oven-dried and meter moisture readings 
were in agreement, the meter was used to 
determine paper moisture on one machine 
for a two-week period. Oven-dried check 
tests were made during this same period. 
The sample taken for this check test was 
a strip of paper the width of the machine. 
This sample was collected immediately 
after the tester using the meter had col- 
lected his samples. 

Before using the moisture meter on our 
No. 1 machine, machine crews were in- 
formed of our intention to raise moisture 
content of paper from 6.5—-7.0 per cent to 
8.0—8.5 per cent. There was some skepti- 
cism at first, but after a few days whole- 
hearted co-operation was secured. The 
backtender on being acquainted with test 
results would immediately make the 
changes necessary in drying conditions to 
produce the results required. 

The use of the moisture meter was then 
extended to No. 2 machine to test every 
reel turned up. During this same time 
every third or four reel turned up on 
No. 1 machine was also tested. The re- 
sults were as expected. Moisture on No. 
2 paper machine showed a considerable 
increase and on No. 1 (now receiving less 
attention) the moisture fell off somewhat. 

The results are more interesting when 
broken down into shift averages. Cer- 
tain backtenders were consistently keep- 
ing moisture high, whereas others were 
doing the opposite. 








Table 6 
Date No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Mae 20. <cse- . 2 23a ts 6a 

eS 8.39 8.54 8.43 8.56 
SR.ccceun 8.38 8.35 8.27 8.60 
Os wereaiis 9.01 8.47 8.27 8.56 
See 8.89 8.92 8.59 8.88 
eer 8.56 8.86 8.68 8.93 





Weekly Average 8.56 8.48 8.33 8.59 





In view of the very encouraging results 
obtained on Nos. 1 and 2 paper machines, 
it was decided to use moisture meter on 
all four machines—collecting eight sam- 
ples from each reel turned up was, how- 
ever, more than one man could do well. 
One man per shift now does nothing but 
moisture tests. This man takes three 
samples, each approximately % the width 
of the reel, folds each sample in four and 
makes the meter tests. Each value is thus 
the average moisture of four points and 
the average of the three values found is 
the average moisture of 12 points across 
each reel. Each reel turned up on one 
machine is tested and every second reel 
turned up on the other three machines 
is tested. The machine having every reel 
tested is changed each shift. This pro- 
cedure has worked out satisfactorily and 
can be handled by one tester per shift. 





Table 6 shows results obtained during first 
week the meter was used to determine 
moisture on all four machines. 

The following check tests are made 
daily to check the moisture meter: 

(a) The shift moisture testers make an 
oven-dried moisture determination once 
per shift per machine to check against 
possible failure of the meter, i.e., bat- 
teries becoming weak, dirt or moisture 
deposited on contactor points, etc.; 

(b) A day paper tester does an inde- 
pendent oven-dried moisture determina- 
tion on each machine daily. This serves 
to check not only the meter but the man 
using it. 

Although it is realized that this mois- 


ture meter leaves much to be desired as a 
moisture control instrument, it has proven 
to be of great practical value in our mill. 
Since instituting our present method of 
moisture control, moisture content of our 
newsprint has been raised and maintained 
1 per cent higher than previously. This 
additional moisture is worth 30 cents per 
ton, or, based on an annual production of 
200,000 tons of newsprint, $60,000. 
Apart from this very considerable savings, 
improvement in smoothness, reduction of 
calender cuts, snap-offs' on the winder 
with attendant broke losses, etc., have re- 
sulted. In short, the real advantages of 
higher and better controlled moisture in 
newsprint are too great to be ignored. 





For Quick, Effective 
Slime Removal 


Even in mills where slime control 
methods are in use there comes a time 
when slime has to be removed from part 
or all of the system. Slime seems to be a 
problem that defies complete solution. 
Many mills still depend on manual clean- 
ing, which not only consumes needless 
man-hours, byt fails to do a thorough job, 
particularly in the more inaccessible parts 
of the system. Magnus Slime Remover was 
originally developed to provide for quick, 
thorough removal of slime from all areas 
in the mill where it is used, without de- 
pendence on “elbow grease.” This cleaner 
has unusual wetting action, plus. highly 
effective dispersing and emulsifying prop- 





erties. Slime deposits are speedily pene- 
trated, loosened and carried off in suspen- 
sion in the rinse water. 


Safe Cleaner for 
Suction Press Rolls 


When the inner bronze portion of suc- 
tion press roll holes get clogged with size 
and other accumulations, the appearance of 
the outside rubber sections gives no warn- 
ing of this clogging. Yet the roll may be 
operating at greatly reduced efficiency. 

Magnus Suction Press Roll Cleaner, used 
regularly to keep these holes open and free 
of deposits, does its job speedily and 
safely, having no harmful action on either 
the rubber or the metal of the roll. 

Use of this cleaner on a regular schedule 
will not only eliminate time-consuming 
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individual holes with 
drills or punches, but will keep rolls at 
maximum efficiency at all times. 


Cleaning Badly Limed Felts 


When a felt’ is loaded with lime, ordi- 
nary felt reconditioning materials have no 
cffective action. What is needed is an acid 
dissolving effect. 

Magnus D-Scale-R has proved uniformly 
reconditioning limed felts. 
This inhibited acid cleaner can have no 
harmful action on any metals, and quickly 
and casily removes the lime deposits. Easy 
to apply and easy to rinse off completely, 


hand cleaning of 


successful in 


Magnus D-Scale-R offers a completely satis- 
factory answer to this problem. 


For More Absorbent Paper 

Whenever a paper requires absorbency, 
as is the case with towelling, blotting paper, 
sanitary napkins, paper diapers and clean- 
ing tissue, a noteworthy impruvement in 
this quality is readily obtained by the use 
of Magnus Beatex in suitable amounts in 
the beater. 
ollers many other advantages in improved 
stock formation and in the dispersal of 
spetting and discoloring elements in scrap 
furnish, but its ability to increase absorb- 
ency is outstanding. 


Cleaning Back of the Machines 


Keeping the areas back of the machines 
clean and free of greasy, oily deposits is 
simple when Magnusol is used. This con- 
centrated emulsion solvent cleaner is mixed 
one part to cight with kerosene and the 
resulting solution is sprayed on all areas to 
be cleaned. After a short soak, these areas 
are flushed clean with hose water, remov- 
ing all dirt and grease. Harmless to all 
metals, and used at room temperature, 
Magnusol provides a safe and sure way to 
obtain effective cleaning. 


This unique wetting agent 


Advertisement 


Magnus Chemical Co. 
Paper Mill Cleaners 
Garwood, N. J. Dept. Pi 
In Canada —Magnus Chemicals, Ltd. 
4040 Rue Masson, Montreal 36, Que. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Pulp Stock Valve 
Line Extended 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., has announced the addition 
of 18, 20 and 24 in. sizes to its present 
line of brass trimmed and all-iron valves 
especially designed for handling pulp 











stocks. Special features of the valves, now 
available in sizes from 4 to 24 in., are: 
shearing action disc, self-cleaning non- 
clogging seat, and six plugged openings 
to permit thorough flushing. Patterns in- 
clude handwheel-operated in all sizes, and 
quick-opening types in 4 to 16 in. sizes. 


Positive Displacement 
Rotary Pump 


A positive displacement rotary pump, 
designated as the Gearex, has been an- 
nounced by Sier-Bath Gear and Pump Co., 
9266 Hudson Blvd., North Bergen, N. J. 
This pump comes in _ internal-bearing 
models for lubricating fluids and external- 
bearing models for nonlubricating fluids. 
It is available in capacities from one to 
550 gpm. Discharge pressures up to 250 
psi, can be maintained with liquids of 
medium or high viscosity; 50 psi on low 
viscosity liquids, such as water and sol- 
vents. 

Noncontacting, continuous herringbone 
type rotors provide low pitch line speeds 
even at high rpm. Pump mounting may 
be either horizontal or vertical. Special 
alloy materials or jacketed bodies can be 
furnished, if specified. 


Stack Gas Precipitator 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., has announced the ac- 
quirement of exclusive manufacturing and 
sales license rights in North America for 
a Swiss-invented precipitator for the re- 
moval or recovery of solid or liquid par- 
ticles from industrial and waste gases. The 
precipitator, designated as the Koppers- 
Elex Electrostatic Precipitator, is sug- 
gested by the manufacturer for such pulp 
and paper mill uses as the recovery of 
soda ash from black liquor burning, and 
for the precipitation of fly ash from boiler 
plant operation. The equipment will be 
engineered and built at Koppers Bartlett- 
Hayward plant in Baltimore, Md. 
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Motorized Hand Truck 
with Power Lift 


Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill., has 
announced an electric-powered hand truck 
with motorized hydraulic lift for both 
pallet and skid platform loadings. Load 
capacities range from 2,500 to 4,000 
pounds. Platforms and forks raise to 
heights of 68 and 64 inches, respectively. 

The lift mechanism features a new hy- 
draulic system and oversized pump and 
motor. Its over-all height is 83 inches. 





Two buttons on the guide handle con- 
trol forward and reverse power, while a 
third operates lift. Horizontal speed and 
“dead man control” brake are controlled 
by vertical position of the guide handle. 


Thin Stock Consistency Regulator 


Askania Regulator Company, 240 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill., has announced 
a new design of thin stock regulator for 
controlling stock of from .1 per cent up to 
about 1144 per cent consistency. The new 
design incorporates the former Cram con- 
sistency regulator with a standard Askania 
regulator into a unit designated as the 
Askania Thin Stock Regulator. 

The mechanism of the measuring sys- 
tem of the device is similar to a pulp 
decker. In actuality, it measures the con- 
sistency of stock by determining its web 
forming characteristics. 

A sample of stock from a constant head 
source is supplied a cylinder box at a con- 
stant flow rate as determined by an ad- 
justable orifice in the box inlet. Some of 
the pulp and all of the white water passes 
through the upstream face of the cylin- 
der, which is revolving within the box. 
The remainder of the pulp- builds up a 
web on the cylinder face. This web, in 
turn, is washed off the downstream side of 
the cylinder by the white water which 
passes through it. 

Since the stock is supplied to the box 


at a constant flow rate, variations in head 
within the box are in direct proportion to 
variations in stock consistency. These 
variations are measured by an ordinary 
bubbler tube, the air pressure created by 
the tube being transmitted to a standard 
Askania regulator as the primary impulse 
or signal. It also is recorded and thus 
provides a record of operating conditions. 
The manufacturer cites two general 
types of application for the regulator- 
one, ‘where it operates a single valve or 
gate to supply dilution water in accordance 
with consistency variation; the other, a 
double gate mechanism in a mixing box. 
In the latter case, if consistency changes, 
the regulator acts to supply more or less 





water and an equivalent amount of more 
or less pulp—the output remaining ap- 
proximately the same. Applications for 
the regulator, also mentioned by the manu- 
facturer, include control of the consistency 
of stock going to pulp screens, to wet 
machines, pulp deckers, washing opera- 
tions, and, in general, any screening 
operations. 


Aqueous Film-Forming Material 


Latex 512, a combination of styrene 
and butadiene, has been announced by 
The Dow Chemical Uo., Midland, Mich., 
as a new aqueous film-forming material of 
interest to the paper industry. When air 
dried, according to the announcement, it 
forms a rubbery and tough film with ex- 
cellent pigment binding properties and 
high protective value. The announce- 
ment also cites its compatibility with many 
aqueous emulsions or dispersions of resins, 
oils, varnishes, starches, waxes, casein, 
plasticizers, and water soluble gums and 
pigments as another of its important char- 
acteristics. The product is available in 
55 gallon nonreturnable steel drums and 
tank cars. 


Portable Vacuum Leak Detector 


A portable leak detector that can locate 
and measure leaks in vacuum and pressure 
systems (as minute as .00000001 cc. per 
second) has been announced by the Con- 
solidated Engineering Corporation, 620 
N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 4, California. 

The instrument is installed in a cabinet 
43 in. high, 25 in. deep, and 22 in. wide; 
and is operated entirely from a standard 
115 volt, 60 cycle lighting circuit. The 
cabinet is mounted on ball-bearing 
equipped, rubber-tired casters. 

Only a few connections place the in- 
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HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- 

eners are made insix sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use 

and in various alloys to meet special 

conditions. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4606 Lexington St.. Chicago, Il. 


FLEXCO Ei I» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 





SCALE, 
SLUDGE, 
RUST 


and other 
accumulation. . 


vith AURAND 
CLEANING TOOLS 


FOR ANY HARD SURFACE: IRON — 
STEEL — BRICK — CONCRETE — ETC. 


It's easy to remove paint, scale, rust and other accumula- 
tions with AURAND Cleaning Tools. Powered, rotary chip- 
ping does a thorough cleaning job in less time. No special 
skill required. Even depth surface is assured by an ad- 
justable shoe control. Cutter heads are renewable. 





For further information write Dept. 649. 


A URAND WIFG: & EQUIP. CO. 


e CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE ECONOMIES REALIZED 


WITH BAUER PULPERS 





Mills blending hard wood sulphite with 
spruce sulphite are turning to Bauer 
Pulpers. Instead of being required to 
use at least 35% spruce, they find that 
they can make an excellent sheet using 
100% hard woods. 

These mills are actually saving sev- 
eral dollars per ton on pulps and are 
fast amortizing their pulper investment. 

Bauers are also widely used on 
Screenings and rejects where savings 
quickly return their cost. 

Perhaps a Bauer Pulper would effect 
important savings on pulp and pulping 
in your mill. Find out. 


rue BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THE “BUSINESS END" 
OF A BAUER PULPER 


Chips enter at ‘‘F'’, pass > 
ot ‘‘D’’ between the re- 

newable fiberizing plates 
“C"", attached to the op- 
positely rotating discs *‘A*’ 
and ‘'B'’, and pulp is dis- 
charged at ‘‘E’’. 


Poses! 
t 
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Fiber-Products Laboratory available te you 
to study stock characteristics, possibilities. 
Write for availeble laboratory time. 
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BEARING SWIVEL HEAD 
loads 


All Darnell Swivel Casters 
feature a DOUBLE BALL- 


DARNELL CORP LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


WALKER ST NEW Y 
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strument in the system and a few adjust- 
ments prepare it for use. Selection of 
sensitivity over six different ranges can be 
had for measuring almost any rate of leak- 
age. Size of the leak can also be deter- 
mined with audio alarm system. The pitch 
of the leakage warning signal changes 
roughly in proportion to the leak size. 

The instrument electronically separates 
and measures helium molecules, by reason, 
only, of their mass, from all dissimilar 
molecules in the atmosphere. Introduction 
of helium in suspected areas gives an al- 
most immediate indication on the visual 
meter or audio alarm system whenever any 
leakage is present. 


Laminated, Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape Labels 


Topflight Tool Co., Inc., York, Pa., 
has announced laminated, pressure-sensi- 
tive tape labels which are produced in 
rolls to fit standard tape dispensers. Lam- 
ination is accomplished by adding a layer 
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of transparent tape over the printed sur- 
face thus protecting the printed surface 
against abrasion, water, oil, etc., and also 
increasing the strength of the tape. The 
labels are suggested for use in marking, 
coding, and identifying items of various 
kinds and for carrying trade-mark and 
service-instruction information. 


Face Grinder and Knife Grinder 
With Electronic Drive 


S. C. Rogers & Company, 191 Dutlon 
Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y., has announced 
a face grinder and knife grinder, Type 
NT-20, that features an electronic drive 
with finger tip control. A finger tip 
dial on the front of the machine permits 
speed changes within the range of 5 to 
70 feet per minute while the machine is 
running. 

The table traverse is started by pushing 
the starting button operating a 10 hp. mo- 
tor. The motor comes to the present speed 
smoothly because of the constant current- 
limit acceleration provided. Smooth con- 
tact limit switches with reversing levers 
are adjustable to the length of traverse 
desired. 

An ordinary a-c source of power is all 
that is necessary to drive the grinder 
motor. Connection to d-c current is auto- 


matically made through the electronic 
panel. 

The table is 72 in. long and 16 in 
wide. 

Grinding is done by a 20 in. cylinder 
grinding wheel. 


Aqueous Dispersion of 
Zinc Stearate 


An aqueous dispersion of zince stearate, 
known as Aquazinc, has been announced 
by The Beacon Company, 97 Bickford 
St., Boston, Mass. This product is sug- 
gested by the manufacturer for use in the 
production of a number of products, 
among which are coated paper and 
moulded goods. In the latter case, follow- 
ing dilution with water, it can be sprayed 
on the moulded goods before curing. 


18-8 Mo Alloy Steel 
Valves and Fittings 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 5, Ill., has announced reinstatement 
of its line of 18-8 Mo alloy steel corrosion- 
resistarit line of valves and fittings, regu- 
lar manufacture of which was discon- 
tinued during the war. The 18-8 line, as 
reinstated, includes globe, gate, check, and 
relief valves in both screwed and flanged 
patterns, liquid level gauges, and screwed 
and flanged fittings. Sizes in most items 
range from 4 to 2 in. 

This line is recommended by the manu- 
facturer for service in handling alkalies, 
bleaching solutions, sulphite liquors‘ and 
vapors in paper mills, as well as for a 
large number of other industrial chemicals. 


High Density Paper Stock Feeder 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis., has announced a paper stock feeder 
for use with a standard centrifugal paper 
stock pump for the handling of stock up 
to eight per cent bone-dry consistency. 
The feeder, designated as the Hi-Density 
feeder, is made in a standard size that fits 
into a tank enclosure 62 inches in length. 





Any size, however, can be furnished by 
varying the shaft length to suit installation 
requirements. 

The manufacturer suggests two appli- 
cations for the unit: (1) on sulphite and 
sulphate bleach systems where bleaching 
at high consistencies is desirable, and 
(2) on slushing systems where the stock 
is stored at high consistencies and pumped 
to the beaters at the consistency at which 
beating is desired. 
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LAUNDER your 
RAW STOCK 
















You can prove in your own mill that: 


1—D-I LESTOIL will free your raw stock (rags, cotton 
linters, cotton mill sweeps) of all wax, grease, oils 
fillers, dirt. 

2—D-I LESTOIL will de-ink and whiten your news or 
other paper stock. 

3—D-I LESTOIL will give you a cleaner, brighter, more 
uniform sheet. 

4—D.-I LESTOIL will clean your washers, wires and felts 
as it cleans your stock. 










Working sample of this unequalled cleansing and wetting 
agent free . . . write: 


ADELL CHEMICAL CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 











HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES ° 


Consultation, reports, 
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“BY GORRY, | LIKE TO WORK IN MAINE!” 


“NEVER thought much 
about it ‘til the other day 
someone said to me ‘Lester, 
how do you like your job? 
This kind of set me to thinking. 
I have worked in this woolen 
mill for 24 years. Never worked 
in but one other plant. I like 
my job. I like the folks that I 
work with and I like the folks 
that I work for. 

“Now when it comes down 
to why I like my work, there 
are many reasons. I am a 
weaver, and I like to see perfect cloth come rolling off the 
machine. In the 24 years I have been able to make a few 
suggestions to my boss that have made improvements. When- 
ever I get a chance I like to go into the finishing room, and 
sometimes into the shipping room. I like to see this beautiful 
cloth rolled up and shipped out. I take the same pride in the 
cloth going out of this mill that I do in my own garden. 

“On the small farm that I own just outside of the village, 
I have a mighty good garden every year. If I can get green 
peas by the Fourth of July, or raise a squash a little bigger 
than my neighbor’s, I feel pretty good about it. I have always 
kept a cow, and I am always mighty sure she is a good one: 

“I have raised a family and educated them. Every one of 
them has a better education than I have. Some of them have 
settled right down here in the town. 

“Another thing that makes me like my job is the fact that 
I like to go fishing. In the summer months, there is plenty of 
time after work to drive to a stream or lake nearby, where | 
can get some fine trout fishing. 

“So you see, it is easy to understand why I like my job. 
I like to make good cloth, I like my garden and | like to go 
fishing. I find most of the workers about me feel just the 


same as | do.” 


What Lester North says, if carefully analyzed, constitutes 
an invitation for you to establish your industry in Maine. 
The State of Maine takes great pride in its industrial 
workers. They are capabie, loyal and happy. The success 
of any industry depends on the quality of its workers. 








If you are thinking of mov- 
ing, expanding or decentral- 
izing, it will pay you to 
investigate the industrial 
possibilities of the State of P 
Maine. Send for the free 
booklet “Industrial Maine’’. 


aperk 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 








PTS Cou MICA L 
DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 








Pliability in Treated and 
Finished Papers 


Factors that must be considered in dis- 
cussing pliability are (1) the structure of 
cellulose molecules and micelles; (2) effect 
of sizes like rosin, glue, casein, silicates, 
etc., which usually cause a decrease in 
flexibility, and (3) the specific effect of 
such plasticizers as nondrying oils, fats, 
mineral oils, polyhydric alcohols, sugars, 
etc. Each of these factors is discussed 
very briefly. In defining pliability (“sou- 
plesse”), the author relates this to flexi- 
bility rather than to plasticity. Agents 
causing pliability are placed in four classes 
(which are not necessarily applicable to 
paper-making: 

(a) Hygroscopic organic and inorganic 
substances (including a modified calcium 
saccharate, molasses, but preferably poly- 
hydric alcohols like sorbitol, glycols, and 
glycerol). 

(b) “Greasy” materials (like camphor, 
vaseline, soya bean oil, castor oil, lecithin, 
etc.). 

(c) Agents containing bipolar mole- 
cules or micelles (like soaps, sterols, and 
vegetable phosphatides). 

(d) Miscellaneous compounds (like tri- 


phenyl phosphate, alkyl glycolates, di- 
methylcyclohexanyl adipate, etc.). 

Advantages and disadvantages of these 
are outlined. In practice, flexibilizers are 
usually added not at the earlier stages of 
the papermaking process, but in conjunc- 
tion with the coating or impregnating op- 
eration, unless there is danger of degrad- 
ing these agents by heat or chemical treat- 
ment. Various techniques are mentioned. 

Special attention is given to attempts 
in making pliable parafiined paper to serve 
in outer garments used in protection 
against gas attacks. The paper, first soft- 
ened with triethanolamine or oleic acid 
was then paraffined, but the results were 
unsatisfactory. Softened, Bakelite impreg- 
nated paper coats were more generally 
used. A. Matagrin. Papeterie 67, No. 7, 
201-4 (1945); 68, No 1, 7-12 (1946) 
(in French). 


Heat Balance in the Digester 


This gives a mathematical analysis of 
the heat requirements in successfully ef- 
fecting a pulping operation. This involves 
the heat required (I) to raise the raw 
material to maximum cooking tempera- 
ture; (II) to raise the temperature of the 





liquor, and (III) to raise the temperature 
of the various parts of the digester to 
this maximum temperature. It also in- 
volves the heat required to compensate for 
radiation losses and losses in the pipe. 

The author's analyses which are given 
in great detail show that for digesters 
having (in each case) capacities of 10 
cubic meters, cylindrical digesters require 
more heat than do spherical digesters and 
that there is (in either case) a marked 
saving of heat units when the digesters 
were carefully insulated. These general- 
izations hold true for straw semichemical 
pulping and also for soda pulping. The 
author’s mathematical treatment holds as 
well for such fibrous raw materials as 
wood, rags, and esparto, as it does for 
straw. P. Goldsmid. Papeterie 68, No. 
5, 131, 133-6 (1946) in French). 


Chemicals and Wet Strength 

In a series of articles on chemicals 
which impart wet strength to paper, the 
present report (which is the first) involves 
the melamine resin solutions. By the use 
of such a resin (designated “M-100" in 
Sweden, and in which the molar ratio of 
melamine to formaldehyde is 1 to 3.2 and 
condensed in water at 75 deg. at pH 8 
to 8.5) studies were made on those fac- 
tors that affect uniform and reproducible 
wet strength. An analytical method was 
devised to follow the retention of such a 
resin on cellulose. The method depends 
on the nepholometric determination of 
turbidity which results when caustic soda 
is added to the resin solution under stand- 
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"SPEED SCREENING” 


accomplished through the use of our 


FITCHBURG 


New Type — Duplex Slot 
SCREEN PLATES 


Mills which use these special plates never go back to 
ordinary plates. Their production records would be impos- 
sible without the enormous extra capacity of these remark- 
able plates. Fumished in tough “Fitchburg 
Bronze,” plain or chromium plated. 


FITCHBURG 


»~ Screen Plate Co., Inc. 


301 South Street 
Fitchburg 
_ Massachusetts 





Product of 
the Makers of the 





The Famous 
DIAMOND Hog 








Famous DIAMOND Hog 





A rugged, heavy-duty chipper with 
slicing action that reduces log sec- 
tions to easily digested chips. Accu- 
rately adjustable tool-steel knives 
and anvil give close regulation of chip- 
length—minimum sawdust waste. 
Heavy anti-friction bearings, high- 
strength castings and structural steel 
base assure many years of smooth, 
economical service. 
Capacity: 12 to 15 cords per hour. 


Wire or write for complete data 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIV. 
1728 N. 2nd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
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e This single inlet unit is 
designed to convey liquids 
or gas in or out of revolv- 
ing cylinders; insuring the 
highest efficiency, long life 
and greatest economy on 
all serviceson which , 
they are to be used. 


in space... in power... 


book on rotary unions. 





This Rotary Union is like no other, makes other 
types obsolete. Repays its cost many times over 
in installation time . . . in machine down time... 
: and in maintenance. 
Available in both plain and syphon heads (plain 
head illustrated). Ask for our engineering data 





















PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


6140 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


ALL-PURPOSE 
Ball Bearing 


ROTARY 






























ardized conditions. This appears to be 
sensitive to one part of the resin in one 
hundred thousand parts of water. Data 
include the effect of pH and of aging be- 
fore and after the addition of caustic soda, 
and of temperature. A calibration curve 
must be made with the resin used every 
day. This requires only about ten min- 
utes. Thereafter the analysis of the 
sample takes only a few minutes The 
results are not affected by alum, but those 
components of paper which precipitate 
with soda must be taken into account in 
the calibration curve. Bertil Ivarson and 
Borje Steenberg. Svensk Papperstid=. 
49,1-6 (1946) through C. A. 40,2982 
(1946). 


Sugar Sulphonic Acids Formed 
in the Sulphite Cook 


During the coking process, the bisul- 
phite reacts to some extent with the sugars 
formed on hemicellulose hydrolysis (as 
well as with the lignin of the wood). The 
reaction does not stop simply with the 
formation of labile sugar bisulphite ad- 
dition products but goes further and leads 
to irreversible conversion products, which 
result in losses of fermentable sugars. 
Just what processes are involved in the 
destruction of the sugar is not yet known 
Possibly a stable non-fermentable “sugar 
sulphonic acid” has been formed. The 
present research attempted to throw some 
light on this reaction. Thus glucose was 
heated with a cooking liquor low in lime. 
This resulted in the formation of gluconic 


acid. On the other hand a similar treat- 
ment of spruce holocellulose gave rise to 
both aldonic and sulphonic acids. As much 
as 15-30% of the sugar destroyed in the 
digestion could be identified as a stable 
sulphonic acid derivative. 

In order to get further insight into the 
chemistry of these carbohydrate sulphonic 
acids, the author studied the glucose sul- 
phonic acids previously prepared by Hagg- 
lund and his co-workers (Ber. 63,1387 
(1930)), and details are given in this 
article. Erich Adler Svensk Papperstidn 
49, 339-46 (1946) through Bull. Inst. 
Paper Chem. 17, 39 (1946). 


Reeds in Papermaking 

Common reeds (Phragmites communis) 
can be used successfully in pulping pro- 
viding only the stem is used. Harvesting 
should be done in winter when the leaves 
are off, and when the frozen ground in 
the marshes helps in the collection. The 
cooking schedules are somewhat similar 
to those used in treating straw or esparto, 
heating at 151 deg. C. for 5 hrs. to obtain 
an easy bleaching pulp. When unbleached 
pulp is desired,'the cooking operation may 
be reduced to 3-4 hours. Unbleached 
reed pulp may be included in the furnish 
of wrapping papers, whereas the bleached 
pulp is suited to making fine papers of 
all kinds. The yieid of bleached pulp 
is about 39%; that of unbleached pulp, 
42%. The pulp characteristics are satis- 
factory. In making semichemical pulp by 
the use of steam without any chemicals, 
the entire reed (with the leaves) may be 
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used. Under these conditions the yield 
is 60-70% and may be used in average 
quality wrapping paper. P. Goldsmid 
Worlds Paper Trade Rev. 126, No. 8, 
532,534 (1946) (translated from the 
French “La Revue des Papiers”) 


Wet Strength of 
Regenerated Cellulose 


The author gives an explanation for the 
decrease in wet strength of regenerated 
fibers and the increase in strength of na- 
tive fibers on wetting. The rupture of the 
regenerated fibers is not attributed to slip- 
page or shearing of the cellulose chains, 
but to the actual rupture of the cellulose 
molecules themselves. 

In a regenerated fiber, the molecular 
net structure is very irregular, and causes 
an uneven stress distribution over the fiber 
cross section. This produces a break in 
a few of the cellulose chains. In the dry 
state however there are several points of 
adhesion (Haftpunkte) between the cellu- 
lose chains, thus giving a more uniform 
stress distribution and a higher fiber 
strength. 

In the natural fibers, the cellulose chains 
are more regularly arranged, and the struc- 
ture may be compared to that of a cable. 
This is especially true in the wet state 
when the intermolecular forces are rela- 
tively small, permitting the chains to as- 
sume the most uniform stress distribution 
when wet. This imparts a greater strength 
to the fiber. P. H. Hermans. Kolloid-Z. 
108, 177-9 (1944). 
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PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Reverse Press Section 

for Paper-making Machines 
Patent No. 2,386,584. Earl E. Berry, 

Beloit, Wis., assignor to Beloit Iron 

Works, Beloit, Wis., a corporation of 


Wisconsin. Application December 2, 
1940. Serial No. 368,116. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—49.) 


2. A reverse press section for location 
between the forming wire and drier sec- 
tion of a paper making machine compris- 
ing a pair of cooperating press rolls 
defining a pressure nip therebetween, a 
looped felt trained through said nip hav- 
ing a first run in advance of said nip and 
a second run beyond said nip, said felt 
runs being arranged for receiving thereon 
the wire side of a web of paper formed on 
the forming wire, said second run of the 
felt being downwardly inclined relative 
to the first run, a guide roll at a level 
above the second run of the felt for re- 
ceiving the paper thereover as it passes 
from the press rolls to said second run, a 
pair of horizontally aligned press rolls 
adjacent said second run of the felt in 
overlapping relation to said second run, 
said pair of horizontally aligned rolls de- 
fining an upward passage vertical nip in 


closely spaced relation above said second 
run of the felt, a single second guide roll 
immediately adjacent said second run of 
the felt between said vertical nip and the 
second run of the felt for receiving there- 
around the non-wire side of a paper web 
from said second run to change the direc- 
tion of travel of the web in a single turn 
for directing the web upwardly into the 
vertical nip, and a second felt trained 
through said vertical nip on the nonwire 
side of the web of paper to cover said 
nonwire side of the web as it passes 
through the vertical nip, whereby the web 
of paper only has a very short unsup- 
ported draw as it passes around the single 
second guide roll from the second run of 
the first mentioned felt to the second felt. 


Moistureproofing Paper 


Patent No. 2,391,620. Richard W. 
Quarles, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Arthur K. 
Doolittle, South Charleston, W. Va., as- 
signors to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, a corporation of New York. 
No Drawing. Application June 20, 1941. 
Serial No. 398,914. 8 Claims. (Cl. 117 
—103). 

1. A process of moistureproofing paper 





which comprises forming on the surface 
of the paper a non-homogeneous deposit 
of a resinous vinyl polymer formed pre 
dominantly from vinyl chloride, and a 
wax incompatible therewith, the vinyl 
polymer being applied from solution in an 
organic solvent which is a non-solvent for 
the wax, and the amount of wax being 
very small relative to the weight of the 
paper and being between 2% and 10% 
by weight of the vinyl polymer, and effect- 
ing a strong adhesion of the composite 
coating while maintaining its non-homo- 
geneous nature by baking the coated paper 
at temperatures of about 375° to 400° 
F. for a period not exceeding about 120 
seconds, whereby a clear and non-tacky 
composite film of wax and vinyl polymer 
is formed on the paper. 


Stock Selecting Apparatus 
for Use with Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,386,632. Ernest A. Poirier, 
Waterville, Maine. Application May 19, 
1942. Serial No. 443,568. 6 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—28.) 

1. In an apparatus for separating dirt 
from paper making stock, the combina- 
tion of a trough for guiding a stream of 
said stock along a predetermined path, a 
plurality of deflectors located in said 
trough transversely thereof in position to 
be submerged in said stream, each of said 
deflectors being wedge-shaped and posi- 
tioned with its thin edge directed up- 
stream, a delivery conduit having an in- 
take positioned near the tail end of the 
trough at a substantial distance below the 
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surface of the stock therein, said intake 
being in the form of a narrow slot located 
transversely in the trough, a deflector posi- 
tioned immediately in front of said intake 
and having portions extending both above 
and below said slot, means opening into 
the bottom of said trough in the neigh- 
borhood of said intake for conducting 
away the heavier dirt which is carried 
along the bottom of the trough by said 
stream and means additional to said last 
mentioned deflector for diverting floating 
dirt away from said intake. 


Air Doctor 

Patent No. 2,386,156. Faunce C. 
Woodward, Westbrook, Maine,: assignor 
to S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass., 
a corporation of Massachusetts. Appli- 
cation January 25, 1943. Serial No. 
473,538. 7 Claims. (Cl. 91—53.) 

4. An air doctor comprising two throat- 
forming members the opposed surfaces 
of which define a throat, said members 
terminating in lips defining a relatively 
long narrow rectilinear slot, at least one of 
said opposed surfaces terminating in an 
edge adjacent said slot, the outer surface 
of said throat-forming member adjacent 
said slot being a substantially plane sur- 
face, a supporting member adjustably 
mounted on said plane surface, said sup- 
porting member having a partial cylindri- 
cal socket in its side adjacent said edge, a 
cylindrical member fitting into said socket 
and mounted to rotate in said socket with 
its surface substantially tangent to said 
plane surface at a line parallel to and 
spaced from said edge a distance substan- 


tially equal to the radius of said cylindrical 
member, and means for rotating said cyl- 
indrical member, the edge of said socket 
remote from said plane surface constitut- 
ing a scraping edge for cleaning the sur- 
face of said cylindrical member as it 
rotates. 


Cylinder Type Papermaking 
Machine and Method 

Patent No. 2,396,694. John E. Good- 
willie and Earl E. Berry, Beloit, Wis., as- 
signors to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., 
a corporation of Wisconsin. Application 
May 31, 1941, Serial No. 396,066. 24 
Claims. (Cl. 92—43). 

1. In a paper making machine, a pair 
of forming parts in spaced relation, pick- 
up felts for removing webs from the 
forming parts, rolls bridging the space 
between the forming parts defining a 
common nip therebetween and cooperat- 
ing with the forming parts to define pres- 
sure nips, means cooperating with said 
rolls and felts to seal the space between 
the forming parts, said common nip re- 
ceiving the felts and webs therethrough 
to bring together the forming surface sides 
of the webs, and means for evacuating the 
sealed space between the forming parts. 


Bleaching and Loading 
Of Papermaking Fiber 

Patent No. 2,398,420. Horace Freeman, 
Three Rivers, Quebec, Canada, assignor 
to Consolidated Paper Corporation Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. No 
Drawing. Continuation of application 
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Serial No. 412,599, September 27, 1941. 
This application May 8, 1945, Serial No. 
592,727. In Canada November 22, 1940. 
2 Claims. (Cl. 8—104.) 

1. The process of filling and bleaching 
paper making stock which consists in form- 
ing an acid hydrosulphite solution of cal- 
cium and zinc by treating calcium bisulphite 
solution containing free sulphur dioxide 
with metallic zinc, neutralizing the solution 
to a pH of substantially 5 to 6.5 by the 
addition of milk of lime, thereby forming 
a white precipitate containing zinc and 
calcium componds, adding the suspension 
of said white precipitate in the slightly 
acid solution of hydrosulphite to the paper 
mdking stock and thereby effecting the 
bleaching and loading of said stock at a 
temperature between 100 and 180° F. 


Paper Coating 

Patent No. 2,398,844. Gerald D. Mug- 
gleton, Appleton, and Albert F. Piepen- 
berg, Combined Locks, Wis., assignors, 
by mesne assignments to Combined Locks 
Paper Co., Combined Locks, Wis., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. Application March 
4, 1944, Serial No. 525,044. 18 Claims. 
(Cl. 117—64.) 

12. The method of coating paper which 
consists in applying a measured film of 
aqueous suspension of solids on the sur- 
face of one of a pair of rolls running in 
engagement with a web of paper and 
thereafter imparting to said film a hetero- 
geneous pattern to break yp the surface 
tension ridges therein, and finally re-work- 
ing said film to obliterate said pattern. 
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New Catalogues 


Se TC wa ew 


and Publications 





Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers, Inc. (1946) 
Classified Directory (Tenth Edition)— 
This 116-page, paper-covered reference 
work is divided into three parts: 
namely, Key Sheet, Scope Sheets, and 
Index. The key sheet section indexes 
the membership with members’ indi- 
vidual scope page numbers. The scope 
sheets, in turn, furnish information as 
to business organization, staff, and 
scope and activities of each company 
with which the individual member is 
associated. The index, on the ‘other 
hand, divided into two parts, supplies 
an alphabetical list of members and 
also a list of members by geographical 
location. Directory is available from 
Association : office, 50 East 4ist St., 
New York 17, N. Y., without charge to 
applicants giving full name, business 
eonnection and address (including zone 
number), and the source of reference. 


Blackhawk Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis.—The new Blackhawk 
?0rto-Power Catalog, recently pub- 
ished, is more than a listing of equip- 
ment. This booklet actually catalogues 
uses and shows how portable hydraulic 
power tools can speed work in mainte- 
nance and production. 

Falk Corporation, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
—Selection of the right coupling for 
the job is aided by reference data in- 
cluded in Bulletin 4100 covering the 
Falk Steelflex Couplings. There are 
complete, simplified selection tables for 
both motor and turbine applications. 
Eight other types of Falk couplings 
developed to meet special purposes are 
also pictured and described in this 
booklet. 

Fischer & Porter Company § (Dept. 
1F-A), Hatboro, Pa.—For the first time 


this company has combined into a 
single bulletin a complete set of certi- 
fied dimensions covering every avail- 
able combination of the popular Series 
700 Flowrator instrument (Rotameter). 
Stripped of all sales, slant, this booklet 
furnishes comprehensive and accurate 
dimensional information so important 
to the piping layout draftsman. Va- 
rious types of indicating Flowrator in- 
struments, along with panel mounting 
arrangements, alarm attachments, elec- 
trical transmitters, pneumatic trans- 
mitters and recorder-controller acces- 
sories are included. Available to engi- 
neers who are called upon to design 
piping layouts utilizing flowmeter in- 
stallations. 

Honan-Crane Corp. subsidiary of 
Houdaille-Hershy Corp., 215 Wabash 
Ave., Lebanon, Ind.—In industries 
where pumps, hydraulic lines, plun- 
gers, presses, such as the plastics and 
wheel grinding plants, operation of 
Honan-Crane purifiers with pumps and 
motors are described. Industrial per- 
formance reports of oil purification 
operations comprise the basis for the 
booklet, and detailed information of 
economy and solution of lubrication 
problems is outlined. 

Liquid Conditioning Corporation, 423 
W. 126th St., New York 27, N. Y.—A 
60-page booklet (designated as Bulletin 
G) gives the most advanced and mod- 
ern methods and apparatus for condi- 
tioning water and other liquids. The 
bulletin has been prepared by company 
executives who are authorities on the 
subject and have pioneered in many 
water treatment developments. The 
bulletin contains tables listing the va- 
rious kinds of gaseous and solid im- 
purities, showing the effects, limits of 


tolerance for various purposes, meth- 
ods of removal and residual amount of 
each impurity after treatment; also a 
comparison chart showing the chemi- 
cal results produced by various water 
treatment methods. There are over 
three dozen diagrammatic drawings. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Columbia 
Chemical Div.), Pittsburgh 13, Pa.—An 
elaborate 72-page text designed for use 
by technical men, buyers and execu- 
tives interested in the economics of 
caustic soda; the operations man who 
is interested in the best procedures for 
unloading, handling and storing this 
chemical. The book is printed in three 
colors and contains many useful 
graphs, charts and diagrams, as well 
as being profusely illustrated with de- 
scriptive photographs. It has a plastic 
cover with punch binding. Copy may 
be obtained by requesting same on 
company letterhead, addressing the 
company Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh 13. Ask for Form A-100. 

Production Instrument Company, 710 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill.— 
To anyone interested in purchasing 
counting devices, a new “Compact Cat- 
alogue of Modern Counting, Timing 
and Recording Devices,” which may 
be had on request from this company, 
will be of great help. It lists stroke 
and revolution counters, electric count- 
ers, with application information, il- 
lustrations and prices conveniently 
grouped for easy comparison and selec- 
tion. 

Swenson Evaporator Co. (Div. of 
Whiting Corp.), Harvey, Ill.—An 8- 
page, two-color bulletin, E-107, covers 
not only the principles of operation of 
the Swenson Forced Circulation Evapo- 
rator, but shows different plant instal- 
lations. There are also typical flow 
charts. Copies on request; ask for 
Bulletin E-107. 









FACIAL 


WANT OS 


FOLDER 






LONGER MACHINE LIFE 
«+ LESS WORK SPOILAGE 








“C” or “Z" FOLDS 
Now you can obtain a precision perfect, high 
speed facial tissue folder to which units for em- 
bossing frills or seals on the dispensing edge of 
sheets may be installed as required. This machine 
pays for itself rapidly in time and materials 
saved. Write for complete detailed information, 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY e WIS 





ee ae 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds—Yellow Ochres 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


\ 
Easton Pennsylyan a 


tt tt tt, Me 






















The Trade-Mark of 
DEPENDABLE FELTS 


The Waterbury 
Felt Co. ‘ 


SKANEATELES 
FALLS, N. Y. 
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HANCHETT GK KNIFE GRINDERS 





y, 





CYLINDER WHEEL TYPE... Me- 
chanical Drive . from 32” inc. 120”. 
GK’s grind face, ‘edge, bevel, flat or 
concave, wet or dry. 





STRAIGHT WHEEL TYPE... Hy- 
draulic Drive . . . from 32” inc. 120”. 
GK’s are fully automatic—no skille. 
operator required. 


4 Models 
to Cut Your 


@ilic-mCialateliare, 
COSTS 





Write today for complete details on 
the Hanchett GK line—ask for bulle- 
tin 1144-PC. 













STRAIGHT WHEEL TYPE... Me- 
chanical Drive . . . from 32” inc. 120”. 
GK’s have sturdy cabinet-base con- 
struction. 





CYLINDER WHEEL TYPE... Hy- 
draulic Drive ... from 32” inc. 120”. 
GK’s are equi d with magnetic or 
ACME Knife Bars for quick, simple 
setups. 





Know Your White Collar Worker— 
This paper-covered booklet presents 34 
conditions which cause office workers 
to feel discontented with their jobs. It 
also presents a tested program for the 
handling of grievance sore-spots. 

According to the booklet there are 
four major areas of employee dissat- 
isfaction which result in inefficiency 
and high turnover. They include: in- 
adequate grievance machinery, poor 
office supervision, insecurity and irreg- 
ularity of duties, and exclusion from 
incentive system. 

The major subjects treated in the 
booklet are: Unions Put on White Col- 
lars; The New Employee; Training 
Time and Supervision; The Happy Em- 
Ployee; Pay Problems; Oiling Office 
Machinery; Offices Can Be Dangerous 
Places; and White Collar Workers 
Have Their Grievances. 

Published by Labor Relations Insti- 
tute, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., the booklet is priced at $2.50 a 
copy. 

Organic Preparations — This volume 
is a translation (with certain revi- 
sions), of Part II, “Reaktionen,” of Con- 
rad Weygand'’s Organisch-Chemische 
Experimentierkunst (Liepzig, 1938). 
The aim of the voiume is to co-ordi- 
nate and to evaluate many methods 
recommended for the formation and 
cleavage of all types of organic link- 
age. he subject content as covered 
by the chapter headings follow: For- 
mation of Carbon-Hydrogen Bonds; 
Formation of Carbon-Halogen Bonds; 
Formation of Carbon-Oxygen Bonds; 
Cleavage of Carbon-Oxygen Bonds; 
Formation of Organic Derivatives of 
Irivalent Nitrogen; Cleavage of 
Carbon-Nitrogen Bonds; Formation 
of Carbon-Pentavalent Nitrogen 
Linkages; Carbon-Divalent Sulfur 


Bonds; Carbon-Hexavalent Sulfur 
Bonds; Unsaturated Carbon Bonds, 
Formation of Carbon-Carbon Bonds; 
Fission of Carbon-Carbon Bonds; and 
Rearrangements of Carbon Compounds 
with the Exception of Steric Rear- 
rangements. Published and distrib- 
uted in the Public Interest with the 
consent of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian under License No. A-6, the book 
is priced at $6.00 a copy. The publisher 
is Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

The Practical Way to Handle Grie- 
vances—Published by the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, this paper-covered 
report of 50 pages presents step by 
step procedures for handling employee 
grievances in both union and non- 
union plants. Features of the booklet, 
highlighted by the contents page, are: 
Ganging Up On The “Grievance Gang,” 
System Slants For Non-Union Plants, 
If Union Complications Have Set In, 
Let’s Consider The Grievance Clause, 
Thoughts On Your Grievance Proce- 
dure, So It’s Come To Arbitration, Tak- 
ing a Look At The Foreman’s Role and 
of the report is $2.25 a copy. 

Theory and Practice of Filtration— 
Written by George D. Dickey and 
Charles L. Bryden, this volume opens 
with a chapter covering the history of 
filtration. It then proceeds to take up 
the theory and principles of filtration, 
filtration objectives, preparation for 
filtration, and filter media. The re- 
mainder of the volume and by far the 
major portion of it, covers various 
types of filters and data pertaining 
thereto—gravity filters; pressure fil- 
ters; vacuum filters; hydraulic presses 
and squeeze presses; laboratory filters; 
oil filters, oil expellers and oi separa- 
tors; water filtration; sewage clarifica- 
tion and sewage sludge de-watering; 
centrifugals and centrifuges; air, gas 
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and light filters; auxiliary equipment; 
typical filter applications’ and flow 
sheets; testing and selection of equip- 
ment; and installation and operation. 
Totaling about 350 pages, the book is 
priced at $6.00 a copy. The publisher is 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

The Trade-Mark Act of 1946—Au- 
thored by Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr., 
J.D., Litt.D., LL.D., this book analyzes, 
annotates and explains the Lanham 
Act. It opens with a brief chapter on 
the history and origin of trade-marks 
and then proceeds to explain the pur- 
pose of the Lanham Act and what it 
accomplishes. Next, the Act is an- 
alyzed at length. Nearly half the vol- 
ume of more than 200 pages is given 
to this analysis. 

The remainder of the book compares 
the new Act to previous Acts, presents 
some pertinent questions that arise as 
a result of the Act and answers them, 
covers the things a trade-mark owner 
should do now, and concludes with a 
section covering legislative history and 
bibliography. 

In addition, the text of the Lanham 
Act as passed is presented in full in 
the appendix of the volume. 

Bound in Arco cloth, with pocket for 
future supplements provided in the in- 
side of back cover, the book has a page 
size of 6 in. by 9 in. 

The price is $5.00 a copy; the pub- 
lisher, The W. H. Anderson Company, 
524 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

What's Ahead for the Veteran is a 
22-page, hard covered pamphlet, 
written by Ted Handelman, army cor- 
respondent and industrial relations ex- 
pert, which approaches the subject of 
veteran readjustment to industry in an 
adequate way. The book is available 
at $0.15 a copy from the National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, 
Conn. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 


Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
pound or dollars per hundred pounds, 
f.0.b. New York, follow: 


(All Prices Are Nominal) 

















per cwt. 

Blue Overalls ...... - 8.50to 9.00 
Corduroy, Men's . 5.25 to 5.75 
Cord L BOE cccccccce 5.25 to 5.75 

Washables, No. 1 ...... 5.25 to 5.75 

PROTOBIGS cc ccccccccccccce 7.00 to 7.50 
Light Prints, No. 1 ...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Bleachable_ ...........+- 7.50 to 8.00 

Unbleachable 6.50 to 7.00 
New White Canv: - 10.00 to 10.50 
New Mixed Black: 4.50 to 5.00 
Canton Flannels, Bleached.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1.50 to 12.50 

White Shrunk 9.50 to 10.50 

Silesias No 1 8.50 to 9.00 

New b conmmeey as eeaacn 12.00 to 13.00 

DET ccccccosecccsvcese 6.50 to 7.00 
Linen names. 

American .00 to 10.00 

White .. 00 to 16.00 

GO ccccccccscccccceses -00 to 15.00 

RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 

Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.o.b. New 
follow: 

(All Prices Are Nominal) 
per cwt. 

Roofing— 

No. : 2.10 to 2.20 

No. 2.00 to 2.10 

No. H ORE TR. Gi cccecscs 1.90 to 2.00 
Twos and Blues— 

PD anccckeeeeereus 3.75 to 4.25 
Thirds and Blues— 

epee ccccccccccccces 3.50 to 4.00 

Miscellaneous ........... 2.75 to 3.00 
Whites, No. 1— 

TNE snccdevecsocias 4.75 to 5.95 

Miscellaneousq........... 4.00 to 4.50 
White, No. 2— 

0 3.75 to 4.25 
Miscellaneous ........... 3.25 to 3.50 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 

per cwt, 
New Dark Cuttings......... r 
New Mixed ings 
New Light las 
Light Flannelettes . 
Unbleached Cuttings 
New White Cuttings....... eee 
New Light Oxfords 





RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 
per cwrt. 

No. 1 White Linens.......... 
No. 2 White Linens.......... 
No. 3 ite Linens.......... 
No. 4 White Linens.......... 
No. 1 White Cottons.......... 
No. 2 White Cottons...... ee 

No. 3 ite Cottons..... eves 
No. 4 White Cottons........ ee 
Extra BE Mecccecceces 


$ Nominal 








ROPE and BAGGING 


f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
per cwt. 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 














Wool Tares— 

BAPE coccccsccecccceccs 5.00 to 5.25 

BGP cccccscncccccesess 5.25 to 5.50 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging 4.00 to 4.50 
Manila Rope— 

No. 1 large .. 6.50 to 6.75 

No. 1 small 5.50 to 5.75 
Sisal Rope— 

ae. 2 MS ssnpanacen 6.00 to 6.50 

See Parr 5.50 to 6.00 
New Burlap Cuttings....... 5.50 to 6.00 
Jute Threads— 

Foreign (Nom.) ........ 6.50 to 7.00 

eae 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 

ee Beperrretcrr. 6.00 to 6.50 

DPM sesceucapaeue 5.50 to 6.00 

Bate BO nc cccccccccoces 6.00 to 6.50 

| ee 2.50 to 3.00 

WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 


ton, for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
per ton 
Shavings— 
Hard White Env. Cuts...145.00— 
Hard White, No.1.......125.00— 
Soft White, No. 1....... 110.00— 
Soft White, One-cut.....125.00— 
Soft White, Misc........ 
{ee ek  Bénsoosed 0.00 — 
Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1.. 45. 00— 


No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody. 30.00- 
Flat Stock— 





No. 1 Heavy Books and 
ee 50.00— 

Mixed Books .......... 37.50— 
Ledger Stock— 

Be SW. cc cccess 75.00 to 80.00 

No. 1 Mixed (Colored) . : 65. 00 to 70.00 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings....... 90.00 to 95.00 

New Env. Cuts, One-Cut. — 

Extra Manilas ......... 
Manila Tab Card ee 

Ground Wood .......... 75.00 to 80.00 
Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 60.00 to 65.00 | 
Kraft— } 

New Envelope Cuttings... 90.00 to 85.00 

Tripled Sorted No. 1 

SE: NéRememhaias chine 70.00 to 75.00 

New 100% Cor. Cuts..... 65.00 to 70.00 

No. 1 Old Assorted...... 55.00 to 60.00 
News— | 

|. 2... werner 66.00 to 68.00 | 

SEN os wicthenateees 43.00 to 45.00 | 

7s *S | RR 32.00 to 33.00 


Old Corrugated Containers... 32.00 to 33.00 
New Corrugated Cuts....... 40.00 to 42.00 
Mill Wrappers 27.00 to 28.00 
Box Board Chips 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper........ 


CHEMICALS 


f.o.b. shipping point 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
Alum (Papermakers)— 


Be, GR cccececcedses 4.25-— 

Ground, cwt. ..........65 4.00- 

Powdered, ewt. .......... 4.40- 
Blane Fixe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton........ $55.00— 

Dry, barrels, pound..... 67.50— 
Bleaching Powder— 

Be GEE. seceseccess 2.75 to 3.25 


Casein (Domestic Standard) 
20-30 mesh (bags), Ib.... 
~ _ mesh (bags), 

Sacateceect 39.00 to 40.00 





21.00 to 22.00 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton.... 
Imp. bulks on dock— 


22.00 to 24.00 





(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00 to - 
Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works), ewt. ..... 1.00 to —- 
Paper Bags, ewt......... 1.20 to 1.35 
TRRUEND, GUE. cccsscccecs 1.35 to 1.60 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid, drums, cwt........ 2.50— 
Ground and flake 
CWE. cccccccccsecccedes 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg., 2 gal. drums. 
(works) cwt. .......... -65 to 2.05 
40 deg., 33. "gal. drums, 
(works), cwt. ....+-++- -80 to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt. 3.62— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt. ..... 3.73— 
Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt. 3.73— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt. ..... 3.73— 
Suiphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk. long ton... 16.00 to — 
Tale— 
— 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
cccccccsccccccccee 16.00 to 28.00 
m.. eoccccccccccccs 35.00 to 45.00 
Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig., bbls., Ib... .06% to .06% 
Calcium Pig., bblis., lb.. .06 to .06% 
Zine Sulphide, bbls., Ib..... 10.00 to 10.25 
WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, on 
dock American ports and f.o.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances, 
are: 

(All Prices Are Nominal) 


Bleached sulphite, Swedish .120.00— 
Bleached sulphite, Finnish .165.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... .115.00— 
Easy bleaching sulphite.. 
Unbleached sulphite, Swed.. ” 94. 50— 
Tnbleached sulphite, Fin. . .132.50— 
Tnbleached sulphite, dom. .105.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Swedish. 89.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Finnish .132.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern.162.50— 
Unbleached kraft, southern. 90.00— 
Bleached sulphate, Swedish .124.50— 
Bleached soda, domestic. ..105.00 to 110.00 
Sulphite screenings, dom... 
Sulphate screenings, dom... 
Groundwood, domestic and 
Canadian 


75.00 to 85.00 


PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 


(All Prices Are Nominal) 
Boards— 

TED cecdcsnicvcsises 94.00— 
GRD ccccccnsscccscceses 67.50— 
Chip, tube and can...... 70.00— 
Chip, full-blending...... 72.50— 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined.... 82.50— 
Coated, white patent 

MB cncdccccccccsccecs 101.50— 


-020 and heavier. 





Kraft liner ..... 84.00— 
Filled News ....... 70.00— 
Container .........00-00s 84 00— 
| Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
| entials allowed: 


Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


| Book, White (M. F.)— 


gunna. ib. . 45.00 to 46.00 | 
China Clay— 

Domestic Filler 

Bulk (mine) ton...... 8.50 to 15.00 | 

Domestic Coating 

Bulk (mine) ton....... 12.00 to 22.00 

Imported (ship side) 

Bulk (lump) ton....... 22.00 to 25.00 
Chlorine— 

Tank cars (wks) cwt. 2.00 to 2.25 
} mga (silicin), Ib...... 1.60 to 1.65 
Glye. -) drums, Ib... 55% to 55% 
7 a powd., bbl., Ib.. 16 tol6% 


Rosin (Gum)— 
~—* bney per 100 Ibs. 





A Grade E. F. 
B Grade E. F. 
C Grade E. F. 
D Grade E. F. 
No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides. White 
Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 
No. 1 Glossy 
No. 2 Glossy 
eh: Me TG se od andensibapeceses 
No. 





Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed: 

Rag Content Bond— 








Rag Content Ledger— 


Sulphite 


20 Ib. 


Air dry, watermarked.... 
No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked 
No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked 
Plain (M.F.) unwater- 
mark 


Sulphite Ledger— 


No. 1 (M.F.) 


Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 


watermarked...... 
No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked. 
Plain (M.F.) unwatermarked..... 





per cwt. 
16 Ib. 






per cwt 
Embossed (25 Ibs. up).... — 
Bleached (25 Ib. up).... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up).... — 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up.. — 
News— 
per ton 
Rolls, Standard (Contract) 84.00- 
Rolls (Spot) .......+«+++ (Nomina!) 
Sheets ...cccccrcvseccees 03.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
ee re 1.65— 
White No. 2.........0+- 1.55— 
Bleached Anti-Tarnish .. — 
Colored ...ccceececeeccce - 
Anti-Tarnish Kraft ..... 1.25— 
SEED ccesccascrscneces 1.00- 
Napkins, semi-crepe 
=". = to u shts.) 
boceeneddcece .80-—- 
nate, * full crepe and 
emb’s 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
OOP GR. ccccncccsccecee .80— 
Toilet, Bleached 
(M shts.) per cs...... 7.50— 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per cs....... 6.00 
Towels— 
per case 
WRened on ccccccccceces 4.50— 
WINE cc ccccccicccs 4.00— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cwt. 
Super-Standard ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 Wrapping......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Standard Wrapping ..... 6.25 to 6.75 
Standard Bag ........... 6.25 to 6.75 
Variety Bag ........-++ - 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleac! Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
per cwt. 


MF. & M.G. Waring, 
20 Ib. (Carloads -— 

(10,000 Ibs.) ....... 
Drug wrapp., 35 ib. 


Unbleached 


wapers— 
Com. Gr’ Butch. 40 Ib. 


phite, 
Steam Finish, 50 Tb... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib. 


Manilas— 
En’ 


Mia., Sub. 16-40 
1) 


= 3 eosecccceccccoccs 
M.G. Sulphite 
other 


( 
Grade B20 Ib. 
Grade A-22 Ib........... 


and Kraft 
axing) 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 


7—Oliver Rotary Continuous VACUUM 
FILTERS, 11°6” dia. x 18° face, each 
640 sq. ft. filtering area. Complete. 


3—VACUUM PUMPS, Chicago Pneu- 
matic, duplex, 36° x 36” x 13”, 
each with direct connected 250 HP 
3/60/440, 225 RPM synchronous 
motor with exciter, starting equip- 


2D 


2—Goslin - Birmingham EVAPORA- 
TORS. 6-effect, each evaporator 
having a total heating surface of 
58.200 sq. ft. Electronite steel 
tubes: welded steel bodies. Each 
evaporator designed to evaporate 
172,230 lbs. of water per hour from 
a feed of 586,000 lbs. per hour of 


Special LIQUIDATION of 
PURCHASED WAR ASSETS 


NEW 1942 TO 1944 — SOME UNUSED 
SHIPMENT 


1—6’ x 50° Louisville DIRECT HEAT 
ROTARY DRYER with combustion 
chamber, exhauster, Buffalo air 
washer for dust elimination. 

7—8 dia. x 46° ROTARY KILNS, DRY- 
ERS OR COOLERS, 42” shells, con- 
struction heavy enough for length- 
ening to 150 ft. Made by Allis- 
Chalmers Mig. Co. 





soda-alumina solution. Complete 
with condensers, pumps, motors, 
controls, instruments, etc. Will split 
and sell in multiples if necessary. 


WRITE—PHONE—WRITE FOR DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES. 


ment, etc. 6760 CFM at 22”. 


2—American Rotary Continuous VAC- 
UUM FILTERS, 126” dia. x 23° 
long, 10 discs, approx. 2000 sq. ft. 
filtering area each. Now equipped 
with steel leaves. Wood leaves 
can also be furnished. 


2—Ingersoll-Rand Dry VACUUM 
PUMPS, 31” x 16” Type ES. 2830 
CFM, with V-belt drives. 


3—COAL PULVERIZERS type €E-35. 
made by Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Complete with exhausters and 100 
HP 3/60/440 volt motors, full start- 
ing and control equipment. Capac- 
ity 6,000 to 15,000 lbs. per hour. 


2—=30-NF all steel HAMMER MILLS, 


made by Williams Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis. 


5—Industrial UNIT HEATERS, each 
645.000 BTU per hour. With motors, 
fans, etc. 





13-17 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SHOPS: 335 DOREMUS AVE., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
CABLE ADDRESS: EQUIPMENT, N. Y. 











Ylow! a visual aid allowing group participation! 


irs # SAFETYGRAPH 


. What NQwWs ! A visual aid that’s ready for action all 
the time. No special costly equipment, nothing to do but set up 
the easel, turn the pages, and give the convincing, fast-moving 
safety talk printed on the back of each page. 


What a Aubjoct ! Safetygraph No. 1 is devoted 


entirely to “HOW TO LIFT.” Every phase of lifting and han- 
dling objects is thoroughly covered. 


What AIL idea! The 18 x 24-inch Safetygraph has 


16 instructive pages of attention-getting photographs and cartoons 
emphasizing lifting do’s and don’t. 





What a feature ! Permits group participation in 
on-the-spot discusions. Workers can ask quetions, offer sugges- 
tions, and tell their accident experiences without fear of disrupt- 
ing the meeting. Next time you hold a safety meeting, make it 
a Safetygraph Meeting! 


Write today! siiceu: Dep DWI 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc 


20 North Wacker Drive — Chicago 6, Illinois 





Rag A Bound wat Pag —— ff 
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about your 
speed-control 
problem is 
yours for 

the asking! 


When you 

Look to Lewellen 

you employ the pioneer 
in speed-control 


Wire, phone or write 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 
Columbus, Indiana 


LEWELLEN 
Variclle- Sneed 


TRANSMISSIONS - MOTOR PULLEYS 


e 
} 
aR 


i‘; jmio « Lae 








WOOD PULP MFG. PLANT WANTED 


For purchase or lease. Must have the following 
equipment: 


— 


. Material handling equipment (conveyors for transferring 
waste paper into the process). 

. Digesters. 

Rifflers, screens and similar equipment. 

Thickeners and washers. 

Drying machines (pulp sheet forming equipment similar 

to Fourdrinier). 

6. Paper cutting machines, pulp compressing presses and 

baling equipment. 


= 


7. Pumps and piping capable of handling heavy pulp slurries. 


VP wh 


Also, if possible, pilot plant equipment of the same type as 
above to carry out small scale production tests. 


Address Box 438, Fritz Publications, inc. 














GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF “DIAMOND” 


REVOLVING JOINTS 


permanently end 
leaking and stuff- 
ing box trouble 
on all kinds of 









Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls 
No tight packing to act as brake on roll. 


Patented construction. Many in use 10 years or more. Specially com- 
pounded molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest service—easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace. We also manufacture leak-proof SWING 
JOINTS and BALL JOINTS. Bulletin and price list upon request. 


406 Market St. «© DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. e St. Louis 2, Mo. 











) TAPE DIVISION 


BLDG.. YORK. PA 








CONFIDENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE (Confidential) WITH EM- 
PLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND EXECUTIVES 
SEEKING POSITIONS 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 





WANTED—Experienced Paper Mill Engineer, with knowledge 
of general engineering work, in long established consulting engi- 
neer’s office, specializing in pulp, paper mills and power plants. 
Location Manhattan. Excellent opportunity for right man. State 
complete details, age, experience, availability and salary desired. 
Address Box 433, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





FOR SALE—One Noble & Wood cycle beater for laboratory 
pulp testing and hydrating. Accurate control of roll, Purchased 
1941. Used very little. In good condition, Complete except motor. 
Priced for immediate sale. Address Box 434, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





FOR SALE—Six 35” face x 54” Giasecter well seasoned pulp 
stones. May be inspected. Address Box 436, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





FOR SALE—193 new Inconel evaporator tubes, 2” O.D. x 22’- 
46” long, .083 gauge. Address Box 437, Fritz Publications, Inc. 
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PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE 


ENGINEERING HA NOBOOK 


1946-47 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


the 1946-47 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


IS AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and 
supplies present in these descrip- 
tive pages important information 


about their products. 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment, 
chemicals and supplies and 
other important information. 


Pertinent 





tables, charts and 


other authoritative data rela-. 
tive to the proper operation 
and maintenance of pulp and 
paper mills. 


These firms describe their products in the 1946-47 edition 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
(Industrial Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach’y & 
Engr. Works, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour & Company 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins & Company. E. C. 
Atlantic Steel Corporation 
Aurora Pump Co. 


Bagley & Sewall Company, The 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 

Bird Machine Co. 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Div. (Blaw-Knox Co.) 

Blickman, Inc., S. 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Division 
(Blaw-Knox Co.) 

Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carbonite Metal Co., Ltd. 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company. A. W. 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago Electric Company 
Clark-Aiken Company, The 
Control Equipment Corporation 


Deublin Company 

DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 

Dow Chemical Company, The 


‘ 


Downingtown Mig. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Company, Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mch. Corp. 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Foxboro Company, The 

Fuller Brush Company, The 


Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company. Inc. 
Glen Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company. The 
Golden-Anderson Valve 
Specialty Company 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Mig. Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Gwilliam Company, The 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 
Harris-Seybold Company 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Hermann Mig. Co., The 

Hewitt Machine Co., Inc., J. W. 
Hills-McCanna Company 
Holyoke Machine Company 


Improved Paper Mchy. Corp. 
Infilco, Inc. 


James Mig. Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co., The 
Johns-Manville 
Johnson & Carlson 


Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 
Jones Fdry. & Mch. Co., W. A. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Klemp Company, Wm. F. 
Kohler System Company, The 
Kut Kwick Tool Company, Inc. 


Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 
Langston Company, Samuel M. 
Lawrence Mch. & Pump Corp. 
Leader Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Company 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Maxson Automatic Mchy. Co. 
Merrick Scale Mig. Co. 
Michigan Pipe Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morris Machine Works 
Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & 
Myers, Inc. 
Murray Mfg. Co.. D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 

National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pipe Company 

Nekoosa Fdy. & Mch. Wks.. Inc. 

Nichols Eng. & Research Corp. 

Noble & Wood Mch. Co., The 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corporation 

Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Paper & Industrial Appl., Inc. 
Paper Makers Chem. Dept. 
(Hercules Powder Co.., Inc.) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Pittsburgh Piping & Eqpt. Co. 


Porter Company, Inc., H. K. 
Powers Regulator Co., The 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, The 


Record Fdy. & Machine Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Research Corporation 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


Sandusky Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Schutte & Koerting Company 
Seybold Div. Harris-Seybold Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simonds Worden White Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Sinclair Company. The 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout. Waldron & Company 
Stainless Steel Division, Pitts- 
burgh Piping & Eqpt. Co. 
Steamaire Compan 


Y 
Stebbins Eng. & Mig. Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Sullivan Division, Joy Mig. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Company 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Trent Tube Mig. Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 

Twin Disc Clutch Company 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Whiting Corporation 

Wiley Alloy Tube Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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SLITTERS AND 
ROLL WINDERS 


































TYPE "AA" 


BUILT 50°’ TO 
72" WIDE. SPEED, 
1500 F.P.M. MIN- 
IMUM CUT 4%” 


LONG-PLANNED IMPROVEMENTS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE IN LANGSTON SLITTERS AND ROLL 
WINDERS. NEW MOUNTING AND ADJUSTMENT OF 
THE SLITTER ELEMENTS FOR INSTANCE, GREATLY 
REDUCE THREAD-UP TIME; PERMIT UNIFORM 
ADJUSTMENT OF ALL BLADES. SLITTER LIFE IS 
EXTENDED — MAINTENANCE AND DOWN TIME 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


WHEREVER PAPER IS PROCESSED; IN THE MILL, 
THE FINISHING ROOM, OR THE CONVERTING 
PLANT—LANGSTON SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 
ASSURE DEPENDABLE, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


OUR 70 ANNIVERSARY 


AS LONG r WE SERVE WELL 








ORIGINAL BUILDING | 


FROM THIS SMALL BEGINNING 1 THE EASTWOOD- 
WEALLEY ORGANIZATION HAS GROWN TO WHAT 
iT IS TODAY. WE STILL PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. 


EASTWOOD. NEALLEY CORPORATION 


ye dane NEW JERSEY 








- 
Se. 








